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WESTWARD IN WINTER. 


A February Journey from St, Paul to Puget Sound. 


Thursday, Feb. 18.—For a year or so after the 
Northern Pacific was opened as an unbroken rail 
route to the Pacific Coast the departure of the 
daily train excited a good deal of interest about 
the Union Depotin St. Paul. An air of romance 
and adventure seemed to surround the dark- 
green cars that were actually going to cross the 
vast plains and climb the ranges of the Rockies 
and that would not rest till they had reached 
the tidal waters of the western sea. The idlers 
at the station looked upon the passengers some- 
what as the Greeks must have regarded Jason 
and his crew of the Argonaut, when they set sail 
in quest of the golden fleece. Staid, stay-at-home 
folks who had kindred or friends about to under- 
take this long journey went with them to the 
very steps of the cars, bade them a tender fare- 
well and watched the moving train until it 
rounded the curve and disappeared from view. 
Now the daily departure of the steam-drawn, 
overland caravan is a common-place affair. To 
set out for Tacoma is no more adventurous than 
to depart for New York. You say good-bye to 
your folks at home when you go up onthe “Hill” 
to your luncheon, you return and work at your 
desk until four o’clock, then you say, ‘“‘I declare 
it is almost train time; well, boys, so long,” to 
your associates in the office; you seize your grip 
and hasten down Third Street, show your ticket 
to the gate-man at the station, step on board the 
Pullman, find your section and settle down for a 
two thousand miles run, feeling that you are 
doing nothing at all remarkable. 

It is cold winter weather here in Minnesota. 
The mercury stands at zero to-day. We have 
had good sleighing for a fortnight. I know, how- 
ever, that the lightest of winter overcoats will be 
a burden when I get west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and have a still lighter garment in my 
trunk. [| shall jump in four days from February 
to May. After reading the evening paper I look 
about for possible acquaintances. The two Pull- 
mans are comfortably filled when we get our 
reinforcement of passengers at Minneapolis and 
after dinner the people begin to grow sociable. 
A man from Jamestown, North Dakota, tells me 
of his success raising sheep near Cleveland 
station, where he has a thousand head in a flock 
tended by one man and a dog. The wool clip 
pays all expenses and the increase of the flock 
makes him a yearly profit of fifty or sixty per 
cent. A Bismarck man is returning home after 
a sojourn in a Minneapolis hospital for inflamed 
eyes. He says he must have walked a thousand 





miles up and down the hall of that hospital and 
that he never, although a doctor himself, realized 
what misery there is in the world until he saw 
the surgeons cutting and carving men and women 
as if they were quarters of beef. The windows 
are sprinkled with delicate ice crystals. We 
shall have a cold night. 

Friday, Feb. 1/.—The conductor says it was 
eighteen below zero when we passed Jamestown 
early this morning. There is nothing to be 





seen but the vast, white plains, with here and 
there a lonesome farm house and at long inter 
vals a little village. At Tappen and Dawson a 
merry throng of young people board the train, 
going to a Knights of Pythias ball at Steele 
The men wear coonskin or buffalo coats and the 
girls have multitudinous wraps. One sturdy 
young fellow tells me about the good crops last 
year, of the success of the farmers with stock 


and of the Russian immigrants who are steadily 





A WINTER STUDY, 








the 
So far as scenery is concerned 


free lands ir 


the (,overnment 
Coteaux Country 


this is the least interesting day of the journey. 


occupy.ng 


xcept at the crossing of the Missouri and in the 
Bad Lands in the extreme western part of the 
State, which before nightfall, 


there is little of interest to be seen from the car 


we traverse just 


windows. A young mine superintendent, who 


has been around the world and is now going out 
to Montana to manage a silver mine, says he 


thinks the next great improvement in travel 
will be a harmless narcotic which passengers 


can take at the outset of a long journey and go 
to sleep in their berths, duly ticketed with the 
names 
for, to be awakened by the conductor only on 
their This man 
seems to be a good type of the restless genera- 


of the respective places they are bound 


arrival at their destinations. 


tion of young Americans, who think life not 
worth living unless something is all the time 


happening to give them fresh sensations. Toa 


well organized nature just to live ought in itself 
to be a happiness. There is an Englishman on 
the train who is going West to look for invest- 
his money. He says he crossed the 


Rudyard 


ments for 


ocean with Kipling and found that 
popular writer a disagreeable fellow, morbidly 
eager to talk about himself. 

Among to-day I find 


Andrew McCabe, of Jamestown, who, as division 


our new passengers 
superintendent, has about four hundred miles of 
line and branch road in 


his 


Pacific main 
He is going out to Seattle with 
young sister to visit a sick brother. The Mc- 

family. Three of the 


brothers are superintendents and a younger one 


Northern 


charge 


Cabes are a railroad 


is learning the business of railroading. They 
are all energetic, capable, reliable men and 


thoroughly loyal to the interests of their road. 
Saturday, Feb. 20.—When I 
were running along the upper Yellow- 


awoke this morn- 
ing we 
stone, having followed the course of this noble 
river since nine o’clock last night; nor do we 
eave it until nearly noon to-day, to climb over 
the Belt Range of the Rockies, through the 
ozeman Pass, and descend to the waters of the 
Gallatin. The air is now mild and spring-like 
under the 
After the 
mountain peaks came 


and the snow is fast disappearing 
breath of a Chinook wind. 
lifted the 


the blue sky like huge 


warm 
morning mist 
out 


clear-cut against 


cameos—on the south the quaint, strong, desolate 
group of the Crazies and on the north the grace- 
At Big Timber 
in a sombrero came on the train 


ful white slopes of the Snowies. 
Station & man 
whose red cheeks bespoke a healthful open air 
life. He took from his pocket an ingot of gold, 
worth perhaps a hundred and fifty dollars, and 
exhibited it triumphantly as the result of the 
first run of his little mill away up at the head of 
Boulder Creek, He said his mine was 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level and it was difficult for horses 
and men to work at that high altitude until they 
became accustomed to the thin air. The mines 
are a new discovery and are likely to attract a 
good deal of attention this year. Any free-mill- 
ing gold quartz vein that promises a fair profit 
per ton over the cost of mining and milling is 
sure to be worked, because it costs but little to 
open such a vein, which usually pays from the 
outcroppings down and a small stamp mill can 
be put in for four or five thousand dollars. When 
a vein is worked out the mill can be moved toa 
new location. 

This afternoon we passed the Three Forks of 
the three beautiful mountain 
streams, the Gallatin, the Madison and the Jeffer- 
son, unite to form one of the greatest rivers of 
the globe. I have seen the spot fifty times, I 


Missouri, where 


presume, yet I always look at it with interest as 
the train sweeps by the big rock on which the 
explorers Lewis and Clarke stood in the dawn of 
the century and named the converging streams, 
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one for President Jefferson, one for his Secretary 
of State and one for his Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. Rarely do I find any one to share my inter- 
est. Very few people care for geogra-hy or 
landscapes. This time not a passenger glanced 


up from his book or paper or game of cards when 
we came to the historic spot. I remarked to our 
English passenger, ‘‘This is the birth-place of 
the Missouri,” to which he replied ‘‘Hum, haw,” 
glancing out the window for a moment and re- 
suming his novel reading. 

When we left the river at Townsend to climb 
over the Prickly Pear Divide I observed that 
there was no more snow and that even the foot- 
hills were brown and bare, and this absence of 
snow continued until we were well up on the 
slope of the Main Divide, beyond Helena. In 
previous winters I have observed that the region 
around Helena is free from snow when there is a 
good deal to be seen further east and also on the 
western slopes of the Rockies. 
is not to be found in any peculiar mildness of the 
Helena climate but rather in the lack of moisture 
in the air of the basin of the Prickly Pear, which 
is surrounded by high mountains that cut off the 
moist winds blowing from the Pacific slope. It 
is a region where little rain falls in summer and 
little snow in winter. Running down the Little 
Blackfoot this evening, a rapid, brawling stream 
hastening to join its waters to those of the 
Clarke's Fork of the Columbia, I notice that 
there is as much snow as there was this morning 
on the Yellowstone two hundred miles east. 

Sunday, Feb. 21.—When I raised the curtain of 
my berth this morning I saw the familiar forms 
of the rugged Cabinet Mountains and close at 
hand the narrow, rocky channel in which flow 
the pea-green waters of Clarke’s Fork, and I 
knew that we were in the pan-handle of Idaho, 
not far from Lake Pend d’Oreille. Ten years 
ago, with my friend Col. Lamborn, of St. Paul, 
I followed an old Indian trail along the base of 
those mountains, on horseback, when the path 
was not too steep for riding, but much of the way 
on foot. The woods were so dense that a solemn 
twilight reigned at mid-day. We camped at 
night by the banks of cold trout streams and 
made our beds of pine boughs. At dawn we 
startled the deer that had come to make ac- 
quaintance with our pack animals. The great 
forest of the Pend d’Oreille is almost as unbroken 
now us then but the railway has taken away all 
its romance and remoteness. Sand Point, where 
the river leaves the lake, was a vicious end-of- 
track town during the construction days on the 
Northern Pacific and after a decade of respect- 
ability and dullness it has resumed its old ani- 
mated and disorderly character, being now the 
resort of track-layers and graders on the Great 
Northern. The line of the new road touches 
that of its old rival first at this point on its way 
to the Pacific Coast. It diverges at once and the 
two lines again meet at Spokane. Their next 
and final point of junction promises to be at 
Seattle. At Spokane I found a good deal of ex- 
citement over the building of the Great North- 
ern into that city. The citizens had agreed to 
give the right of way through the heart of the 
place, President Hill promising them, in his 
well-known persuasive manner, great things in 
return in the way of terminal rates on west-bound 
freight and cheap rates on lumber going east. 
Mr. Hill, who is somewhat of a crank on the 
matter of low grades, has changed his line west 
of Spokane so as to run through the Crab Creek 
desert to the Columbia, leaving all the wheat re- 
gion of the Big Bend Country to the north in the 
undisputed possession of the Northern Pacific. 

An old Spokane acquaintance, Horace Cutter, 
the banker, who boarded the train, told me that 
his city is fast reviving from its recent depres- 
sion; that the offices in the many tall blocks 
erected after the fire are filling up with tenants, 


The explanation | 
| and fifteen minutes later we get a whiff of the 





that dwellings are in demand, and that new peo- 
pleare coming in. ‘‘I predict, he said, ‘‘that we 
shall add five thousand to our population by Nov- 
ember next and that in three years we shall have 
fifty thousand inhabitants.”’ There was a little 
snow in the woods around Spokane, but when we 
got out on the open plains near Sprague there 
was none to be seen and the air felt like that of 
a fine April day in Minnesota. This is the fourth 
and last nightof the long journey. We are across 
the Columbia River now and running through 
the sage-brush country on the lower Yakima. 
Monday, Feb. 22.—At daybreak this morning 
the even motion of the train tells me that we are 
well down off the western slopes of the Cascades 
and are running along the level floor of the 
Puyallup Valley. Yes, this is the village of 
Orting and here are the green meadows and the 
hop-fields with their piles of poles and their 
brown debris of the last crop. Soon we reach 
the smart town of Puyallup, the hop emporium, 


salt breeze from Commencement Bay and see the 
terraces of Tacoma rising high above the tide. 
Two big British ships are lying at anchor, their 
sails shaken out as if for flight and their yards 
dressed with flags to honor the memory of Wash- 


ington. A stately white steamer is approaching 
the wharves and a lumber-laden schooner is 


being towed seawards. How green the turf is, 
and see that flock of wild ducks that rise from 
the river’s mouth. It is full spring here. The 
flowers are in bloom in the door yards; in fact, 
some kinds never leave off blossoming at any 
time in the mild, rainy winter. In four days I 
have changed my climate without changing my 


Jatitude. Tacoma is as far north as Duluth and 

Fargo, but February here is as delightful as our 

Minnesota May. E. V. S. 
ee 





DISTINGUISH THE TWO DAKOTAS. 


As one travels in the States lying east of us, 
he is a little chagrined to hear so much on every 
hand about ‘‘Dakota.”’ The people don’t talk 
about ‘tthe Dakotas,” as they might; or about 
North and South Dakota, as they should, but of 
‘“Dakota.’? Either business with them is so 
rustling that they have been unable to keep pace 
with the changes which have been effected in 
the past three years in geographical terms, or 
their thought methods are so sluggish that they 
are necessarily at least three and perhaps more 
years behind the events that transpire. The 
resident of North Dakota feels vexed at this kind 
of thing. The least he can tolerate is to hear 
‘the Dakotas” spoken of. Even then he feels 
that the northern State suffers, just as the North 
Carolinan feels a little ashamed of his southern, 
less populous and less prosperous brother. It is 
true that to-day our southern sister is more popu- 
lous than her northern brother, but this is the 
hor? of No. 1 hard—this is the State where 
‘*Dakota wheat” grows in the greatest perfection, 
and where the farmer in one year can make up 
in profits for the losses of several indifferent sea- 
sons.— Mandan Pioneer. 

“7 


QUEER CORRUPTIONS. 


‘‘Siwash”’ is the common name for the Indians 
in Vancouver's Island and in neighboring British 
possessions. It is nothing more than a corrup- 
tion of the French “‘sauvage,”’ the name given to 
the Indians by early French settlers in the North- 
west. The Indians, on their part, have adopted 
and curiously corrupted English words and 
phrases. With one tribe the ordinary form of 
salutation sounds something like ‘‘Clackawaya,” 
and it has been traced to the fact that the Indians 
hanging about a military post were accustomed 
to hear the soldiers salute a post trader named 
Clark with “‘Clark, how are you?” which phrase 
the Indians adopted and corrupted. 
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a f ki pve \ 
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, sweet, sad mem’'ries of the Long Ago! Of cowslip-balls my eager fingers For as she moves in dainty fast 


How strangely and how swiftly are they stirr’d Shall fashion by the dimpling strean About her 


simple housel lwa 
By little things! by music, soft and low Of depths in which the daisy lingers She ngs with sweet, ur 
By sudden glances, or some whisper’d word And lanes where perfumed lilies gleam Brief snatches of the old iN 
And, oftentimes, the perfume of a flow’r, - a 
As by the turning of some magic key, 
Will set me thinking of some vanish’d hour But still T rest among the pillows [hear the liquid accents ra 
And bring forgotten pleasures back to me Content to let these wonders keep Phro’ sit e, Sweet ‘ ul | I) 
And then L put aside the hustling strife And look across the line of willows And now fron Annie Laurie bose 
The sharp vexations of these after days That guard the casement, broad and deep lo fragment f ‘ 1 t 
And thoughts and visions of my youthful Life For, just beyond, in pale green vestures Pill, halfin drear I ree Car 
Come floating up the old familiar ways Two stately poplars bend and shake, Phese lyr from the tra 
And whisper low, with courtly gestures Of whisp'ring winds that meet a 
' Asif to greet me when I wake. And leaves that murmu ftly ind 
Like streams of gold and liquid ambe1 V 1X 
The morning sunbeams fall and fleet And thro’ the wayward. drifting shadows But now the ng seems louds - 
Until they pierce the vines that slumber Of large, white clouds that softly pass Mv mother’s foot n the vir 
All round the quaint old window-seat IT catch a glimpse of dappled meadows 


Andin her pale white vesture glow 
And just within, half rous’d from sleeping 
Once more a child, L raise my head 


And watch the lights and shadows creeping 


Where cows are feeding in the grass She stands within the 
Of distant glades and valleys bounded And ’mid her greeting vandt 
By checker’d bluffs that dip and rise I feel her lips upon my fa 
Until their tops are faintly rounded And all the June-day light and splend 


About the small, white-curtained bed 





Against the calm, blue summer skies Are melted in that fond embrac 
11 
VI 
Soft winds caress each low brown rafter ee : x 
Far off ’mid fields of blooming clover 
And toss the maples round the eaves The pieture fade Oy} weet and sada 
7 . IT see the cat-birds here and there 
Will faint, sweet sounds, like elfin laughter Posit apart with mem’ ric f the 
Go circling in, and out, and over 
Just ripple from the dancing leave , And then to wake. and know and feel the 
Thro’ glad. free depths of balmy air 
And thro’ the cluster’d morning-glories : For dreams of by-gone plea re ‘ 
‘ And ev'ry merle. and thrush, and linnet 
The vagrant breezes blithely stray : They come, and make my drooping lashe 
. : Is warbling in its joyous flight 
And fill the room with hints and stories : And fill my wistfuleyes with happy 
! 
And robins fill each golden minute 
And tidings of the new-born day Then go. and leave bel l Fi i ere 
With madrigals of pure delight 
Phat deepens whe the v ad ippena 
= vil And still Llove them. Not forall the ga 
They sing to me of woodlands feather’d And now. above the lark’s loud singing The treasured wealth of which the w i 
With cool, deep clumps of moss and fert But still more thrilling and divine Would I ve up the tender, ha ve pil 
Of grassy slopes where kids are tether’d My mother’s voice comes softly ringing Of dwellir onthe times that ares ! 
And blossom’d paths that twist and tur: 


In broken strains of “Auld Lang Syne NELLY Boota SIMMON 
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OUR BUILDING STONES. 


Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin have 
Limestone, Sandstone, Granite and Jas 
per that are Unsurpassed. 


he building stones of the Northwest furnish 


a basis for many important industries. They are 
early becoming of more importance as the cheap 
which characterize the first settle- 


structures 


countries are 


mer ora belong replaced by per- 
manent edifices; as public buildings of a substan- 
tial character are being erected by States and 


counties and by the Federal Goverument, and as 


the increase of wealth leads private citizens to 


handsome homes. Our quarries are des- 


put uy 


tined to constantly increase in their money-earn 


ing power and their capacity for the steady em- 


ployment Of sk1 led Their value should 


labor. 


be more widely appreciated and the area of dis- 


‘ir products should be widened by 


systematic effort | to this time the market 
for the building stone of Minnesota and Northern 
Wisconsin has been limited to these States and 
to the prairie States further west. From the great 
market of Chicago our quarrymen are practically 
hut out by unjust discriminations in railway tar 
iffs made in favor of the New England quarries. 
To remedy this manifest unfairness, which puts 
Maine granite down in Chicago for a less rate 
than is charged for a haul of one-third the dis 


Cloud, the intelligent 
needed \ 
and a 


tance from 5st co-opera 


tion of our quarrymen is strong « 


he effected competent 


executive committee appointed to persist in an 


effort for fair rates until the roads are brought 


\’ + 
to terms VO Injustice can | 


It is 


mg resist exposure 
no doubt for the 


and vigorous opposition 
roads to Keep the 


but it is ust 


interest of the Kastern trunl 


Northwestern stone out of Chicago, 


as much for the interest of our home roads run- 
ning from our quarries to that city to haul our 
excellent building material to that market; and 


a fight for the right to do so 


at rates corresponding with the length of their 


they should make 


haul compared with that from the distant «quar- 
ries of New England they would succeed. The 
result would be to give them an enormous ton- 
nage and to double or treble the magnitude of 
the stone industry in this region. For durabili- 
ty, for variety of texture and color and for econ 
omy in quarrying our stone is unsurpassed any- 


We have granite that takes 


a higher polish than the famous Aberdeen granite 


where in the world 


of Scotland and is found in more beautiful tints; 


we have jasper of the finest quality we have a 


wide range of sandstones, including a dark-red 
stone handsomer than that obtained in New Eng- 
and, and we have excellent limestone. Many of 
our quarries lie convenient to both water and 


] f 


ra transportation; all of them are reached by 


important railway systems. 
Let 
its abundance 
and the fact that it is excavated 
tions in the business district of St. 


is look first at the limestone, which, from 
along the bluffs of the Mississippi, 
from founda- 


Paul, came 


first into use in this city for business blocks and 
churches. This stone is somewhat discredited 
of late because of its softness and the fact that it 
is scaly and absorbs moisture. The German 


Catholic Church near the market is a good exam- 
ple of its architectural capabilities, and many of 
the old business blocks along Third Street pre- 
f this There 


ence in the quality of St. Paul limestone from dif- 
FE 


sent fronts of material. is a differ- 


ferent quarries. or examples of the better qual- 
ities note the handsome castle-like residence of 
Stanford Newell, on Dayton Avenue, and the new 
house of Mr. Weed,onSummit Avenue. Among 
the older dwellings erected of limestone that of 
William Dawson in Lower Town, is conspicuous. 

The hardest of our limestones is that known as 





Mankato stone, from the two 
twelve miles apart on the Minnesota 
It has a pinkish 
It discolors in the smoky 
atmosphere of the city, but it is in all respects 
an excellent, durable stone. The oldest example 
of it to be seen in St. Paul is the First Baptist 
Church, at the head of Wacouta Street, which 
was built sixteen years ago. The best recent exam- 
ples are found in the stately St. Paul court house 
and City Hall building, and among the residences 
in the elegant mansion of Mr. Stickney, on Sum- 
mit Avenue. About 500 men are employed in 
the quarries of Mankato and Kasota, which are 
the Minnesota. The stone 
finds its chief market in lowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. 


Kasota stone or 
points, 
River, where it is quarried. 
color when first cut. 


most extensive in 


At Dressbach, on the Mississippi, a light-col- 
ored sandstone is quarried, an example of which 
may be seen in the Wilder Block, on Fourth 
Street. Itis not popular by reason of its rapid 
discoloration under the influence of the weather. 
Its merit is the great ease with which it can be 
The sandstone of Kettle Min- 
nesota, is of a very different quality, being so 
hard that it might almost be called acrystallized 
stone. It may be seen in the Espy Block, on 
Fifth Street, in this city, and a very fine exam- 
ple of its beauty, when used in a large isolated 
structure, is offered by the new Great Northern 
passenger station, at Grand Forks, N. D. These 
quarries are increasing their output and assum- 
This stone has been ex- 


worked. River, 


ing an important rank. 
tensively used in Minneapolis for street curbings. 

The brown-stones of the north shore of Lake 
Superior are of high quality and of durable 
color. These are pure sandstone, of a ruddy 
color and have great crushing strength. The 
principal quarry is at [ron River, twenty-eight 
miles from Duluth. For an example of the effect 
of this stone in a large building attention is 
called to the Medical College of the University 
of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. 

The Bayfield sandstone has a dark-red color 
and an excellent texture and has so high a repu- 
tation that it is shipped to the East and the 
South. It is taken out of a number of quarries 
on the shore of Lake Superior, near Bayfield and 
Ashland, Wisconsin. It is as easily carved as 
marble and hardens by exposure, resembling in 
this respect the cream-colored sandstone used in 
Paris. For an example of its beauty in large 
buildings see the huge ten-story structure of the 
Lumber Exchange, in Minneapolis, and to ap- 
preciate its adaptability for fine ornamental 
carved work look at the figures and wreaths on 
the portico and first story of the Rugg house, on 
Summit Avenue, St. Paul. The new Presby- 
terian Church on Dayton Avenue, in the latter 
city, shows what a satisfactory result can be ob- 
tained at small cost with the rubble of this stone, 
the wall being only a little more expensive than 
brick. The Portage Entry stone of the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, resembles closely that of 
Bayfield and competes with it at Eastern points. 
The Fond du Lae stone, quarried near Duluth, 
is of a somewhat lighter color, owing to a differ- 
ent stain of oxides, and is astrong favorite in the 
Twin Cities as well as in Duluth and Superior. 
Its texture is a little closer than that of the Bay- 
field stone and it is consequently a little harder 
to work. This superb stone may be seen to the 
best advantage in the Germania Life building 
and the Manhattan block, St. Paul. At Luverne, 
in the extreme southwestern partof Minnesota, 
is quarried a crystallized sandstone of blood 
color, a little somber but very novel and striking 
in effect. The residence of S. C. Gale, one of the 
best known of the elegant homes of Minneapolis, 
is built of this material. At North Sioux Falls, 


Minnesota, there is a silicified stone of straw- 
berry color, commonly calied jasper, but nota 
true jasper, which is exceedingly handsome and 





is destined to become popular. Among the useful 
stones may also be mentioned that of Frontenac, 
Minnesota, on the Mississippi, which is cheaply 
quarried and is used locally. 

Most people suppose that the vast chateau-like 
residence recently erected by J. J. Hill, on Sum- 
Avenue, St. Paul, the costliest home in all the 
Northwest, is built of Minnesota stone. This is 
amistake. Mr. Hill, like many others of our 
millionaires, thinks he must go away from home 
for his important purchases. He went way off to 
Massachusetts for the brown sandstone for his 

yalls.. The result is not a happy one. The 
material is too somber. If he had gone out to 
Pipestone County, on one of his own roads, and 
taken the pink jasper of that locality, his great 
house would be much handsomer and it would 
have attracted universal attention from archi- 
tects and lovers of architecture as an example of 
what can be done with our home material when 
wealth commands the best skill to erect a palace. 

We now come to the granites, which are the 
special pride of Minnesota. The most extensive 
ledges of gray and red granite found anywhere 
in the United States in a position for successful 
quarrying are unquestionably those in Stearns 
and Benton counties, near the towns of St. Cloud 
and Sauk Rapids. The first work done on those 
ledges was done about eighteen years_ago by 
Matt Breen, of St. Paul. The industry has 
steadily grown but is hampered, as we have said 
before, by unfair freight rates, and it received a 
blow a few years ago from a source which should 
have been its friend. The State established a 
reformatory at East St. Cloud, which is in facta 
penitentiary for convicts sentenced for short 
terms, and these men are kept at work cutting 
stone. This circumstance would not necessarily 
have been detrimental to the stone industry had 
not the management of the institution cut the 
prices in order to at once command a market. 
Having nothing to pay for the prison labor ex- 
cept the cost of feeding and guarding the men 
the management of the reformatory could make 
a figure on curb stone and paving stone, which 
are the chief reliance of granite quarries, far 
below what the firms in the quarry business 
must charge. The result was that capitalists 
contemplating important improvements aban- 
doned their plans and a number of quarries were 
closed. There should be statutory restrictions 
placed on these prison quarries so that it should 
be unlawful to place their products on the mar- 
kets at rates destructive of free competition. 
Fewer men are now at work in the quarries of 
Stearns and Benton than there were three years 
ago when the St. Cloud Reformatory was estab- 
lished. The State had no moral right to deal 
this blow at a great and promising industry. 

Very fine examples of the polished red granite 
of St. Cloud may be seen in the columns of the 
Robert Street front of the Endicott Arcade 
building, in St. Paul. For beauty of color and 
perfection of mirror-like polish these great mono- 
liths leave nothing to be desired. In several 
other important buildings both in this city and 
Minneapolis other good specimens of the red and 
gray granite from these Stearns County ledges 
are found in pilasters and columns, in walls and 
in foundation work. 

Mention should be made here of the Ortonville 
granite, which comes from the western border of 
Minnesota. It is not specially inviting in color 
but it lies in an enormous stratum from which 
monster pieces are taken out. The new Hen- 
nepin County court house in Minneapolis is built 
of this material. 

We now come to the jasper, a pink stone of a 
hardness equal to granite and of a finer texture. 
At the town of Jasper, in Pipestone County, on 
the Great Northern road, are found the most im- 
portant ledges of this stone. Solid pieces twenty- 
five feet long have been taken out. The Young 
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IRON RIVER BROWNSTONE COMPANY'S QUARRIES AND HARBOR. 


Men’s Christian Association building, in Sioux 
City, isa fine example of both the practical and 
the esthetic value of this stone in architecture. 

On the north shore of Lake Superior, about 
thirty miles east of Port Arthur, a very hand- 
some variegated stone is quarried, which is 
called jasper, and is well suited for panels, man- 
tels, table-tops and other uses which employ orna- 
mental marbles. 


THE IRON RIVER BROWNSTONE QUARRIES. 


The quarries of the Iron River Brownstone 
Company are situated near the mouth of Iron 
River twenty-eight miles from Duluth, on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. The company is 
a Duluth enterprise, with headquarters at No. 
18 Fargusson Block in that city. They havea 
large amount of capital invested, and their plant 
at [ron River is one of the most complete and 
extensive establishments of its kind on Lake 
Superior. A gravity railroad a mile and a half 
long, furnished with steel rails and equipped 
with the best of rolling stock, connects the quar- 
ries of the company with their harbor at the 
mouth of the river. The work done at the latter 
place is of the most elaborate character, furnish- 
ing perfect shelter for the scows which are em- 
ployed in conveying the stone from that point to 
Duluth. 

The harbor is a most important feature as it 
renders the company independent of unfavorable 
weather and insures prompt delivery of orders. 

The modern and complete machinery with 
which the quarry itself is equipped enables the 
company to get out and handle blocks of any de- 





sired dimensions, to the largest size which can 
profitably be employed in building. 

Each scow-load is sufficient in amount to load 
about twenty-five cars. The stone is loaded at 
the company’s distributing dock at West Duluth; 
where, having access to all railroads at the head 
of the lakes, the company has the benefit of com- 
petitive rates. 

The Iron River stone is of excellent texture, 
has great crushing strength, is of a beautiful 
ruddy color and a pure sandstone. The coming 
season will be the second of the company’s actual 
quarrying operations; but the stone finds a ready 
demand both at home and abroad and 
being shipped in large lots to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The Medical College of Minnesota 
State University is among the buildings being 
constructed of this stone. 

Among the improvements the company have 
in view for the near future is the utilizing of 
their large and available water power, which 
will equip and operate the entire plant. At 
present they are using steam power for drilling, 
channeling and hoisting, and have five derricks 
at the quarry. A large quantity of stone is 
ready for shipment. The officers of the company 
recently elected for the ensuing year are presi- 
dent, John F. Fredin; vice president, August 
Broman; treasurer, P. L. Peterson; secretary 
and manager, J. F. Cargill. 


* 


is now 





When the talk of a railroad across Bering 
Straits to Siberia first began, most people thought 
it a visionary scheme that would never be carried 
out, but it is not improbable that many men now 
alive will actually see its accomplishment. 





LAKE SUPERIOR JASPER. 


The Lake Superior region, long famous for its 
mineral riches, and just now enjoying a new dis 
tinction through the quite marvelous iron 
discoveries near Duluth on the Mesaba Range 
known to the Indians as the “Big Man’s Hills,” 


ore 


seems destined to be famed as far and wide for 
other and perhaps more precious deposits. 

Gold, silver and copper have been found, of- 
times in abundant quantities, while coal deposits 
are believed to be awaiting the fortunate explorer 
and enterprising capitalist, without whom the 
secret stores of nature are of as little use as the 
flowers that felicitate the desert air. 

But though it would seem a fairy tale to assert 
still further claims for this realm of the inland 
waters, yet the recent discovery of colored mar 
ble in the beautiful Algoma district on the Ca- 
nadian north shore of Lake Superior impels the 
truthful chronicler to do so. Explorations made 
last September resulted in this rich find thirty 
miles east of Port Arthur on the Canadian Pa 
cific Railway and almost within hearing of the 
breakers on the lake. The formation appears on 
the surface, projecting somewhat above its sur- 
roundings, and cuvers an area of sixty 
Blocks of the marble were cut out and sawed into 
slabs which have been sent to Chicago and other 
Eastern points for expert examination. 
sult, the Lake Superior Jasper Company, with 
offices at West Superior, Wis., which has been 
formed to work the property, is already in receipt 
of orders aggregating over $40,000 that will be 
filled as soon as navigation opens on the lakes. 
J. A. Taylor, of Duluth, is president of the com- 


acres. 


As a re- 
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pany, and associated with him are W. H. Taylor, 
also of Duluth, W 


both of ¢ hicago 


1). Edwards and Dr. Allport, 
The capital stock is fixed at 
$501,000, and the company has an abundance of 
means to push its quarrying interests. 

(he marble is a most beautiful variesated 
‘ind, especially adapted for interior furnishings 
and more rare and precious than any similar for- 
mation in the United States. It would take the 
place of the African and Italian colored marbles 
for mantels, table tops, panels, and the myriad 
things of convenience and beauty that give an 
exquisite charm to the modern home. Ittakesa 
dry polish as distinguished from the acid finish 
of its foreign competitors, and is unaffected by 
time or theelemeits. The reflection from the 
polished surface is almost that of a mirror, and 
as the deposit is free from cracks and blemishes, 
a block of slab of any desired dimensions can be 
The same block sawed into a number 
of slabs presents as many different and unique 


secured, 


surfaces, for no two are more alike than two win- 
dow panes under the magic and beauteous touch 
of Jack Frost. One presents the appearance of 
mosses, another of autumn leaves, others of 
grasses, cones, and the innumerable growths and 
debris of primeval forests, as if the soul of inani- 
mate nature had found a heaven in the hidden 
deposits of this Northland. 

The ephemeral creations of thousands of years 
ago are thus preserved in all the beauty of their 
original lustre and outline, and there is present- 
ed to the 
mains of vegetation kissed into being by the 


interested observer the petrified re- 


sunshine before man had known the earth and 
while perhaps the stars were singing their matin 
song. 

How wondrous, indeed, are the riches of this 
realm in which Neptune and the Snow King con- 
In a region barren and des- 
olate to the pioneer, forbidding even to those 


tend for supremacy! 


who could see for it a commercial future, nature 
has been lavish of her bounties and man has 
transformed them into present blessings. Not 
content with a variety of beautiful woods, with 
iron and many other metals, marble has been 
added in abundant quantities and of unrivaled 
excellence. With the growing affiuence of the 
American people this new discovery promises to 
come into great demand, and the owner of a mar- 
ble quarry will have a more precious possession 
than he who holds in fee mines of silver or gold. 

he convenience of this deposit to deep water 
and to railway transportation, vastly enhances 
its value in the ground and opens to it all the 
markets of the East. 
idly becoming not only the head of navigation 


Lake Superior is thus rap- 


but the great center of many industries; and 
though she may be an ‘‘unsalted sea,” the riches 
of her shores are ‘‘the salt of the earth.” 

J. ADAM BEDE 


QUINBY & O’MEIS, DULUTH. 


his firm is well known in the Northwest, and 
has executed the heaviest contracts in their line 
f business ever formulated and carried out at 


the head of the lakes. It is the owner of valuable 


oO 


and extensive quarries on the south shore, and 
on Cranberry and Kettle rivers. Their yard in 
Duluth is equipped with two immense gang-saws. 
The firm furnishes continuous employment at 
the quarries for about twenty-five men, exclusive 
of the crews who are kept busily engaged in 
loading and transporting the material to this 
city. They have supplied the larger part of the 
stone utilized in the erection of the High School 
building in Duluth, which is the largest and best 
equipped school building, but one, in the United 
States. 

The firm has an officein the Calumet Building, 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago, where most of the 
Lastern contracts are looked after. 





THE PIONEER GRANITE WORKERS. 


As long ago as 1868 the granite quarries of St. 
Cloud were opened and operated by Matthias 
Breen, founder of the Matt. Breen Stone Co , of 
St. Paul, the present owners and operators. 

The granite beds cover an area of ten square 
miles, St. Cloud being in the centre. The sev- 
eral quarries produce both red and gray granite 
of a superior quality, and almost any length or 
dimension is obtainable, owing to the peculiar 
formation, at comparitively light expense and 
with little labor The first stone taken out was 
used in the Post-office building, St. Paul, and in 
the Minneapolis City Hall. 

The thirty acres owned by the compauy furnish 
employment for about one hundred men. Steam 
drills and blasting are used in breaking up the 
great boulders that lie exposed in sizes varying 
from fifty to sixty feet in breadth and sixty to a 
hundred in length. The larger portion of the 
stone taken out now is used for paving-blocks 
and curbing. In one year, a million and a quar- 
ter of blocks and about six miles of curbing were 
shipped from this quarry to St. Paul, Milwaukee 
and Chicago. The stone has a strength of 28,000 
pounds per square inch, weighs a fraction over 
167 pounds to the cubic foot, and ranks ninety in 
a seale of 100. The quarry’s equipment is com- 
plete in every particular. 

Across the Mississippi River, what are known 
as the West Side quarries were opened four years 
ago, onthe St. Cloud & Wilmar branch of the 
Great Northern Railway, where the company 
controls forty acres. Here were found the 
solid beds of granite used in the construction of 
the New York Life buildings of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the Endicott and Arcade building 
of St. Paul and many other prominent Twin City 
structures. Seventy stone-cutters and as many 
quarrymen are here employed preparing the 
stone according to the architects’ plans and speci- 
fications. 

The company owns still another quarry at Ka- 
sota, where a fine grade of limestone is produced. 
It will thus be seen that the Matt. Breen Stone 
Co. are prepared to furnish stone of any descrip- 
tion entering into the construction of buildings, 
and are entirely competent to make contracts for 
any amount of work. The freight rates to St. 
Paul are four cents a hundred and twice that to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. Estimates furnished 
and all work guaranteed. The company’s office 
isin the Germania Life Insurance building, St. 
Paul. 
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CHEAP FUEL. 


Few people who live in the eastern part of 
North Dakota realize what a large supply of ex- 
cellent fuel lies imbedded in the hills of the 
‘‘Bad Lands” and adjoining rolling country in 
the western part of the State. Where the streams 
and railroads have cut through or down the hill- 
sides, seams of coal from four to twenty-five feet 
in thickness have been exposed, and show up at 
short distances from each other as one travels 
along. At Medora, one can stand on the railroad- 
bridge and see high along the face of the hills 
through which the Little Missouri runs, a dozen 
out-cropping black seams, in different places, 
running along almost parallel with the level of 
the river and extending into the hills an un- 
known distance. Some of the best of the mines 
are being worked in a small way and coal is sent 
as far as Fargo, where it sells for $3.25 per ton 
onthe cars. The price at the mines is $1.00 per 


ton, while the farmer or ranchman who lives 
there simply hitches up his team in the fall, 
goes to the most convenient out-cropping vein, 
and with pick and bar loads his wagon and hauls 
home his winter fuel. 

It is a soft, smokeless lignite, burns with a 
clear, bright flame, will hold fire forty-eight 


. 





hours, does not clinker and has about one-half the 
heating value of the best Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite. There is more or less of this coal overa 
territory three hundred miles north and south 
and two hundred miles east and west, or the whole 
of the west half of the State. No large mines 
have been opened except at Sims and Dickinson, 
on the Northern Pacific, and near Minot, on the 
Great Northern. 

Future developments and more railroads are 
bound to bring this cheap and excellent fuel to 
the doors of our valley wheat farmers who 
need it.—Pembina Pioneer Express. 

= - *@e 


THE ARTESIAN BASIN. 


Col. Nettleton, who was detailed to make a 
thorough investigation of the artesian basins of 
North Dakota, so far as could be learned by ex- 
amination of the artesian wells in the State, 
soundings, etc., witha view to ascertaining what 
could be accomplished in the way of irrigation 
by means of wells, spent considerable time with 
his corps of assistants in this vicinity last 
summer, says the Grand Forks Plaindealer. The 
colonel has just completed his report. From an 
abstract published in the Evening Tribune, the 
following excerpts pertaining especially to this 
region are made. He says that the artesian 
basin of the James River Valley is the most ex- 
tensive known. While it underlies this valley 
from one end to the other, it extends far west 
and covers altogether about 40,000 square miles, 
or a body larger than the State of Ohio The 
truth of this is fully established by the character 
of the wells that have been drilled in all parts of 
it. The artesian rock of that immense basin 
tips to the north, though the pitch is not con- 
tinual. The water is struck at a depth of from 
500 to 600 feet at Yankton or along the northern 
line of Nebraska and at 1,500 to 1,700 at Devils 
Lake, in North Dakota, and between that place 
and the Manitoba line. The bottom of the well 
at Devils Lake is 1,500 feet from the surface and 
forty-seven feet below the level of the sea. The 
Yankton well is 1,259 feet above the sea level. 
The bottom of it is 644 feet above sea level. The 
dip of the artesian rock from Yankton to Devils 
Lake is thus shown to be about 700 feet. The 
opinion prevails that the bas‘n lies wholly be- 
tween the Missouri and the Red rivers, but Prof. 
Nettleton dissipates that notion. It is demon- 
strated that the eastern line of the great reser- 
voir is west of the Minnesota boundary, but it 
extends a long distance west of the Missouri 
River. The same body of water is struck at 
Mandan, Chamberlain and at points almost as far 
west as Deadwood. It can be reached anywhere 
in the Coteaus or Bad Lands. The Red River 
Valley between Fargo and the Manitoba line 
now has between 400 and 500 wells. By this sys- 
tem a flow of water is obtained by drilling on an 
average about 200 feet. The supply is inex- 
haustible, but the force is nothing like that of 
the artesian basin to the west. The water wkich 
the Red River Valley people are thus obtaining 
is carried between layers of rock and clay which 
pitch to the eastward. While the same water 
can be found as far west as the James River and 
even beyond, it requires the depression of the 
Red River Valley wells to make it available. 
From 427 of these Red River Valley wells there 
is a constant flow of 4,585 gallons per minute, an 
amount sufficient to cover twenty acres to the 
depth of one foot in twenty-four hours. The 
professor is an enthusiast on the subject of irri- 
gation and advises all farmers to use it, even if 
they do no better than to employ a cheap wind- 
mill in ordinary wells, for the irrigation of truck 
gardens. He says that every farmer on the 
prairies should store the surplus water. The 
point is that irrigation eyen on the smallest 
scale is important. 
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THE ASCENT OF MT. TACOMA, 


Mount Tacoma is without doubt the grandest 
mountain in all America. It is naturally the 
pride of the State of Washington, and well it 
might be. Its glistening white summit is to be 
seen from almost every portion of the State, and 
a sight of it instills a desire in the mind of every- 
its summit. This, though, is a 
very serious and difficult undertaking, and few 
have stood upon the top. Many have 
attempted the trip, but returned disheartened at 
their failure and pronounced the feat impossible. 


one to ascend 


ever 


The accompanying cuts give but a faint idea of 
the magnitude and grandeur of this most pictur- 
mountain. They are reproduced from 
photographs taken by Oscar S. Brown, the leader 
of the Enumclaw, Washington, party who were 
ascending to the summit last 
summer, and planting the stars and stripes at 
the highest point from which they were ever 
unfurled. 


esque 


successful in 


The party, consisting of Oscar S. Brown, A. G. 
Rogers, P. L. Markey and Silas Balsley, accom- 
plished the arduous undertaking on the second 
day of July, 1891. The flag was ten by eighteen 
feetand was donated by the citizens of Enumclaw; 
and when in position on the summt, 14,444 feet 
level, floated from the head of a 
twenty-three-foot flagstaff. The foot of the staff 
was firmly imbedded in the hot and steaming 
bed of voleanic cinder that forms the edge of the 
craters. 


above sez 


A slight bank of snow rose a few feet 
above this, covering that portion dividing the 
two volcanic craters. As snow would bea poor 
foundation, the flag was necessarily planted about 
ten feet below the very summit. The day was 
bright and clear and a good view was obtained 
of the country miles around. Puget Sound, fifty 
miles away, was discernible as well as its numer- 
ous bays and inlets. To the south, Mounts Hood, 
Jefferson and all other principal peaks of the 
Cascades reared their stately heads; while to 
the west the snow-capped Olympics spread out 
and presented a grand panoramic view. 

The party remained on top several hours, 
when they retraced their steps and arrived at 
their camp at the ‘‘Camp of the Clouds,” about 
eleven P. M., without accident or mishap—though 
pretty well exhausted from the exertion of the 





PLACING A FLAG ON SUMMIT OF 
trip. In all, the trip from the 
Clouds” to the summit occupies about 
hours. It is a very arduous undertaking and 
should only be attempted by men with hardened 
musles and strong lungs. Numerous specimens 
of volcanic cinder and lava as well as specimens 
of gold and silver-bearing quartz, which abound 
in the vicinity of Mount Tacoma, were brought 
home by the party as mementos of their ever-to- 
be-remembered journey to the summit of Ameri- 


‘Camp of the 


eighteen 


ca’s grandest mountain. JoHN KELLY. 
Enumclaw, Wash 
~~ 
in 





SUMMIT OF MT. TACOMA.—From a photo by Oscar 8S. Brown. 
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BIG PE LAKE, WASHINGTON. 


There is a lake 


miles long some distance from the borax beds, in 


about one mile wide by two 
Douglas County, which has been a great resort 
for the Indians when afilicted with eruptions or 
It is 
very efficacious in curing all cutaneous diseases 
It is called by the 
Indians ‘‘Big Pe Lake.”’ The water has a yellow- 
ish tinge, but is very clear. 
the bottom of it 


There is something peculiar about it; 


skin diseases of any kind. reported to be 


and even syphilitic disorders. 


A person can see to 


where it is thirty feet deep. 
the sur- 
face reflects images equal toa mirror, and mag- 
nifies objects many fold. It will magnify a child 
Its magnifying 


The 


surface is 


to the proportions of a giant 


power is wonderful, our informant says. 
from the lake’s 
This 
been used by the Indians from time immemorial 
and is still ized the 
There is no doubt that from its healing proper- 


ties it will be taken up and some 


hand or foot reflected 


magnified most astonishingly. lake has 


uti for purposes named 
day become a 
great watering place, eclipsing the famous Med 
Ellenshurgh Loca wer 


A WINTER MIRAGE. 


ical Lake. 


those winter 


peared last Sunday morning, only of a far grander 


One of numerous mirages ap- 
and extensive apparition to the ones of common 
occurrence bringing in view far distant 


The Mouse River for a distance of 


points 
of notoriety. 
twenty miles of the wooded course was so dis- 
tinctly reflected that groves and stock ranches 
were visible to the naked eye, notwithstanding 
the view being from thirty-five to forty miles to 
the southwest and at least 100 feet lower than 
Barton and Willow 


Dunseith. The elevators at 


City were vividly drawn. [arm houses through 
this optical illusion were brought to sight from 


doorstep to chimney, that otherwise could not 


have been seen with the most powerful field- 
glass. It was a grand sight, unable to be over- 


drawn.— Dunseith (N. D.) Herald. 
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A COMEDY OF DIVORCE. 


A South Dakota Idyl. 
Y | NKLIN W. LEE, AUTHOR OF “‘SENATOR 
LARS ERIKSON,” ETC. 


Petite Mrs. Caryll impatiently drummed upon 


t ottoman with her dainty little foot, while 
sundry irregular corrugations marred the in- 
tegrity of her fair brow The actual absurdity 


f the situation never occurred to her at all, for 


she was vexed, and when a woman is angry what 
tlle sense oO humor she possesses leaves her. 
All that she could think of just then was the 
sudden and unpleasant realization that her long 
ourney from New York to Sioux Falls promised 


to be fruitless. It was very annoying—certainly 
ery inconsiderate on her husband’s part. What 
id put it into his usually level head to appear 
pon the scene at a time when matters were 

1 g so admirably? 

benefit of the reader who does not care 


to have too much left to his imagination, let me 
explain. Mr. and Mrs. Caryll—ten to one his 

ndfather’s name was plain Carroll—had 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of all concerned 
ind unconcerned ind especially to those who 
were not concerned,) that as husband and wife 
they were decidedly incompatible. They were a 
handsome couple, and heaven, apparently, smiled 
ipon their union; but those who had hurled rice 
ind old slippers at their carriage as they were 

ven to the depot after the wedding recked not 


of the futility of their good wishes. It seemed to 


he a happ marriage, and n some respects 
turned out to be of the average sort But they 
did not understand each other, never grew to 
learn each other’s ways, and, in the end, their 


iarrels became so frequent and disturbing that 


only a tilt of more than usual force was needed 
to bring the morceau of farce-comedy to an end 
and precipitate the final undoing of the reverend 
bishop's ill-advised work 

Whatever the feeling she entertained for him, 
f 


Cary | honest y ked her Passion had died of 


the depression induced by daily companionship, 
giving place to something between social friend- 
ship and actual love He admired her beauty, 
vhich was of the piquant sort and therefore in 
dicated her inre ability he saw the better 

ilities which she chose to hide, thinking 

eper feeling old fashioned: he tried his best to 
ove her and be friends; but she would not let 
him, and her temper, the outgrowth of childish 
fishness, was abominable. Cul 
f 


mination, therefore, came at last in that un 


manner so characteristic of all 


domestic squabbles—probably beginning with 
some utterly trivial cause and gathering force 
and volume each moment, asa snowball increases 


n size as it is rolled Harsh words were used on 
hoth sides, for hers was a bitter, unreasonable 


ie and he was ready in his own defense 


’ n obedience to tradition and her 
folly, had gone home to her mother. Jack had 


first to Paris and then to various 


one we ™ 

European capitals, returning at the end of six 
months. Then, after a brief examination of his 
affairs, he had whirled across the continent by 
degrees, pulling speckled beauties out of the 


Nepigon and glistening salmon out of the Colum- 
bia, shooting duck in Minnesota marshes and 
bagging prairie chickens in the Dakotas. That 
was the last she had heard of him. There were 
vague rumors that he had purchased a ranch 
somewhere in Montana, but that did not inter- 
est her 

“Go to Dakota,” her brother had said, looking 
up from his paper one evening. ‘‘The laws are 
easy and divorces are being granted with more 





| avail. 











“HE FELT A TOUCH UPON HIS ARM.” 


live there ninety days, put in your application 
on the grounds of abandonment, non-support— 
anything you like—and inside of six months you 
will be a free woman. It is worth atrial.” 

The idea was repugnant to her at first. Some 
women would sacrifice their immortal souls 
rather than offend Mrs. Grundy in the slightest 
degree. But she craved freedom, the right to do 
as she pleased—within certain limits, of course; 
or, at least, she thought she did. Besides, she 
wanted to be fashionable—society contained so 
many divorces, and they were so popular. And 
so, at last, her relatives prevailed upon her to 
fly to “‘the land of the Dacotahs” and domicile 
herself until such time as she was able to secure 
a decree. She was assured that she would not 
be lonely, as eight of the women in her own 
“set,” together with the wife of a foreign min- 
ister, the daughter of a senator and others, had 
already taken residence. 

But now, it seemed, all this was to be without 
Her husband, upon whom the proper 
papers had been served, had come for the pur- 
pose of defending his suit and defeating her plan. 


facility than in Chicago. Pack a few trunks, ! At least, that was what her vanity told her. He 





did not wish to lose her entirely, to have their 
lives sundered, to be shut out from her presence 
forever, she thought. What woman would have 
thought differently? Else, why had he so sud- 
denly come from nowhere in particular and con- 
fronted her as she strolled along one of the 
principal thoroughfares of that hustling South 
Dakota city? 

A little older, a little manlier, he seemed. He 
vas so tall, so well-knit, always so handsome of 
feature and so tender as to eyes and mouth. It 
had all rushed back upon her when she met him 
face to face; the brighter past, the halcyon days 
of their wooing and all that; but she remorse- 
lessly crowded the feeling back, thinking it 
absurd and medieval. He, more at ease than 
herself, courted no recognition; but she, startled 
out of her presence of mind, bowed graciously 
and was almost on the point of speaking when he 
lifted his derby hat and passed on. Then had 
her heart sunk into an abyss of gloom, for his 
presence admitted of but one explanation, and, 
knowing his firmness, she feared the result. She 
would have sent him a note, asking him to call, 
that they might arrive at an amicable legal 
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understanding which would remove all obstacles 
to the coveted divorce; but such a meeting and 
interview would be manifestly ridiculous. There 
was nothing for her to do but to wait—and hope. 

The ‘‘divorce colony,” as it was termed, had 
its coteries and cliques, each of which absorbed 
a certain number of townspeople, and social 
functions were devised in order to partially re- 
lieve the tedium of enforced exile. And at one 
of these gatherings a native—a woman of but 
but little penetration and no tact, remarked: 

‘*There is another Caryll in the city. I met 
him to-day—a Mr. John Caryll. Is he a relative 
of yours?” 

“Only by marriage,” Mrs. Caryll replied, 
without moving an eyelash, and in such an easy, 
matter-of-fact manner that her companion never 
saw the point 

The days passed, each increasing her nervous- 
ness. Her attorney endeavored to reassure her, 
saying that he had received no intimation of any 
disposition on Caryll’s part to fight the case, but 
she refused to take comfort. His presence could 
be accounted for in no other way. Once, in her 
desperation, she despatched a note to her hus- 
band, requesting him to call and discuss “a 
strictly business and legal matter.’’ The italics 
were hers, for she desired that he should not 
jump at any conclusion and respond under the 
inspiration of the thought that perhaps she 
wished to heal the breach. But, alas! he had 
left on a shooting trip the night before. 

When he returned she had grown somewhat 
accustomed to the ambiguous situation and had 
decided to speak to him casually should they 
happen to meet at a convenient time and place. 
She did not contemplate reproaching him, for, 
in her woman’s heart of hearts, she could not 
blame him. Her vanity forgave the wretch. At 
times she actually felt sorry for him and grew 
positively pathetic as she dwelt only upon his 
forlorn condition, his lonely days, his loveless 
life and all that sort of thing. Although she did 
not understand Caryll fully, never having taken 
the trouble to sound his nature, she had wit 
enough to see, in the end, that he was a man of 
domestic tastes, one to whom a woman’s tender 
touches were necessary and who cherished 
utopian dreams of a loving wife and mother, a 
home and a quiet, love-lit life. He was not such 
a bad fellow, when all was said, and she often 
told herself that she might easily find a worse 
life-partner. In point of fact, one gloomy night 
when the clouds hung low and the skies were 
tearful, when she felt lonely and exiled, she had 
entertained serious thoughts of abandoning the 
whole proceeding, of sending for him and throw- 
ing herself into his glad, passionate embrace; 
but the mere idea was folly. The special cor- 
respondents would reap a rich harvest of sensa- 
tionalism from the incident and make her the 
jest of the whole country. 

‘*Mrs. Andrews will get her decree next month 
and then Caryll will be happy,” said someone in 
her hearing. 

Mrs. Caryll smiled. It was a supercilious, 
thoroughly feminine smile. She understood his 
plan and it amused her. Her husband, besides 
intending to fight for possession of her, hoped to 
rouse her dormant love, if it existed, with the 
spur of jealousy. Mrs. Andrews was a plaintive, 
sweet faced, clinging woman, but lacking in 
strength or force of character, Mrs. Caryl 
thought, because she was so negative in the 
presence of others. And so, whenever these 
tales of quasi-friendship came to her ears, Mrs. 
Caryll was vastly amused by her husband’s evi- 
dent blindness. In the first place, she could not 
bring herself to be jealous of Mrs. Andrews; in 
the second, she had no right to be jealous; finally, 
she credited Jack with better taste. And then, 
after all these, she drifted into a brown study, 
wherein she wandered away from Sioux Falls at 


; 


the dictates of her second self and sought the 
happier days of the past. 

It was at a semi-formal little gathering, at the 
home of one of the permanent residents, that 
Mrs. Caryll first had an opportunity of con- 
versing with her husband. Possibly, had he 
known in advance that she was to grace the occa 
sion with her presence, even that opportunity 
would have been denied her, for he frowned dis- 
tinctly when he beheld her face. Perceiving 
this and fearing that he would be indiscreet, she 
made it a point to skillfully tack and luff until 
she reached his side, mentally vowing the while 
that he should pay for that frown before her 
decree was entered. 

“Mr. Caryll, I believe,” she said, diplomatic- 
ally for the benefit of certain others in the 
vicinity. 

‘Delighted, I’m sure,’ he replied, with admir- 
able presence of mind. ‘‘Now that I think of it, 
this must be the wife of Mr. John Caryll, of 
New York.” 

‘*Yes; we met at Newport,” she replied signifi- 
cantly and truthfully. 

After they had seated themselves upon a divan 
and the others had passed out of hearing, Mrs. 
Caryll found it difficult for her to begin, con- 
sidering the awkwardness of their position, and 
nearly ruined her fan in an effort to calm herself, 
now that the all-important moment had arrived, 
and frame a suitable speech. 

‘““You were saying——?” she suggested ner- 
vously. 

‘*How do you like Dakota?” he inquired, and 
she fancied that she detected a twinkle in 
his eye. 

‘“T should like it better if my mind were at 
ease. The fact is, 1 am at a loss to account for 
your presence here.” 

“Tt is solely for your sake.” 

‘*For my sake? I do not comprehend!” she ex- 
claimed, wonderingly. 

“Tt is very simple,” he said carelessly. ‘*You 
are young, handsome, accomplished 

‘*Thanks!”—satirically. 

“Don’t mention it. I assume, too, that you 
have some faint idea of marrying again,—if, 
indeed, you have not already decided to do so at 
your earliest possible convenience.” 

**Well?”—His coolness amazed her. It was like 
a cold douche. 

‘*Well, if the case went by default your divorce 
would not be valid in New York, where, should 
you marry again under such circumstances, you 
would be liable to arrest for bigamy.” 

“Great heaven!” 

“Hence, in order that you might not un- 
wittingly entangle yourself in such a way as to 
endanger your future peace of mind, I concluded 
to come here and satisfy all legal requirements 
in such a manner as to make your decree valid 
in every state in the Union and in Europe. Who 
knows? you may want to ally yourself to some 
effete duchy or marquisate.”’ 

‘*You are very kind!” she murmured, growing 
red and white by turns. 

“Not at all. I am simply doing what is right. 
Since you are so anxious to sever the bond,” he 
added, smiling brightly at Mrs. Andrews, who 
was sitting opposite, ‘tit would scarcely be hon- 
orable for me to hamper you in any way or con- 
spire to render your happiness imperfect. 

Will you pardon me?”’ 

Rising and bowing, he drifted into a group at 
the other end of the room, leaving his bewildered 
wife sitting alone upon the divan. Some mo- 
ments later, as he was about to go outside fora 
smoke, he felt a touch upon his arm. Looking 
around, he beheld Mrs. Caryll, and at sight of 
her banished, as best he could, much of the 
weariness, the pathos, that had crept into his 
face during his brief solitude. 





“Mr, Caryll,” she said, casually, ‘‘won’t you 





have the goodness to escort me to my cottage? 
I find that I have neglected something of the 
greatest importance and I do not care to go 
alone.” 

Caryll lifted his brows in surprise, but he was 
too well-bred to comment upon the _ patent 
peculiarity of such an idea; and so, securing 
their wraps, he led the way, followed by the 
curious glances of the onlookers. 

Both were uncommunicative, and during the 
walk along the three blocks to Mrs. Caryll’s 
cottage not a word was spoken. But when the 
gate was reached and he paused as if to await 
her return, she said, 

‘Come in.” 

Caryll stared at her 

‘*‘T should be the last person in the world to 
accept such an invitation, for I, of all others, 


have the least right there,” he retorted 
brusquely. 

‘*What if I should insist?” 

“*T should say that you were a martyr to what 


people term ‘common courtesy.’ ” 

‘But whatif I should implore?” she persisted. 

‘That would be cruelty—to yourself and to 
me,” he replied, genuine feeling creeping for the 
first time into his tones. 

“Jack! Jack! can’t you see that I am weary of 
all this folly? Can’t you see, dear, that my pride 
has been forcing me to play a part that has been 
torture to me?” Her pleading accents brought 
him closer to her in an instant. 

‘*Alice, what does this mean?” he demanded, 
passionately. ‘‘Do you know what you are say- 
ing? More thanall, do you know what you are 
doing?” 

‘*Yes, for the first time since we were mar- 
ried,’ she replied, sobbingly, her arms stealing 
about him as in the old Newport days. 
dear, I’m tired of all this comedy. It has grown 
It is breaking my heart, for until 


‘Jack, 


too serious. 
lately I never knew how much I loved you, how 
much you were to me, how much | have pained 
you and how foolish I have been. Won't you 
take me back, dear? Ill try to be good.” 

“Such being the case, I'll cheerfully enter 
our cottage,” he said, his arm encircling her 
waist. 

Together they slowly walked into the house, 
and the door, as it closed upon them, shut out 
forever that nineteenth century demon of un- 
rest—Divorce. 

en 


“PASS TWO.” 





“The Prince and the Pauper’ was produced 
toalarge matinee audience yesterday. After the 
matinee performance Elsie Leslie rambled about 
the Lyceum and just as she reached the foot of 
stairway leading to the dress circle she was met 
by a tiny newsboy who asked her if she wanted 
to buy a paper. She saw a wistful look in his 
eyes and asking himif he had attended the mat- 
inee, she found out that he wanted to but did not 
have the money. She procured a slip of paper 
and wrote thereon: ‘‘Pass two. Elsie Leslie.” 
The little chap was overjoyed and when the 
doors opened for the evening performance he and 
his sister were there waiting. Manager Seeley 
read his pass and in order to add still further 
joy to their outing put the children in one of the 
boxes. Their suprise and admiration knew no 
bounds, but they watched the play with the 
keenest interest, entirely oblivious to the fact 
that many wondering eyes were cast upon them 
during the progress of the play. The incident 
shows that all her success has not spoiled the 
little star’s heart and that the dual character 
she portrays becomes her very well. By this 
little act of thoughtfulness she added a bright 
spot to the lives of two poor children who will 
no doubt hold her name in gracious remembrance 
while life lasts.— Duluth News. 
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S I SCH ED I UNDS 
\ ist the ambulances re ied wit! 
the wounded they were started for the rear We 
followed a rough road through a wild co intry, 
ind W track passed over wet places it 
vas corduroyed with small poles. The jolting 
nd swa 0 idded to the miss ry of the poor 
fellows, who were thrown against each other 
i iwalnst n sides of the ambulances with 
ery lurch of the heavy vel es. The road was 
ned on both sides wit a throng of men, some 
‘ ed | ms in slings, among 
hon vere MAnvy ble-bodied fellows who had 
had enough of fighting and ere making for a 
place of safe ty, careless of their duty to be with 
the omra ~ Vv hose oO vs ve could stil 
nea \ e tha ult noon tt strarvgiers were 
se ed with a par in¢ irted on a run, crylng 
( i re ( ng Then the drivers o 
the a ince oO vhip their horses and the 
ting ve oug! ila walk, Decame agonizing 
The wounded men screamed and swore at the 
drivers, imploring them to stop and saying they 
had rather be captured than murdered in that 
fashion \fter a mile or so of this mad career 
the throng would he vin lo rea e that there was 
no immediate danger and men and horses would 
settie dowr nto a walk 
t night-fall the amt inces stopped at a farm 
[he one | was in halted on a side hill in sucha 
position that the feet of its six occupants were 
higher than their heads Che driver unhitched 
} horses and left us to our wretchedness, It 
was not long be fore I had the great JOY of hear- 
t the voice of my brother enquiring for me 
1iong the I of m ul es ‘I er I fe t sure 
that wha nfort could ” procured for me in 
} plessness wo not be wanting ihe true 
arte Oy A I his ow blanket, madea 
ind boiled a cup of coffee, and when I had 
supped on hard tack moistened in the oratefu 
beverage that was the chief solace of a soldier's 
fe, he made his bivouac under the vehicle so 
he could be within cal He said he would stay 
’y me unt got safely to hospital, he didn’t 
care whether they called it desertion in the 
regiment or not He was a good deal of a pet 
n the “‘Seventl on account of his extreme 


youth, his unvarying cheeriness and his musical 
talents, and I felt sure that he would not be 
alled to account for his absence without leave 
on such an errand 


The weary pilgrimage of the wounded began 


anew next morning At noon we were all taken 
out of the ambulances and placed in rows on the 
floor of ar d barn, and here the surgeons began 
their bloody work of,mercy. I shut my eyes to 
the horrible sights around me but could not help 
hearing the groans and cries of the men who 
were being operated upor Finally it came my 
turn \ young doctor newly arrived in the field 
from his country home in Ohio, who probably 
had never treated a surgical case in his life. cut 


around musket ball out of my thigh near the 


knee and sewed up the opening with a needle 
and thread. This was a mistake which nearly 


cost me my leg afterwards fe should have left 


the aperture open for the wound to suppurate 





freely, both where the ball went in and where it 
was cut out. My case was less unfortunate, how- 
ever, than tens of thousands of others during the 
war. Probably the lives of one-half the men 
who died from wounds in that terrible struggle 
might have been saved with skillful surgery. 
We were next loaded into army wagons on 
straw, the ambulances being ordered to return to 
the front. The jolting was worse than before 
but I had room to change my position and | 
suffered less. The doctor had told me that the 
knee joint was not injured; that the wound, 
though a bad one, would probably heal in a few 
weeks and [ felt in much better spirits. My 
brother trudged along by the side of the wagon, 
ing his canteen for me at every brook we 
crossed, bathing my wound and cheering me up 
f home. We reached the village of 
Front Royal on the evening of the next day, the 
third from the battle field, and were placed on 
the floor of a church. The fourth day we were put 


with talk O 


nto freight cars, on the floor of which a little 
hay had been strewn. The weather was hot and 
the sheet-iron car in which I was placed had the 


temperature of an oven. One man died in our 
car \t evening the train rolled over the Long 


Bridge and entered Washington, stopping on 
Maryland Avenue, in a district of the city in- 
habited by poor white people and negroes. The 
women, white and colored, came out of the little 
cottages, bringing coffee, fruits, ice water and 


f [ had had nothing to eat but 


ood of all kinds 
coffee and hard tack for four days and I remem- 
ber the keen delight with which I dispatched a 
slice of good white bread and butter and a piece 
of apple pie. The upper classes of Washington 
society sympathized with the South during the 
whole war, but the poor people were intensely 
loyal and spent a large part of their earnings in 
the relief of the wounded soldiers who were 
brought into the city by train loads and boat 
oads from the battle fields of Virginia. 

Next morning we were hauled in ambulances 
to a hospital on the northern hills overlooking 
the city and there my blue uniform was taken 
off, my body was washed of the dirt of weeks of 
hard campaigning, I was given a coarse cotton 
What a sense 
of luxury I had when my wounds were bandaged 
with clean linen and I found myself reposing on 
No more 


shirt and placed in a narrow cot. 


1 bed, with sheets and a real pillow! 
sleeping on the ground now, with my cartridge 
box under my head and my musket by my side, 
ready to fall in if the drums should beat the 
There were painful days ahead for me, 
however. Great abcesses formed on my leg. 
The surgeons wanted to cut the leg off, but the 
sweet-faced sister of charity who ministered in 
the ward, with admirable patience, sympathy 


alarum 


and self-sacrificing devotion, begged for delay. 
[ was chloroformed and operated on. A piece of 
my blue trowsers had been carried by the bullet 
into the wound and when this was removed I 
began to mend. The hospital was a group of 
long whitewashed sheds, each shed constituting 
a ward and containing about forty cots, placed in 
two rows, with a passage between. There was 
aseparate building for serious operations and 
Almost every night 

Next morning the 
body was taken out, the cot remade and a new 


another for the cooking. 
some one died in our ward. 


man was brought in. No bed was longer than 
one day without a tenant. I observed that the 
deaths almost always occurred after midnight 
and before daybreak, and I soon noticed that 
whether a man died or lived depended almost as 
much on his courage as on the nature of his 
wounds. A man on my right died from a wound 
that was little more than a scratch, the bullet 
barely chipping off a bit of the bone of his leg. 
He had no grit, and kept lamenting and sighing, 
saying again and again that he should never see 
his home and that he knew he should die. To 





the surprise of the surgeons who had laughed at 
his fears, he was found dead one morning. Across 
the aisle from my cot was a lively young fellow 
of my regiment who had received four wounds, 
two of them very serious; yet he was cheerful 
and hopeful through all his sufferings and never 
for a moment admitted that he was not certain 
to recover. That man got well by force of will 
and buoyancy of’ temperament and is to-day a 
successful merchant in Cleveland. 

I do not remember that the frequent deaths in 
our ward depressed me much. Dying had come to 
be of little importance to us soldiers. In the 
field we never spoke of it as a great calamity; 
what we dreaded was suffering from ghastly 
It seems to me now that young people 
have much less fear of death than people of 
middle age, and perhaps if I am right this may 
account for the indifference with which soldiers 
look upon the sudden cessation of life. Here 
may be an argument for the doctrine of the 
The soul newly housed 


wounds. 


transmigration of souls. 
in this state of existence does not feel strongly 
attached to its tenement at first but grows by 
long association more and more identified with 
the body and is unwilling to part from it until 
the ‘house of clay” begins todecay with old age. 
This idea is expressed in a little poem by Sir 
Walter Raleigh beginning, ‘‘Go, pallid soul, the 
body's guest.” I was not religious when a sol- 
dier and was very skeptical as to all received 
forms of faith; but I believed firmly and unques- 
tioningly in the immortality of the soul. The 
fact that I existed seemed to me the strongest 
possible evidence that I should continue to exist. 
The thought of death was not as melancholy to 
me as that of the weariness of living. A com- 
“ade who was able to go about on crutches used 
to sit by my bedside at twilight and play on the 
flute that sad German air, ‘‘The long, long, weary 
day,”’ and the tears would fill my eyes at the 
thoughts that came of the baffling, unsatisfactory 
nature of life. I wanted liberty, education, books, 
travel, love, and here I was tied to a bed of pain 
and with no future before me but to take up the 
struggle for a livelihood as a poor crippled prin- 
ter when discharged from the army. 

My former partner in the country newspaper 
at Painesville, John R. French, had obtained a 
clerkship in the Treasury Department. Twice a 
week he came out to see me, across the hot 
desert of weeds and red clay that then stretched 
over all the ground now occupied by the fashion- 
able quarter of Washington, and he never failed 
to bring a bag of oranges and a package of 
papers and magazines. He habitually spent half 
of every day and nearly all his salary in his 
ministrations in the hospitals. Complaint was 
made to Secretary Chase of his neglect of the 
duties of his desk. The big-hearted secretary 
said that there were plenty of men who could 
add figures but only a few who were willing to 
comfort the wounded soldier boys, and that 
French should be let alone to do as he pleased. 
My brother remained with me, serving as a 
nurse in the ward until my recovery was assured, 
when he returned to the regiment, to be 
wounded himself at Chancellorsville and to come 
back to a Washington hospital. 

One of the miseries of hospital life was the 
smell of festering wounds, a penetrating, peculiar, 
sickening odor which was never wholly abseut 
when all the windows were open and which 
filled the ward at the hours, morning and evening, 
when lint and bandages were renewed. Then 
the surgeons used to call the profuse suppuration 
from gun-shot wounds the necessary sloughing 
off of dead matter, but now they say it is caused 
by bacilli getting into the flesh. Modern surgery 
applies antiseptic preparations and seeks to 
keep the air out from the injured parts, knowing 
that the atmosphere is laden with minute forms 
of animal life that seize upon any exposed tissue 
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which has suffered a hurt and multiply init by 
millions. 

After McClellan’s disastrous battles on the 
Peninsula the hospitals were so overcrowded 
that the War Department allowed every wounded 
soldier who could travel to go home, and as soon 
as I could move about slowly on crutches with 
one leg suspended in a sling fastened to my waist 
I was shipped back to Painesville, Ohio, with 
orders to report to Columbus as soon as I could 
In the village where I enlisted my vanity 
was gratified by being lionized as a hero fora 
few days. I found refuge in the hospitable home 
of a great-uncle, Eber D. Howe, by 
numerous family I was treated like a son and 
brother. I sat in the shade of the apple trees on 
the sunny September afternoons, with my 
wounded leg propped up on pillows, and became 
so absorbed in Victor Hugo’s ‘* 
which had just appeared, that Waterloo seemed 
more of a reality to me than Malvern Hill or 
Fair Oaks. Some days I would drive with my 
uncle down to the hotel and entertain the idlers 
there with accounts of marching and fighting. 
After a few weeks spent in this delightful idle- 
ness the war committee of the county sent me 
out to talk at recruiting meetings in country 
school houses and town halls, for I was now able 
to get around pretty well with one crutch and a 
cane. I doubted, however, whether the sight of 
my bullet-perforated leg would be a stimulant to 
patriotism and enlistment. From the regiment 
I received a warrant appointment as first ser- 
geant with orders to join a recruiting party. A 
lieutenant and I opened an office and in a few 
weeks succeeeed in gathering up about fifty good 
men and sending them to Virginia to fill up the 
gapsin the ranks of our Seventh Ohio Infantry. 
Late in the autumn I was ordered to Columbus 
for surgical examination. To my surprise and 
chagrin I was discharged for permanent dis- 
ability. I had fully expected to get well and go 
back to my regiment, but the surgeon told me 
that I would be lame for a long time and pos- 
sibly all my life and that I was good for nothing 
for a soldier. 

[ was now thrown 


walk. 


whose 


Les Miserables,” 


on my own resources. If I 
[I had possessed a moderate share of self con- 
fidence I would have returned to the field asa 
newspaper correspondent, for I had written 
letters constantly to the weekly paper in Paines- 
ville and some of them had been copied in the 
city papers with commendation; but I was diffi- 
dent and looked on myself as a mere tyro in 
journalism. As soon as I was able to limp 
around with no other aid than a stout cane I 
went to Cleveland and found work as a compositor 
in the job office of the Herald. The editor of the 
paper, Mr. Benedict, noticed one day the lame 
young man in blue army trousers going up stairs 
to the job office and stopped me to ask who I was 
and where I had served. A few days afterwards 
he offered me the position of marine and market 
reporter at a salary of six dollars a week, saying 
that I could have a case in the news room and 
set up my Own reports and thus make about as 
much more. Now came a happy time for me. 
About half of my working day I spent along the 
wharves among the vessel captains and with the 
grain merchants who formed the board of trade; 
then I went to the custom house to copy the list 
of arrivals and clearances and the rest of the 
time I set up in type my market reports and 
shipping news. By hard work I madesixteen or 
eighteen dollars a week. Every Saturday a few 
dollars went into the savings bank. My sister 
rented a few rooms and we kept house together. 
My name was on the free list at the shabby little 
play house called the Academy of Music, where 
I heard Peter and Caroline Richings, Couldock, 
Barry Sullivan and John Wilkes Booth. I was 
then twenty-two years old. I had contracted no 
bad habits. I felt an instinctive repugnance for 





tobacco, liquor and low company. Books were 
my favorite companions. I a light 
heart to my work every day and felt confident 
that I could make my way in the world. 
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went with 
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THE WARM CHINOOK WIND. 


The Indians of Montana have a tradition that 
the warm southwest winter winds come from the 
land of the Chinooks—the name of a tribe of 
Indians in Washington—hence the name. The 
Indians are right as tothe direction from whence 
far off in 
locating their source or describing their cause as 
are many pale-faces who have essayed to tell all 
about them. We have said the chinook is a 
peculiar wind. It may added it is 
peculiar to Montana and to the western portion 
of British Columbia. Neither Southern Oregon 
nor California has the gentle chinoook. It 


our chinooks come, but quite as 


also be 


finds its outlet through Montana and is lost 
among the cold waves of the Dakotas which 


come down from the north like a wolf on the 
fold, carrying suffering and sometimes death in 


their embrace. But to the question: From 
whence comes the chinook? Here is_ the 
answer: 


The average altitude of Montana is but 5,000 
feet above the sea level, while the average alti 
tude of Colorado is 7,000 feet, of Wyoming 6,000 
feet, and of New Mexico 5,600 feet, It will thus 
be seen the area of Montana covers a great de- 
pression in the Rocky Mountain system. Through 
or over this the northeast trade 
winds, which blow up from the eastern coast of 
Asia, pass to the eastward. 


depression 


But before reaching 
the Pacific Coast these trade winds must pass 
over the great Japan current, a warm stream of 
water whose temperature falls 
eighty-six Fahrenheit, and 
heated as it were by the contact. These winds, 
when not cut off by cross-currents of air or met 
by cold waves from the north, the 
chinooks of Montana—a soft, warm wind before 
which the snow upon the plains and hillsides, 
and sometimes even upon the mountain tops, dis- 
appears like frost under a July sun. 


never below 


degrees become 


become 


The chinook exercises a powerful influence 
upon the climate of Montana. It is constantly 
battling against the cold northern waves and 
though often defeated it occasionally gets in its 
work, and when it does the snow and ice turn to 
water and leave it monarch of all it surveys. But 
at all times the chinook modifies the climate of 
Montana. It may not be felt in its primitive 
warmth but it is felt in the modification of the 
temperature. Look at yesterday morning’s 
Tribune’s dispatches: Forty degrees below at 
Red Lake, Minnesota; twenty-five below at 
Grand Forks; forty below at Winnipeg and 
thirty-five below at Jamestown, North Dakota. 
No such weather at Great Falls, and snow melt- 
ing to slush yesterday. The chinook is at work. 
When it gets fairly down to it the little snow 
upon the ranges of Northern Montana will be 
licked up and gone between sun and sun. 

The weather prophets at Washington will 
never hit Montana weather right during winter 
months unless they take into account the prob- 
able effect of the northeast trade winds. Their 
effect is shown in the isothermal line—that is, an 
imaginary line over the earth’s surface, passing 
through points having the same mean annual 
temperature. This line drops from the western 
portion of the British Possessions, where the 
warm influence of the Japan current is felt, into 


Montana, and from thence passes through 
Chicago, Cleveland and Harrisburg. It then 


strikes Europe at the southern part of France 
and passes through the wheat growing districts 
of Russia. Hence it may be seen that the average 
annual temperature of all these points and places 





named are the same. Every student of physical 
geography is familiar with these facts. 
the chinook 


But it is 
the gentle chinook, that gives Mon 
tana the finest climate in the world—Great Fall 
Tribune. 

ses 


MONTANA A FAVORED LAND. 


Montana is rich in vast fertile plains and ex- 
tensive mountain valleys, where from the richest 
the 

" 


numerous herds of 


soils of the continent grow luxuriant native 


which once fed 


grasses, 
buffalo, moose, elk, deer and antelope, and now 
feed, in addition to the 


herds of cattle and horses and numerous flocks of 
sheep. 


ranchmen’s stock, vast 


Every one of the score of 
from the Judith and Little 
to the Bitter Root and 
west, and from the Dominion 


mountain ranges 
Rockies on the east 
d’Alere on the 
on the north to the 
National Park on the south, is intersected with 


Coeur 


veins of gold and silver, copper and zinc, tellu- 
rium and bismuth, antimony and tin, lead and 
iron; while nearly every mountain gulch has 
placers of gold, some of them carrying besides 
gold, garnets, carnelians, topazes, amethysts, 
emeralds and sapphires of all the purest Oriental 
varieties. 

Our mountains are also clothed with forests of 
excellent timber, some of which is unsurpassed 
for utility and durability. 
the fertile 


plains are vast beds of excellent bituminous coals 


soils of 


Beneath our valleys and 
and lignites. 

The Atlantic slope is watered by the numerous 
Missouri and 
the Pacific slope with the head waters of the 
Columbia 


rivers and streams which form the 


Few countries have more springs 
and mountain streams sparkling with pure waters 
than Montana. 

Add to these and numerous other natural re- 
sources, a climate truly Italian in its serenity and 
genial temperature, and we show reason for us 
to be proud of our glorious mountain country. 
So far into the winter of ‘91 and "92, the weather 
has been most delightful, but onecold wave from 
the northeast carried the thermometer down to 
zero for a few days only. 

The beef from the cattle on our ranges, which 
have had no feed but the native grasses, on the 
natural range, is as fat and as juicy as was the 
best in October, or as the best stall-fed cattle of 
any country. No beef in the world 
that made on the bunch-grass of our foot-hills, in 
the fall and early winter. 


Surpasses 


Such are the inducements we can present to 
our countrymen, who have the will and energy 
to rustle and work and help develop these vast 
resources, and share with us the blessings they 
yield.— Montana Mining Review. 


PAPER FROM SAGE-BRUSH. 


Robert Laing, a resident of Boise, has made a 
discovery which may be of great value to the sage 
brush districts of Idaho, Utah, Nevada and other 
States. Mr. Laing isa practical paper maker, 
and some time ago he became imbued with the 
idea that the sage-brush which grows so rankly 
between Boise and Nampa might be converted 
into coarser grades of paper. He secured a wag- 
on-load of the supposedly useless shrub, and be- 
gan to experiment, By using the lime process, 
and treating the limbs of the brush to a protracted 
boiling, he secured a pulp that more then sat- 
isfied his expectations. It was equal to the very 
best wood pulp, and the presence of a long and 
strong fiber was plainly demonstrated. 

Mr. Laing states that he can manufacture sage- 
brush paper at small cost and that he can make 
a profit by selling it at four and one-half cents 
per pound.— Boise City (Idaho) Statesman. 
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A WARNING. 


One Kind of Nerve. 


Arthur writes me an instance 


(;,e0 L 


Nichols 
of what he calls ‘‘nerve 
the other day. 
perty Saturday evening for $10,000 and gave his 
On Sunday he sold the same 


by a fellow in Duluth 


he man bought a piece of pro- 


check in payment. 
piece for $22,000 cash, and was at the bank when 
it opened Monday morning to deposit $10,000 
with which to pay the check he had written Sat- 
urday night.—Fergus Falls Journal. 


The Noble Red Man. 


The gang of Cree Indians, who did such a 
favor to the citizensof Fort Benton last summer, 
by carrying off all decaying vegetables and 
animal matter on which they could lay their 
hands, re-appeared to day after a visit of several 
weeks with our Great Falls neighbors, and are 
camped along the lower Teton. Already they 
have been paying their respects to the refuse 
piles and swill barrels around town, and snipe a 
rotten lemon or a lobe of decomposing liver 
with an agility thatis enviablein a nobler cause. 
It seems that an all-wise Creator, in His creation 
of things, finding that there were things so filthy 
turkey 
buzzard shrank from touching them, created the 
How well 


that the coyote, the hyena and the 


Crees as scavengers to remove them. 
they fulfil their mission asingle glance at them 
and their ways will reveal.— iver Press. 


Matrimony a la Siwash, 

Shu-a-shep and Kleck-hum-teck were united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony at the office of 
Justice of the Peace W. H. Fifield to-day. Shu- 
a-shep is a Chiliwhist Indian and Kleck-hum-teck 
is a Methow klootchman, and the owner of 640 
acres of land near the Methow River. They tell 
a very interesting story of the way they were 
treated by the police and emissaries of the Cath- 
olic priest at Omak Lake, where they were stop- 
ping for the winter. Failing in an attempt to 
convert the couple and have them married in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, the priest and police undertook to ac- 


complish their object by force, and a free fight 


resulted, in which the friends of the lovers took 





a hand and bested the police. Re-inforcements 
were sent for, but before they arrived the couple 
had fled the camp and came to town and got 
spliced ‘tall same Boston man.”—Okanogan Out- 
ook. 


Curing Indians. 
Chief Joseph wishes to return to Idaho; 
but the editor of the Grand Ronde Chronicle 
thinks that the country will prove to warm 
for him, as the settlers remember the massacres 
of Camas Prairie and Mount Idaho, and would 
speedily make a good Indian of him. When 
Joseph shall read the article of that editor, he 
will be grieved. He was no more to blame for 
the massacres, than a starving wolf is to blame 
for running down its quarry. He lived on buff- 
alo and dog meat, and raw meats, which made 
him fierce, and yet the settlers hedged him in so 
that he could not get enough of that. They 
killed and scared away the buffalo and deer. His 
diet was wrong for peace. What he ate made 
him ugly, and what he didn’t eat made him ugly. 
The proper way to treat this Indian, and all other 
fighting Indians, is to convert them into fish In- 
dians. Settle them all on the Alaska Islands, 
with fishing utensils, and there will be no more 
trouble. When an Indian gets well saturated 
with fish oil, and the flesh is built up from sal- 
mon, he loses his fierceness. Game can be driven 
away; but the fish cannot. The Pacific waters 
are exhaustless. In the Indian war of the fifties, 
had the tribes been wood or prairie Indians, 
every settler on the Sound would have been put 
Wash. Pee ve ille. 


to the knife.— Whatcom 


A Case of Conscience. 

George Safley, the Bozeman undertaker, says 
the Chronicle, was once a prosperous farmer in 
Iowa, but inasmuch as the sumptuary enact- 
ments there not only effectually prohibited a 
profitable production of farm produce and put 
down the price of land as well, Mr. Safley con- 
cluded to come West. Many years ago when Mr. 
Safley could afford the expense of an $18 over- 
coat he purchased such a garment and one day 
hung it on the fence while he went to the other 
side of his farm to boss the hired man. When 
he returned the overcoat, or what was left of it, 
was on the other side of the fence and from its 
appearance every hog in the enclosure had been 
atit. The overcoat was left where it was and 
years ago Mr. Safley forgot all about the occur- 
rence. Imagine his surprise lust week when he 
received a letter from a former neighbor, who 
said that he had thrown the coat to the hogs out 
of spite, and as he had joined the church his 
conscience would not allow him tosleep until he 
had made a substantial pecuniary reparation for 
his grievous sin. Mr. Safley replied that he was 
glad to know that the writer had experienced a 
change of heart, but as for the amount of money 
due for the destruction of his new coat, he would 
leave that to the gentleman’s judgment. On 
Monday Mr. Safley received a return letter with 
an enclosure from his sinful and conscience- 
stricken neighbor. It contained just forty-two 
cents in postage stamps! 

A Mining Community. 

In a mining country like Coeur d’Alene men of 
almost any degree and nationality are to be found 
and each man has to paddle hisown canoe. Men 
from our best universities, backwoodsmen from 
all parts of the West, and thousands from every 
corner of the earth come here with the intention 
of remaining; but in doing so, if they hope for 
success, they must become part of the life here. 
In mining camps many things so prominent else- 
where are conspicuous by their absence, so that 
the ways, habits and customs common in older 
places are entirely unrecognized here. The gen- 
eral idea and principles of business will perhaps 
compare favorably with similar methods farther 





east, but still we are not without the iniquities 
too often heralded to the world. While we have 
honest miners and prospectors, we are not with- 
out blackmailers, who are nothing more nor any- 
thing less than swindling frauds. That class are 
unfortunately found in every mining community; 
being too lazy to work, they play fora grab 
game, displaying a tendency to keep control of 
things as far as possible, while in doing so they 
never fail to exceed the limits of minding their 
own business. Work brings the best satisfac- 
tion to life. Where there is honesty and enter- 
prise there will be found life worth the living, 
and no country offers greater opportunities to the 
truly energetic and industrious man than the 
mining regions of the Coeur d’Alenes.—Ceur 
’ Alene Barbarian. 


‘No Fool China Tom.”’ 

China Tom received a check Sunday from an 
old debtor drawn on the First National Bank of 
Shanghai. As he declines to explain the circum- 
stances we are led to believe that the money was 
loaned to beat a game of some sort of chance. 
The inquiry, however, will not be pushed, as itis 
nobody’s business but Tom’s. He was so gratified 
on the receipt of the money that he immediately 
opened a bottle of wine, which offered good cheer 
to his friends while it lasted. He went to one of 
the leading banks to cash the check and found 
the door locked. His face wore a puzzled air un- 
til he met the ever obliging and good humored 
teller. It was then ten o’clock. 

‘*Floine time go to ‘lok,”’ said Tom, glaring at 
Hershfield’s clock. 

‘*‘What's the matter with you,” said the teller. 

‘““‘Wha’s mally me, nolings mally me. Wha’s 
mally you, you no go to ‘lok. You no good. 
Hab China check. Go down to bank, dlo’ lock. 
Wha’s mally?” 

“Don’t you know that the banks are closed to- 
day?’ This is Washington’s birthday.” 

‘*Who ’Lashington?” 

‘*“Why, he’s the father of his country. See?” 

‘‘Menosee. ‘Lashington hell big man, kleep 
banks close, keep China Tom bloke all time. He 
own Melica?” 

‘*No, he’s only the father of it.” 

‘“‘Him say Chinamen no good, eh? All same 
Butte. Where lis “Lashington live? He live in 
Butte?” 

‘‘No, he is dead; been dead more than a hun- 
dred years.” 

“Glo on! Shut bank for man dead, eh? 
China Tom’s money, wha’ flor?” 

‘‘Come around to-morrow and you'll get your 
money, if the check’s good.” 

“Checks all light. Tom, he bloke, wan’ money 
now, Lashington no Lashington. Melican man 
in China, he go to bank, got check, get money. 
No dead Lashington stop him. Difflunt in Mel- 
ica. Bank no got money, say Chinaman, no lun 
bank to-day, man dead name Lashington. No 
fool China Tom, he been in Helena too long. 
You pay to-day?” 

“_.” 

“All light. China Tom get you lock up flo 
night,’’ concluded the Chinaman in an angry tone, 
as he started to find Col. Botkin.—Helena Inde- 
pendent. 


Keep 


Everett’s First Wedding. 

The distinction of being the first couple mar- 
ried in Everett belongs to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Melin, who were made one by Justice of the 
Peace Mitchell iast evening, just at meal time. 
The judge had not yet even thought about the 
marrying business that was a part of his trade as 
justice, and when a young man, nicely shaved 
and dressed, applied to him to perform the cere- 
mony he was not a little surprised. When the 
judge said he would do so the young man said he 
would be on hand with his bride in an hour. It 
was then five o'clock. At exactly six o’clock the 
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happy man and his wife-to-be, Mary Danielson, 
appeared. 


It was growing dark and the tent furniture | 


store in which the judge holds out for the pres- 
ent had the appearance of a camp-meeting re- 
vival outfit. Chairs and tables were scattered 
here and there, and through the center was an 
aisle that led to the pulpit, or the court room, or 
the bed room of the judge and his business part- 
ner. Down the aisle the bride and bridegroom 
proceeded arm in arm. The judge was in 
his quarters, awaiting to pronounce sentence 
‘for life.”’ Never was a marriage performed 
amid more strange surroundings. On the tables 
were law books, used in the justice business, and 
about the room in every section were articles of 
all sizes and kinds used in the furniture business, 
while overhead in one portion wasa hanging bed. 
While the judge was voicing the words that 
made the couple one they had plenty of oppor- 


tunity to look around for suggestions in the way 
of household furniture. 

The ceremony was short and sweet, and a fiver 
closed the bargain. The first marriage in Ever- 
ett has been performed.— Everett (Wash.) Herald. 


Antelope in North Dakota, 

The antelope have by no means disappeared 
from the plains of North Dakota. Last month a 
herd of fifteen was surrounded as far east as 
Towner County and the hunters succeeded in 
capturing three and killing the others. This 
graceful animal is likely to survive in the 
sparsely settled country of Montana and the 
western part of the two Dakotas for many years 
tocome. He is very shy and is a swift runner 
but he often falls a victim to an intense curios- 
ity. If hesees anything unusual on the broad 
expanse of gray prairie he wants to know what 
it is, and will cautiously approach to what he 








thinks is a safedistance. The hunter who sights 
a herd far off carefully works his way to leeward 
so that the animals may not scent him, and then 
when he has approached as closely as he thinks 
prudent he hoists his hat or coat or his red silk 
pocket handkerchief on a stick and lies low be- 
hind a mound. The big buck of the herd is 
pretty sure to notice the strange object and to 
advance to examine it far enough to make him 
an easy shot for a Winchester. Antelope 
meat is more delicate and tender than venison 
and the head of a buck properly mounted makes 
a handsome ornament fora hall or an office, while 
the skin forms a soft rug for the floor or an ex- 
cellent upholstery for a hard-bottomed chair. 


Happy Indians. 
These are days of unbounded joy for the peaceful 
tribe of Chief Saltese, says the Commoner. The 
braves will bind their dusky brows with bands of 


ANTELOPE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


bright red silk, and robe themselves in blankets 
of gaudy dye, and the squaws will wrap them- 
selves in shawls more variously colored than Jo- 
seph’s coat in the Scriptures. The brownskinned 
maidens, with gleaming black eyes and ebon 
locks, will decorate their arms with bracelets of 
ivory or circlets of fine metal, and hide their fin- 
gers below the second joint with rings of silver 
and of gold. The Indian youth will revel in the 
possession of store-bought fishhooks, jackknives 
and ginger-snaps; while his seniors will eschew 
the common fare of fresh rare meat for the lus- 
cious article that comes beautifully seasoned in 
patent tin cans. The people of Colfax may have 
noticed the daily procession of Indian women 
during the past week on the business streets. 
They were shopping in knots of four or five, and 
as the day wore on the most flashy articles of the 
bargain counters, with bead necklaces and toys, 
filled the packets which they carried on their 








backs, and with smiling faces the squaws bore 
their valuable burdens of choice and splendid 
things back to camp. The cause of this sudden 
siege by the tribe of Old Saltese on the temples 
of fashion and the grocery stores is readily ex 
plained by the arrival at the Tekoa bank of many 
of the warrants, whereby the United States Gov 
ernment is settling for the big strip of land 
bought by its agents some time ago from the tribe 
of Chief Saltese. That strip of land brought 
half-a-million dollars, and each Indian in the tribe 
over sixteen years of age is entitled to $1,162 of 
Nobody will wonder that the In 
dians are happy when such wealth is thrust upon 


the money. 


them in this glorious spring weather. The 
stores of Tekoa sold out all their old stock of 
stovepipe and gray slouch hats several days ago, 
and are coining money as a result of the good fur 
tune of the peaceable red men. 


Old Saltese is the greatest living Indian in all 





the Northwest. He is a tribal chief, a trusted 
referee inall Indian disputes, an impartial judge, 
a faithful and steadfast friend, a person of com- 
manding presence and fine abilities, and one 
whose business shrewdness makes him invaluable 
to the Indians in their business relations with 
the Government. Noman of his race is braver 
than he, and no Indian exercises so great an in- 
fluence to maintain peace and make the red men 
self-supporting and industrious. Old Saltese is 
the white man’s friend, and every old settler in 
the Palouse will be gratified at the good fortune 
of his tribe. No wonder the streets teem with 
braves and squaws and red blankets. What is 
money for, anyhow? What good is a heap of 
gold on a reservation? These are questions 
that bring forth strong Indian arguments. If 
the Government wants to put coin in circulation, 
let it purchase more Indian lands and pay the 
Indians well for them. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


Nota creat distance below the Falls of St. An 
thony and fronting th ong avenus which con- 
nects the Twin Cities, stands the University of 
Minnesota. Few ges have as pretty natural 
surroundings as this’ institution The main 
yuuildings describe a sort of semi-circle about a 
arge campus, and tn space, flat and bare, ex- 
tends to University Avenue In the immediate 

clnity and Dack of the buildings to the steep 
high bank of the Mississippi, the grounds are 
thick y woode d versity ind covers in 
all about forty-five acres 

The college dings on the campus number 
seven, one of whi h Is lI prot ess of « rec tion. The 


main edifice is collegiate in appearance, with its 
, 


d grey stone walls, high entrance steps, columns, 


This is the only old building 





benefactors; it wants new ‘‘chairs,’’ new fellow- 
ships and post-graduate specialties; it wants a 
gymnasium and a new library for its 25,000 vol- 
umes; but most of all it wants old associations, 
college traditions and antiquity. The Univer- 
sity is only twenty-three years old. In spite of 
these needs, however, our State institution ranks 
well. It stands next to Ann Arbor among West- 
ern colleges in age and enrollment and is equal 
to that university in equipment. Although it 
can not give the broad culture that Harvard and 
Yale offer, it can furnish as good an education as 
any of the older colleges. 
inderstand this, for the lists show that 1,200 stu- 


Many people evidently 


dents have registered during the past year. 
Women were admitted to the University soon 
An annex was not built for 
them, nor anything done by halves. The college 
doors were wholly and freely thrown open to 


after its founding. 





tific, the literary and the classical. The elective 
system, which is in vogue in so many colleges, is 
used a great deal. The student has not much 
choice in studies in the first two years of either 
the literary or classical courses. But the scien- 
tific course is more or less elective from the first. 
For instance, a scientific freshman has his choice 
between two languages and also two sciences. 
When he becomes a sophomore he has still freer 
choice and the last two years of the college course 
he can take just about what he likes, provided he 
takes enough. ‘The scientific department is es- 
pecially strong. The degrees, B. S., B. A., or B. 
L., are given at graduation. 

Military drill isa regular institution in this 
department. It is required of the freshmen 
but a great many continue the course throughout 
the four years. At the end of that time the three 
names having the highest rank are sent to the 











UN ERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


of the University, either appearance or in re- 


ality [he others are new. There is Pillsbury 
Hall, containing the physical and chemical lab- 
oratories, and Science Hall with its biological, 


geological and mineralogical laboratories and 
museums, and the law building and Hall of Me- 
chanie Arts: the 


architecture The College of Medicine has been 


se are fine specimens of modern 


on the other side of the river in the midst of ac- 


cidents and hospitals, for a number of years, but 
very fine edifice is now being built on the cam- 
pus proper, for the ‘tmedics Just across the 


ravine which skirts the northwestern corner of 


the campus is the Coliseum. This immense 
tructure 1s c ym paritive y useless, except as a 
drill hall in winter and for commencement exer- 
cises in summer 


As for the University, wants are seemingly 


[t wants money and 


greater than its possessions 


ACADEMI( 


| them and ever since,women have worked, studied 


and graduated side by side with men. Co-edu- 
cation is on trial. The Easterners say it will not 
succeed and ‘‘that Western experimentalists will 
soon see in it an utter failure,” while the Wes- 
terners say, ‘“‘The East is conservative; co-edu- 
cation is an innovation for Eastern people and 
naturally they regard it withsuspicion Wehave 
always been accustomed to the idea; first, boys and 
girls in the graded school, then in the high school, 
and later men and women in the college.” The 
plan has succeeded admirably at the University 
and is in no danger of realizing ill predictions. 

The University comprises many colleges. 
First there is the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts. There are thirty in the faculty of 
this department, including the president, Cyrus 
Northrop, formerly a professor at Yale. There 
are three courses open to the student—the scien- 





BUILDING, LAW COLLEGE AND CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING. 


Secretary of War, and when vacancies occur in the 
U.S. Army these names are given preference. 
The women are expected to drill also, in Company 
*“),”? but they may substitute music or drawing. 

The School of Mining and Metallurgy is a de- 
partment of this college. 

Another college is that of Mechanic Arts. Un- 
der this come the School of Practical Mechanics 
and the School of Design. The former affords 
good civil, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing courses. 

The Department of Law, lately established, is 
very largely attended. This college charges for 
its tuition. The course of study covers two years 
time and a graduate can be admitted to the bar. 
A large library, moot-court, lectures by promi- 
nent lawyers and a literary society aid in the stu- 
dents’ advancement. There are both day and eve- 
ning classes in this department, 
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UNIVERSITY OF 

The farmer lad must find the College of Agri- 
culture wonderfully beneficial. This institution 
certainly is of valuable service to the Northwest. 
It aims to give a good business, mechanical and 
agricultural education. There is an experiment 
farm connected with this department at St. An- 
thony Park, a few miles from the University. 
This gives the young men practical training in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 

The Department of Medicine has three col- 
leges; two Colleges of Medicine and Surgery, one 
allopathic and the other homceopathic, and a 
College of Dentistry. The faculties are composed 
of most able instructors and lecturers. Superior 
clinical advantages are offered the students. As 
this isa professional school the tuition is not free. 

The University has a Graduate Department in 
which graduates of colleges can pursue courses 
of study leading to higher degrees or not, as 
they choose. 

Socially the University is like all colleges. It 
has its Greek-letter fraternities, class organiza- 
tions, glee and banjo clubs, base-ball team and 
foot-ball eleven. Argumentative dispositions can 
discuss in the debating societies and those hav- 
ing literary tastes can write for the Ariel, a 
weekly publication, or the Gopher, which is the 
junior annual. The University is just what its 
name implies; its departments cover a wide 
range; its fields of knowledge, opened freely to 
all, are many and varied. Every one can find his 
place, should he bea literary genius or only a 
banjo player. It should always be borne in mind 
that Minnesota offers her youth a free college 
©ducation. MARION CRAIG. 


MINNESOTA .—PILLSBURY HALL, SCIENCE 








ABOUT WALKING. 


If we take a position on a general thorough- 
fare and watch the ever-moving crowd pass by 
we shall be surprised to see how few men walk 
correctly and gracefully, writes Gen. R. W. 
Johnson in the St. Paul Globe. Men who are 
employed over desks are apt to be hollow-chested, 
and they invariably throw forward their heads 
and drag their limbs after them, as if they were 
impediments, rather than members given to 
them for the purpose of rendering locomotion 
easy and comfortable. There are others who roll 
along, reminding us of the struggles of a vessel 
ina rough sea. Such men are apt to die young, 
for their lungs are cramped in space and with- 
out room for expansion; disease ensues and death 
follows. Probably the most ungraceful of all 
walkers is the boy from fourteen to eighteen 
years old. He drags his feet carelessly after him, | 
leans forward as if he desired to get his head at 
his journey’s end sometime in advance of his 
pedal extremities, his shoulders are drooped, his 
chest drawn in, his arms hang asif they were at- 
tached to him by wires, his joints seem loose, 
and generally, while may present all of | 
Hogarth’s lines of beauty, they are in such utter 
confusion as to be anything but graceful and 
beautiful. It is strange that parents will not in- 
sist upon a correction of these faults, but if they 
speak of them occasionally the boy pays no atten- 
tion to their kind admonition, has his own way 
and grows up to be a stoop-shouldered, hollow- 
chested man, with one shoulder higher than the 


he 


HALL AND THE COLLEGE OF 





other, devoid of symmetry, ungainly and un- 





MECHANIC ARTS. 
graceful in his carriage. Of course this is not 


the case with a majority of the young men, but 
unfortunately it is true of too many, and to these 
I address myself. 
erect, head well up, chin drawn in, heels touch- 


To get into position: Stand 


ing each other and of the same line, toes turned 
out at an angle of forty-five degrees. When in 
this position extend the hands over the head to 
the full extent of the arms, bring the palms 
together, pause for an instant, then lower the 
arms to their proper places, leaving the shoul- 
ders in the position they were in when the palms 
of the hands were together. In this position the 
chest will thrown the vital 
organs will have room for full expansion. 

How to walk: Throw forward the left foot 
about twenty-eight inches, extending the toe so 
that the heel and toe will strike the ground at 
the same time. When the left foot is firmly 
placed throw forward the right in the same man- 
ner and follow with the left. The position of the 
shoulders should be square to the front, and the 
arms should hang naturally at the side. 
in the trousers are made for carrying 


be forward, and 


Pockets 
keys, 
knives, etc., but not for the hands. In walking 
up a grade throw forward the body slightly and 
bend the knees a little, and the ascent will be 
made without fatigue. Young men, if 
aware of any fault in your carriage practice the 
above and you will be astonished to find how 
much easier it is to walk properly than to go 
along in such a way as to remind the observer of 
the Irishman’s description of a frog: ‘‘When he 
walks he jumps, and when he stands up he sits 
down.” 


you are 
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THE 


BIVALVE 


EMBALMED. 


An Enterprising Editor, 
The News and Times. 
Saturday. The |] 


copies. 


W. D 


got out 


Bates, editor of 


two editions last ast 
gir No 


edition extra 


Grafton Record 


was a baby 


No Attraction 


The Dude Wagon Manufacturing Company, 
writes us (confidentially ‘“‘We have had so 
many requests to sell bicycles for part cash and 


have decided to make 
etc. 


that 


the following special offer,” 


part advertising we 
We are sorry 
to say that unless their celebrated machine can 
climb up and down stairs and catch delinquent 
no more than 


we have for the prohibition state campaign soda 


subscribers we have no use for it 


fountain offered on the same terms in the next 


communication.—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


A Terpsichorean Wonder 


This great aggregation of fresh, new-laid ideas 
acknowledges with thanks the receipt of a gilt 
edged invitation to the Razzle Dazzle Five's 
third annual mask ball, to be given at Pasco on 
lriday evening, April l, says the Pasco Head 
ight man [It is unnecessary to say that we will 
be there ina ir native glory and effulgence, 
and for the benefit of those who have never seen 


sawing the air with our feet, we may say that 


we are as graceful as a steam derrick on the bal 


room floor. People have come for 


us dance and have unanimously pronounced our 


gyrations the most unaccountable they haveever 


witnessed 





A Prescription, 
Donne 
beside some of 


comparative insignificance 


prese riptions sent in to drug stores to be filled 
that 


that makes a 


and yet people will wonder drug clerks 


occasionally man a dose 


f 


givea ob 


or the coroner. <A smal 


boy came into a South 


Minneapolis pharmacy the other night and 
handed the clerk a dirty, crumpled bit of paper 
which his father had given him. It read ‘10 


cents wurt Glory the Pat Ashes and tichneur of 


I Ronne 


This was a puzzle for a little while, but the 


clerk finally retired behind 


and put upa dime’s worth of chlorate of potash 


and tincture of iror Vinneapoli Tribune 
He Will be There 
The editor of the Pasco, Wash., Headlight 


wants it understood that while he is willing to 


meet any one half he will not 


He ‘*There are some people who 
think that an editor of 


pelled 


way be imposed 


upon. says 
a paper should be com- 
to express no opinion which conflicts with 


| opened wide the door 
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that of a private citizen. Let it be understood 
that we are free born, half white and try to act 
in the right. 
and apologize, but 


If we do a wrong we are willing to 
retract when it to 
coercion let it be understood that we will not be 


comes 
coerced. Our rights are as good and as lawful as 
any other citizen’s and when any one tries to 
will try and be around to 


kick us to death we 


attend the obsequies.” 


Exasperatum. 

Once upon a Monday dreary she was working 
weak and weary, down upon her marrows mop- 
ping, mopping up the kitchen floor. While the 
mop went flipping, flapping, suddenly she heard 
a tapping, tapping at the kitchen door. ‘Tis 
some she muttered, ‘‘tapping at the 
kitchen door; gracious Peter, what a bore.’’ Up 
she jumped and nearly swearing hastily began 
preparing to appear as women wish to when 
their callers look them o’er—yanked her apron 
off and slung it, grabbed a dolman up and hung 
it o'er the greasy gown she wore. Then she 
and found a sawed-off boy 
to know if she didn’t want some 
fresh roasted peanuts.— Dalles Times: Mountaineer. 


visitor,” 


who wanted 


The Tacoma Style of Ghost, 

They have discovered a ghost over in Tacoma 
that washes thedishes. Now, there is some style 
about a ghost like that. A departed spirit that 
revisits these glimpses of the moon and will wash 
the dishes, thus combining the useful and the or- 
namental in an eminent degree, is a handy thing 
to have in the house. If that ghost will come 
over here to Astgria, he or she or it will not be 
long in securing a job. The presumption is that 
a ghost that will stand in and wash the dishes, 
will start the fire in the morning and might do 
other household duties. Nobody should be scared 
of a ghost like that. The Tacoma man in whose 
house that ghost manifests itself is playing in 
great luck.—Astorian. 

The Undertaker’s Own. 

A good story on a local undertaker is going 
the The gentleman in question is a 
prominent member of the I. O. O. F., and some 


rounds. 


| time ago he received a letter from a fellow mem- 


| 


| 


ber of the fraternity, who was sick and without 
money at a small place in North Dakota. The 
Minneapolis man at once wrote to his afflicted 
brother, enclosing transportation to Minneapolis, 


. : : . : 
| and concluding his letter with a few lines which 


miles tosee | 


| 


ran something like this; ‘‘When you reach 
Minneapolis you are to be brought right to my 
place and I will look after you myself.” 

A few days later a cadavorous individual en- 


| tered the funeral director’s place of business and 


ly’s “Great Cryptogram” dwindles into | 


the | 


the prescription case | 


sank feebly upon a chair. 

“T guess you'll be looking after me pretty 
soon,” he gasped, as he handed the perplexed 
undertaker the letter in which he had enclosed 
a railway ticket a few days previously. The 
epistle was written on a business letter head 
informed the reader that the author of 
the letter did embalming, directed funerals and 
dealt in caskets and all sorts of funeral trappings. 
-Minneapolis Tribune. 


which 


No Spring Poetry Wanted. 

As the young man who kicks the job press and 
feeds the stove unlocked the door of the Record 
last Wednesday morning to renew acquaintance 
with the broom and pick up the five-dollar bills 
that had been dropped on the floor during the 
rush of business of the day before, he was met by 
a large, open-face blanket of snow, which cover- 


| ed the type, presses, floor, five-dollar bills and all. 


During the night one of the large plate-glass 
windows had come in out of the cold and invited 
ali the snow of the neighborhood to join with it 
in enjoying the hospitality of the Record office 





and the invitation was accepted and the accomo- 
dations were crowded before morning. Every 
case was filled and there was no lack of sorts; we 
could have got out a large blizzard edition and 
filled every column with ‘‘beautiful snow” and 
had matter left over on the galleys. The usual 
order of exercises were omitted that day and in 
place of the ‘‘stick,” the shovel was used. About 
noon the cylinder press was found and by night 
everything was in line again. No spring poetry 
goes in this office till later in the season—not till 
the robins nest again.— Walsh Co. (N. D.) Record. 


He Was Used to the Roads. 


The public roads are in a horrible condition, 
and we are prepared to believe almost any story 
told about them, but we cannot vouch for the 
following, although told us by a gentleman with 
a reasonably good reputation for veracity. He 
states that in passing along a road in the west- 
ern part of the county he saw just ahead of him 
a hat lying in the middle of the road. He picked 
up the hat and was surprised to find under it the 
head of a man just above the mud. He told the 
unfortunate man not to become discouraged, 
and that he would be released from his position 
as soon as help could be summoned. ‘Never 
mind,” said the man in the mud, “‘I’ll get out 
allright. The best mule in Chehalis County is 
under me, and I feel perfectly safe.” — Montesano 

Wash.) Vidette. 


A Boy’s Essay on Breath, 
A little boy in the North Side public school 


recently handed in to the teacher this following - 


composition on ‘‘Our Breath.” 

“Our breath is made of air. If it were not for 
our breath we would die. The breath keeps 
going through our liver, our lights and our lungs. 
Boys shut up in a room all day should not 
breathe, they should wait until they get out 
doors. Air ina room has carbonocide in it, and 
carbonocide is poisoner than mad dogs. Once 
some men were shut up in a black hole in India, 
a carbonocide got into that there hole, and afore 
morning nearly every one of them was dead. 
Girls wear corsets which squeeze their diagrams 
to much. Girls cannot run and holler like boys 
cause their diagrams are squeezed. If I wasa 
girl I would just run and holler so my diagram 
would grow. That’s all on breath.’’— Minneapolis 
Journal. 


He Lived to Learn, 


Down at Winchester, the other evening, a 
youth kind of intimated that he was the pos- 
sessor of abnormally developed muscle, and sort 
o’ hinted that girls couldn’t do much, anyway. 
The occasion was a party, and two or three of 
the youngest young ladies seized Samson forth- 
with. First they mopped the floor with him; 
then they bumped his head through the ceiling 
and it stuck out of the roof like a chimney; then 
he went heels up into a barrel; then they ad- 
journed to the yard, stuck him into a snow-bank 
with his feet pointing heavenward, and with 
chalk they drew a map of the world on the soles 
of his shoes, a hemisphere to each. And now the 
young man is willing to admit that Emmons 
County girls have muscle.—Emmons County (N. 
D.) Record. 


Fortunate Adam and Eve. 


When we come to look at it coolly and calmly 
after a lapse of all these years, Adam and Eve 
were fortunate people. Adam never had to run 
dead beats with the house dog. He didn’t even 
have to sit in the parlor and talk politics with 
Eve’s father. When they quarrelled and Eve 
climbed a tree, Adam didn’t have to write long 
letters and spend hours of anxiety and postage 
to makeit up. All he had to do was to sit under 
a tree and wait until Eve’s temper recovered its 


4 


j 
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He 
fectionery stores; he merely went to the nearest 
fruit tree, plucked a nice ripe pineapple and 
presented it with his compliments. Theirs was 
a beautiful dream of wedded life. When 
wanted a new dress Adam went to the nearest 
fig tree and got it. And felt 
upon to mend a bursted button-hole or take all 


normal sweetness. never patronized con- 


Eve 


Eve never called 
the blame because he stumbled over the rocking 
chair. 
fort, and if Eve had only had enough feminine 
sagacity to lift her skirts and run and scream 
when she saw the snake, we 
all this trouble now. 


It was a monopoly on unadulterated com- 


wouldn't be having 
Moscow (Idaho) Democrat. 


Coat Tail Harmony. 

In one of the church choirs of the city there is 
a young bass singer who has a magnificent voice, 
but who does not know how to read music. An- 
other member of the choir is a thorough musi- 
cian, and by a code of signals steers his uncul- 
tivated companion through the howling seas of 
harmony, preventing a wreck on the shoals of 
discord when a new song is sung. The noteless 
singer has a fine ear for music and can catch the 
pitch from the soprano and the bass from his 
brother singer at his side who stands close up 
against him and grasps his coat tail with his 
right hand. A light pull means toopen up about 
a half notch, a strong pull to throw wide open, 
give her sand and let her roar; in short, by man- 
ipulating the coat tail of the singer who doesn’t 
know, the notes the singer who can read music 
plays as if onan organ, and he manages to evoke 
good music, too. The genius who had eight cats 
of different voices with their tails clamped toa 
board could play a tune by pulling their ‘ 
ities,” but his cat harmony could not be compared 
with that of the coat tail kind heard ina Missoula 
church,.— Missoula Gazette. 


‘caudal- 


A Pitiful Condition. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
writing on the subject of matrimonial proposals, 
There would be fewer unhappy marriages, 
fewer divorces and fewer melancholy women if 
women had the right to propose.”” Whocan say 
that the correspondent is not right? There are 
The 
writer who is here quoted thinks it would be 
better for the girls if they had the right to do 
Perhaps it would be better for 


says: °” 


a good many ways of looking at the matter. 


the proposing. 
the young men also. 
there are who would be infinitely better off if 


How many young fellows 


they could be swooped down upon and taken in 
out of the wet! Such aone drifts about the world, 
buffeted by every wind of circumstances and torn 
by all the temptations of life, whereas, if some 
fair maiden could lariat him, as it were, and 
picket him out to a firm connubial stake, he 
would become a much more civilized creature 
and a much more useful citizen. But it is not 
necessary to argue this question now, for tbis is 
leap year and the right contended for has an 
actual existence. The girls may need encourage- 
ment, and 7’he Statesman stands ready to applaud 
any of them who will proceed to brand any 
mavericks upon whom they have their eyes set. 
We do not mean to insinuate that any of the 
Boise young men are calves, but if there are any 
such the girls probably know enough to turn 
them out in the herd.—Jdaho Statesman. 


A Tough Bear Story. 

Some trappers stopped over at Scully Monday 
morning and began telling bear stories One of 
them said: ‘‘While I was hunting around Lake 
Washington last summer a bear made its appear- 
ance on the shore, and [I shot him. When I 
landed I heard a noise over in the brush, and, 
thinking there might be another bear there, | 
determined to start in to investigate. The bear 
I had shot lay lifeless to all appearance, but I 


had my about him, knowing the 
treacherous habits of the varmint, and before I 
went away I tied the chain of the boat around 
his neck and left the little dog to watch. 

“" in the 
heard the dog barking, and hurrying back, what 


suspicion 


had not gone far brush before I 
was my surprise to see the bear climbing a tree 
and pulling the boat up after him, with the dog 
sitting in the stern thereof and barking for dear 
life. The sight almost paralyzed for a 
moment, but I recovered and fired. The 
bear sprang from the tree, jerking the boat con- 
taining the dog after him, and he pulled out for 


| had to stop to reload, and by 


me 
soon 


the other side. 
the time I was ready to shoot again the animal 
[ ran around to the other side 
of the lake, expecting to catch him when he 


was out of range. 
landed, but he was too sharp for me. He only 
stopped long enough to let the dog out of the 
boat, when he pulled out again before I got in 
range, and when he got in the middle of the 
lake he climbed into the boat himself and sat on 
his haunches looking at me. I never recovered 
bear nor boat: but there are stories afloat in the 
neighborhood of Lake Washington of a bear 
being seen frequently gliding gracefully up and 
down the lake ina dugout.’’—Olympia Tribune. 


Col. John Doyle’s Find. 

Col. John Doyle Beaverhead 
County the other day on a prospecting trip. On 
his return to Butte a Standard reporter asked 
him what luck he had, and thisis the story he 
told: 

‘Yes, it is true,” said he, ‘tthat I have struck 
a big flow of vinegar inone of the prospect holes, 


was down in 


and I consider it the greatest find ever made in 
the State. 
discovery as remarkable, butit really is not when 
it is remembered that in Colorado a spring of de- 


Some are inclined to regard sucha 


licious vegetable soup has been found, and in 
Nothing 
Indians have 


Iowa a mine of a fair quality of soap. 
is remarkable for Montana. The 
known the existence of the vinegar stream for 
years and have used it asa beverage and it has 
often been spoken of by them but never believed 
until I accidentally discovered it about a week 
ago. As soon as the facts were demonstrated I 
had no trouble in organizing the ‘‘Beaverhead 
Vinegar Mining Company and stocking the claim 
for $1,000,000. The stock was all subscribed for 
at the first meeting and there is none of it for 
The well is at present down thirty-five 
feet and flows four inches of vinegar, equal in 


sale. 


quality and flavor to the best product from apples. 
All of it is at present going to waste, but the 
company is making active preparations to put it 
If the flow continues it is our in- 
tention to put in a bottling and pickling plant in 
the spring. The entire surrounding country has 
been taken up and will be turned into cucumber 


upin barrels. 


ranches next summer, and the vinegar will be 
used for irrigating purposes. You will readily 
see into the scheme, which is to pickle the cucum- 
bers right on the vine. The company will also 
go into the stock-raising business and feed the 
product of our mine to the animals, and thus 
raise pickled tripe and pigs’ feet right on the 
hoof. It is bound to be a great thing, and there 
will be more than millions in it. We also expect 
to inaugurate a new method of making sauerkraut 
by irrigating cabbage patches with vinegar. A 
but actual fact connected with the 
merits of our discovery is that it is a remarkable 
hair invigorator, and I believe it would grow a 
crop of hair on a billiard ball. We intend to 
bottle some and put it on the market for that 
Work on the mine is still going on, 
and if our least expectations are realized, pipe 
lines will be built to the leading cities of the State 
to supply the demand. It has been suggested 
that the product could be used for drinking and 


strange 


purpose. 





domestic purposes in Butte, and be a great im- 








provement on the water supplied us in summer. 
The vinegar mining industry is yet in its infancy 
and the possibilities that will grow out of it are 
yet beyond imagination.” 


She Would Ask Her Husband, 
[ was in Walla Walla something more than a 
There was a little table in the hotel 
where I[ used to sit and think my portion of rice 


year ago. 


tomato soup was superior to the same article con- 
sumed at the other tables. I liked to hear the 
the different brands of meat at 
dinner, and | liked to watch the evanescent fin- 


low voice call 


gers arrange the bottles in the caster: I liked to 
see the light stray through the loose coils of her 
hair, and one day while nobody was looking I 
spoke to her. I was shocked at my audacity. | 
blushed like a brick, hot 
and for burning and then 
changed so cold and white that my pallid ears 
my like the forks of 
a country road in the moonlight. My heart al- 


fire my face was 


red one instant 


made countenance seem 
most stopped as her pretty lips parted to speak; 
she spoke: 

‘‘Were you speaking to me?”’ 

**Y-e-s—n-o— well 
I-thought-you- were-the-steward!”’ 

“Did 
voice calling my blood back from my shoes. 


y-e-s—you—y-e-s—I—b-u-t 


you want something?” she asked, her 

‘*‘N-o—nothing particular,” I managed to gasp. 

‘You are not ill?’ and her glance made my 
hands tremble and feel like her 
dering over them searching for my pulse. 

Then I asked her for a glass of water, and 
when she came back and asked me if I was the 
man they had to sit up with the night before, I 
felt as if I were. 

But after that it seemed easier, and I became 


eyes were wan- 


so self-possessed that I would discuss the quality 
of the morning cakes with her unhesitatingly, 
and even began to be impatient for meal hours, 
and developed an appetite that would have been 
the pride of an Asiatic elephant’s life. At lunch 
one day, when the sun was shining bright and 
warm, I told her that I was to drive that after- 
noon and asked if I might call for her. 

Then the eyes dropped, the shapely fingers 
crushed the tiny napkin they held; I saw her 
dainty nostrils dilate and the lips 
redden and expand from her breath like cherries 


seemed to 
ripening in the warming air; I watched the 
crimson burn its way to her cheek and saw the 
quivering lashes waver their shadows over the 
satiny white yatched the 
shadows of slender grasses playing on the clear, 
vater when the light breeze fanned the 
She raised her eyes an instant and 


above, as I have 
calm 
reedy bank. 
when I met her darting glance it was like seeing 
some filmy light’s reflection on a soft, brown 
silken cushion in fields of liquid gray. Her 
voice was like the dying notes of far-off music as 
she asked: 

‘*Are you in earnest?” 

‘Are the souls of shipwrecked 
earnest when they pray for the morning’ that 


wights in 


they may scan the waves for the sight of some 
passing sail? Were the prisoners of Chillon in 
earnest when they longed for their native moun- 
tains? Was Jacob in earnest when he agreed to 
swap the first seven years he could get hold of 
for Rachael? You bet your breast-pin I’m in 
earnest. Tell me to come and we'll drive through 
the lovely streets and see the beautiful homes; 
we'll watch the falling leaves as they bury the 
grasses of the shady lawns beneath the autumn’s 


red and golden snow; and later we’ll go out to 
the garrison and hear the band play Yankee 


Doodle.” 
The beautiful, sunny head half turned, the 

moist eyes glanced to a distant corner, and as 

the the room the 

murmured: 

“T’ll ask my husband.”— Puyallup Commerce. 


steward crossed low voice 
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Nothing, perhaps, of the same nature, pub- 
lished anywhere in the world attracts more 


general attention or is more generally compli- 
mented than the descriptive folders and other 
advertising matter gotten out each year under 
the direction of Chas. S. Fee, general passenger 
the Northern 
The most interesting subjects along the 
not the only 


in these publications; a 


and ticket agent of Pacifie Rail- 
road. 

f . sce ; 
ine of road are ones 


the great 


treated great deal of 
instructive matter, touching upon the resources, 
commercial importance and general topography 
of the country, is worked into them in a way to 
make them not a bit less interesting to the hasty, 
casual reader. They are never anything else 
than models of neatness, and are usually notable 
examples of the printer’s, lithographer’s and en- 
graver’s arts. The expense of publishing the 
hundreds of thousands of these folders required 
to supply the N. P.’s scores of agencies must be 
enormous—and expense is evidently not spared 
in their preparation. Mr. Feeand his assistants 
have displayed exceptional ability in the latest 
issue, for the season of 1892. ‘This includes very 


handsome colored lithograph folders, describing 


respectively the Yellowstone National Park, 
Eastern Washington, Western Washington, 
Alaska, and the Broadwater Hotel and Nata- 
torium, at Helena. All of these have finely 


the 
altogether possibly the costliest and 


reverse, and are 
prettiest 


executed colored maps on 


thing of the kind ever gotten up for free distri- 
bution by a railroad company or any other 
corporation. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


A dozen pages of this particularly attractive 


folder are devoted to a accurate 
that 


the civilized world. 


condensed, 


description of the wonderful region has 
become famous throughout 
Che principal features of each separate locality 
are detailed succinctly, and every page contains 
a half-tone engraving of a landscape or some 
other interesting subject. Anappreciable thing 
about these descriptions is that none of them re- 
quires more than a minute's reading to fully 
item is 
the 


part of some 


comprehend; and yet no important 


omitted. Every one of them shows most 


careful preparation on the person 


thoroughly competent to handle the subject. 


The points of unusual interest, which are fre- 
quent and varied, are detailed from the approach 
to the last, faithfully and accurately, yet there is 
not the The 


traveler is told in the briefest possible manner 


a tiresome line in whole of it. 


what accommodations are to be had, time oceu- 


pied on each day’s ride in the Park, when he 


can eat and when he can sleep. The trips are 
scheduled to a minute. 
left to a separate supplement 
that tells about the changes in 


details the 


This part of the descrip- 
tion, however, is 
rates and tours, 
tickets, 
railroad trains and transporta- 
tion company’s stages, hotels and their capacities 
and equipments and other a like 
nature. 

The cost of the trip from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Ashland, Tacoma or 
Seattle, including railroad and stage fare, meals 
on N. P. 
and six and a quarter days 


expense, limitations of 


schedule time of 


matters of 


Portland, Or.. 


dining cars, double berth in Pullman 


stay at Park hotels, 





is placed at $120—which is entirely reasonable, 
to say the least. A ticket can be bought for $14 
at Livingston, Mont., where the Park branch 
leaves the main line for Cinnibar, which entitles 
the purchaser to railroad and stage fare, break- 
fast and dinner on dining car, and a day anda 
quarter’s board at Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel. 
\nother style of ticket costs $50, which gives 
the tourist a sight of all the principal ‘elephants, ” 
natural and otherwise, his transportation, two 
meals on the ‘‘diner” and six and a quarter days 
at the hotels. This ticket is good from June 1 
to October. Everything seems to be provided 
for, and a person would have to hunt and scheme 
for ways to spend a burdensome surplus after 
buying one of those cover-all tickets. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON, 

Nine pages of closely but clearly printed matter 
in this folder contains a vast amount of useful in- 
formation regarding Eastern Washington— 
which is understood to be that part of the State 
lying east of the Cascade Mountains. The sub- 
jects and localities treated of, according to the 
paragraph headings, are: 

The Great Basin of the Columbia; The Soil; 
he Climate; Temperature; Cereal Productions; 
Roots and Vegetables; Hops; Tobacco; Hay and 
Fodder Crops; Fruits and Berries; Stock-raising; 
Principal Farming and Grazing Districts, The 
Walla Walla Valley; The Valley of the Yakima; 
The Palouse Country; The Big Bend Country; 
Spokane; The Colville District; The Okanogan 
District; Government Lands: Homesteads; Arid 
Lands; Timber Lands; Stone Lands; Coal Lands; 


U. S. Land Offices and Districts; Railroad Lands. 
Under the last-named head are given the 


prices of agricultural lands and the terms of 
always liberal. In regard to timber 
and coal lands some particularly valuable infor- 
mation is given that is not ordinarily published 
for general circulation. 


purchase 


A great deal may also 
be learned about homesteads and arid lands that 
will be of to immigrants and to 
farmers in the East who have never fully realized 
what is offered to settlers in the Northwest. 
The localities mentioned are briefly described; 
the principal products of the soil and the soil’s 
capabilities are treated of, the largest towns 
and many other interesting facts set 
forth in attractive form. 

The writer says, ‘‘The eastern slope of the Cas- 


great value 


named, 


cades is quite abrupt and rests upon an immense 
table-land that stretches eastward to the Rocky 
Mountains. This is part and parcel of the great 
Rocky Mountain Plateau—so-called—that ex- 
tends from the moss-barrens and ice-plains of 
the Arctic to the mesas of Mexico. That portion 
of this table-land lying within the State we are 
discussing is drained by the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, and may be very properly termed 
the Columbia Basin. The general elevation of 
this basin is about 4,000 feet above sea level. Its 
valleys, of which it has a goodly number, are 
quite extensive and fertile, and its rolling divides 
afford excellent pasturage. This is the famous 
grain belt of the State, and the domain likewise 
of the horse, cattle and sheep rancher.” 
WESTERN WASHINGTON. 

The same general idea is carried out in this 
folder as in the one previously spoken of. The 
matter is arranged in the same form, though 
there is of course a great difference in the sub- 
jects treated, the country on the west side of the 
Cascades being different in many respects. Here 
is found a soil to which no bottom, or sub-soil, in 
the lower lying lands, has been found. The 
climate is one of ‘tremarkable equability. The 
winter months are warm and humid, and the 
summers cool and dry. Flowers bloom in the 
open air in midwinter, and flannels are not un- 
comfortable in midsummer.” 





The productions chiefly noted are hops and 
fruits, grown in the valleys, though wheat, oats 
and barley are grown in some portions also. 

‘‘Lumbering,” says the writer, ‘‘is, and for some 
years must remain, the chief industry of Western 
Washington. The extent and value of its forests 
are almost incomprehensible. In the Puget 
Sound district alone, there is estimated to be 
160,000,000,000 feet of lumber, of which its numer- 
ous mills, in spite of their large cut, have ex- 
hausted not more than 6,000,000,000 feet. Saw- 
mills are scattered quite numerously over this 
section of the State, and their combined annual 
cut will probably exceed, rather than fall short 
of 650,000,000 feet. 

“Yellow and red fir, commonly called Oregon 
pine, largely predominate. The cedars of 
this region are simply marvels of tree-growth, 
running from twelve to forty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and sometimes 150 feet in height. One 
giant of this species, recently measured, actually 
showed a girth of sixty-three feet.” 


ALASKA. 

For the preparation of the article describing 
that portion of Alaska accessible to the average 
tourist, the services of no less eminent a person- 
age than Prof. John Muir were secured, and the 
result was what may have been expected. This 
great traveler, naturalist and magazine writer 
fills fifteen pages of this folder, in which several 
half-tone engravings appear, illustrating the 
Muir and Taku glaciers and showing a street 
Sitka. The first paragraph is repro- 
duced here. 


scene in 


‘Going to the mountains, going to God’s clean, 
healthy wilds, near or far, is going home, and 
therefore it seems to me that the annual outing 
wise people take now-a-days from dust and care 
and early death, is one of the most hopeful and 
significant signs of the times. A few years ago 
even the White Hills of New England seemed far 
from civilization, and only the exceptionally bold 
and adventurous could ever hope to see such 
mysterious regions as the Rocky Mountains or 
the dark woods ‘where rolls the Oregon.’ Now 
they are near to all who can command a little 
money and time; and, so free from danger is the 
journey, less courage is required to go than to 
stay at home. The sick and well and also little 
children may now travel in comfort as far as icy 
Alaska, and enjoy the nightless days of that 
beautiful Northland, the bright waters and 
islands, the blooming gardens on the mountains, 
the majestic forests and waterfalls, and walk with 
keen reviving health the crystal fields of the 
glaciers where all the world seemsice. Without 
caring for or noting your bodily condition you 
will gain in health as you go, get rid of doleful 
apathy, wasting care will beswept away, and you 
will awake to new life. Even the blind should 
go to Alaska, and the deaf and dumb—everybody 
able to breathe—for the sake of the life- 
giving air.” 

HELENA AND THE HOTEL BROADWATER. 

This is the prettiest folder of all, the cuts, of 
which there are quite a number, being delicately 
colored lithographs, mainly devoted to showing 
the attractions and admirable arrangements of 
the now famous Broadwater Hotel and Nata- 
torium. The resort is expected to be kept con- 
stantly filled this summer, to which end unusual 
efforts are making in the way of advertising and 
inducements. An elaborate description of the 
buildings and grounds is given a far more than 
ordinary interest, but nothing is overdrawn. 
The facts are sufficient to dwell upon, and the 
visitor from the Eastern, Middle or Southern 
States who reads the pages of the folder at home 
or en route will not only be delighted but sur- 
prised that the description was so modest; and 
this will have its due effect. 
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CARL MARR, ARTIST.—Carl Marr was born 
at Milwaukee in 1858. His father, John Marr, 
is an engraver, established in that city, and 
his brother, Louis Marr, is an engraver in St. 
Paul. Young Marr showed much talent at an 
early age, spending most of his leisure time 
drawing. He attended the German 
Academy under Prof. Engelmann. 
went abroad, entering the art school at Weimar, 
from there going to Berlin and thence to Munich. 
His first large work was a painting entitled Aha- 
suerus (the Wandering Jew) which was bought 
and presented to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, together with a picture called 
‘‘Gossip.”’ Next he painted an episode from the 
Franco-Prussian War, for which he received the 
highest medal of honor. Among his late 
works is the large painting, ‘‘The Flaggellants,” 
which is to be exhibited at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Mr. Marr is the president of the jury 
appointed by the German Government to select 
paintings for display at thefair. The engraving 
on this page of ‘‘Secrecy” is from a drawing 











CARL MARR, ARTIST. 


made for an illustrated work on ‘“‘Allegories and 
Emblems” published in Vienna about three 
years ago. 


* 
* * 


lime 


| tained on his farm in South Dakota a few speci 
mens which he bred with native cattle. 


English | 
In 1875 he | 


AN ISLAND OF LIMESTONE.—‘‘The supply of | 


lime at Roche Harbor,” 
the Oregonian, ‘‘is almost limitless. In fact, 
no limit has ever been found, and none is in 
sight. Mr. McMillan, the president of the com- 
pany operating the works, said that so far as he 
can find out the supply will furnish all America 
for the next 1, years. Hehasanidea that the 
whole island of San Juan is limestone. The 
present capacity is an output of 1,300 barrels 
daily, or 460, a year. The factory, with a 
capacity of 3, barrels, can supply the 1,300 
barrels with the utmost ease. I have heard that 
this is the largest plant in the United States for 
the production of lime, and I guess it is.” On 
each side of the Snake River, that is, away up 
beyond navigation, here and there on the bleak 
hills rising thousands of feet above can be seen 


said a gentleman to | 
| yearly brigade sent 





| the finest specimen of 


formations. They stand out like white 
fields, and when the hills are not covered with 
snow can be seen for miles and miles from the 
tops of the surrounding mountains. 

* ‘ * 

SENATOR PETTIGREW’S BUFFALO HERD.— 
The Washington City correspondent of the New 
York Sun says that Senator Frank Pettigrew, of 
South Dakota, is one of the few men who have 
interested themselves in preserving the buffalo 
of North America. For several years he main- 





Since 
coming to Washington City the senator has found | 
it inconvenient to continue the 
breeding of the animals, and he has 
recently disposed of all his herd, 
save one bull, which he asserts is 
the native 
buffaloextant, weighing 1,800 pounds. 
The purchaser of the herd was Mr. 
James J. Hill, the well-known rail- 
road magnate, of Minnesota, who 
desired the animals for a park he 
has established. He paid $9,500 for 
the nineteen head. As tothe breed- 
ing of the animals, Senator Petti- 
grew says the cross of the buffalo 
with the Galloway cow promises the 
best results. The progeny closely 
resemble the buffalo in general ap- 
pearance, and they make most ex- 
cellent yoke cattle, being strong, 
enduring and patient. There are 
but few buffalo herds in the country, 
and they are mostly of mixed breed. 
The largest belongs to a man named 
Jones, in Kansas, over 100,in num- 
ber. Mr. Green, foreman of the 
Riverside ranch, Mandan, N. D., has 
a small herd, which includes a per- 
fectly white animal. Austin Corbin 
has ten head on his new game pre- 
serve in New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Duryea, the starch man of Brooklyn, 
has a single specimen on his Long 
Island farm. The largest herd of 
pure buffaloes in existence, probably, 
belongs to a constituent of Senator 
Pettigrew, who keeps them in the 
mountains. They have never been 
rounded up, and their exact number 
cannot therefore be told. 


* 
* - 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF 
WASHINGTON.—John McCloud, of 
Pierce County, claims to be the old- 
est living white settler in the State 
of Washington. To a newspaper cor- 
respondent the gentleman said re- 
cently: ‘‘I was born in Scotland, and 
entered the employ of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company when twenty-one years 
of age. I was assigned to the com- 
pany’s principal fort on Hudson's Bay, 
and in 1837 was made one of the 
overland to 
Puget Sound by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The party consisted of 
about forty, and several members of 
it were drowned in the Columbia 
en route. I reached the Sound in 
1838, and became a stoker aboard 
the company’s steamer, the famous 
Beaver. I was ashore off and on, 
but 1843 is the date of the beginning 
of my actual residence. In that year 
I became one of the Hudson’s Bay 
shepherds on the prairies hereabout. 
At that time we had from 5,000 to 
7,000 head of sheep.” 

7. 


7 * 





ALLEN MANVEL.—President Allen Manvei, 
of the great Santa Fe railroad system. is at 
the head of an army of 35,000 employes. He 
was an almost unknown quantity in railroad 
politics when he was put in his present place of 
honor, but his reputation as a railroad man 
was excellent along the line of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Road, of which he was 
general He has 
ability in directing the largest railroad in the 
world. Mr. Manvel began his railroad career 
in the humble capacity of clerk to the purchasing 


manager. since shown his 


agent of his road. 


SECRECY—FROM A DRAWING BY CARL MARR. 
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; ROG y MOUNTAIN 
ILHOUETTE. 


Hi ve old 
ind silver-bear 
ng irt near 
peen strucK or 


Baldy and the 


4 restless prospectors from 
ed the Sierras, from Colorado, 
a tah and Montana, many of 

= \ 
Yj whom had searched for the 
precious ores from the Halis of 
the Montezumas in the South 


f 


land to e Kootenai Country of the f 


ar North, 


locked to the camp. No name had as yet been 


estowed upon this new Eldorado, and the iover 
of the beautiful in nature, while feasting his eyes 
ipon this glorious bit of mountain scenery, could 


back a shudder while fearing that the 


nou. Ke ep 


near future might find it bearing some highly 


distinctive mountain appellation, as, ‘‘Hang- 


town,” *“‘Sawbone Gulch,” or some other equally 


euphonious. It was now simply known as “The 
Camp at Old Baldy. Here it is as we saw it in 
those days before the roar of the stamp-mills 
stampeded the elk and bighorns, and the velvety 
sod and great trees gave way to dusty streets and 
massive buildings. 

A long, narrow valley is seen, through the 
centre of which flows a clear mountain stream 
clear as the sky above it, its bed strewn with 
pebbles of varied hues over which dart the gamey 


trout in countless numbers. Large spruce, white 
pine and quaking-asp trees grow in profusion on 
a velvety sward, free from brush and bramble. 
Flowers of varied hues peep from among the 
grasses, while mammoth ferns nod in their marshy 
beds. ‘he waters flow to the south, while a range 
To the 


north, and at the head of the valley, stand in 


of foot-hills stand guard on either side. 


solitary grandeur the rugged Old Baldy, whost 
crest towers fourteen thousand feet above the 

‘vel of the seaand four thousand above the 
camp. ‘Two dashing, foaming and angry little 
streams, filled with bowlders from Old Baldy’s 
sides, wind around the mountain’s eastern and 
western slopes and form a junction at its south- 
ern point, where the waters, uniting, are recon 
ciled and become the gentle silvery stream of the 
Valley below. 

lt was a lazy summer’s evening and the air, 
aden with the wild flowers’ perfume, mingled 
with that of the balsam and resinous pine trees, 
seemed deliciously sutfocating, and made drowsy 
those who inhaled it. Up the mountain side, 
upon which many lodes had been struck, could 
be seen the miners moving lazily about, staking 
otf their claims, or making the initiatory work on 
their shafts and tunnels. Three thousand feet 
above the emerald-encircled camp was the Laura 
Lode, a promise of riches in silver and gold. A 
tunnel had been driven several yards on this, the 
tirst found vein on Old Baldy. 

Sitting on the dump and dreamily gazing on 
the panorama below, was the discoverer of the 
new mining district, William (rocket, or, ‘Old 
Bill Crocket,” as he was universally known 
among the knights of the pick and drill from 


1 


sunny Mexico to Her Majesty's frost bitten Do- 


minions of the North. 
Old Bill Crocket was a typical pioneer; tall of 
stature, with a slight stooping of the shoulders, 


iron-gray hair and beard, eyes of steel-gray, 


slow in speech, and, despite his two and sixty 


HOR) aie 


summers, quick in movement, when occasion 
demanded. 

He sat there looking at the miners, at the 
camp below, and the ribbon of silver in the 
valley of green; but he noted none of these, 


f y still further beyond—down 


or he was gazin 
the long, sunless valley of years. He seesa 
boy fullof aspirations ina New kingland home 
who longed to try his wings somewhere out in 


the wide, wide world; anywhere, to escape 

from the narrow precincts which held hima 
restive prisoner behind its bars of Puritanic fash- 
ioning. Was it a happy release when the glorious 
news came to that New England home that out in 
that almost mythical land on VPacific’s shore, the 
source of power was found—gold, gold, gold? 

Yes, it seemed but yesterday when they 
walked with him to the gate in the lane, The 
father was there with the air of the stern old 
Puritan and gave him his blessing, without a 
quaver in his voice. His sobbing mother hangs 
upon his neck, and sister Julia, poor thing, her 
heart seemed bursting with grief: while little 
Bob felt proud at his going away for gold, and 
repeatedly voiced the wish that if he was as old 
as Brother Bill he would go out to Californiaand 
pick up gold, too 

Yes, another was there; her lips were set, her 
features blanched, but no tear-drop fell. He pro- 
mised to gain wealth and soon return and make 
her his bride; while she, poor, confiding girl, 


held to the delusion down to the very entrance 





to “the new life.” Soon the old-fashioned coach 
thundered up the lane; a few hurried words, 

‘May God guard you, my poor boy’”—and he 
sank back on the leathern seat and out of their 
lives, and no member of that home group was 
ever more seen by him save in memory’s picture. 

Now they come, rushing in upon him—the in- 
cidents of a varied, wild and exciting career. 
Fever in the mines; striking it rich in a claim, 
and losing it all in another; his wanderings in 
unbroken wilds in search of gold; the death of 
his mother; wounded by the Indians; his father’s 
death; the loss of her who promised to await his 
coming; and then came the letters by pony ex- 
press, giving the sad tidings of some dear one 
passed away, and soon that group at the gate in 
the lane were again united—but this time on the 
shores of The Great Beyond. 

Sister Julia had died, and her son, a bright 
and dashing youth on the verge of manhood, was 
the only tie left holding Old Bill Crocket to earth. 
He is with him now. That’s him—that’s Fred 
whose hammer blows he hears coming from the 
tunnel. They had struck it rich in ‘*The Laura,” 
the old uncle and the fiery young nephew, and it 
would not be long now before Fred Lorimer 
would be off for the States and bring back his 
Laura, when the three would have a home to- 
gether, and the old prospector's face took on a 
smile none of his old cronies had ever seen there 
before 

His reveries at an end, he turned his head to- 
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‘““THE GREAT DOCTOR CAME FROM THE CITY ON THE BAY.” 
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wards the tunnel’s entrance and yelled, ‘‘Come, 
Fred, let’s take the trail home and set the cabin 
torights. It’s too lazy a day to work, and be- 
sides, we know we’ve got it rich and can soon af- 
ford to have others do the work. Socomealong, 
my boy, the gold and silver wont get out of the 
rock and run away.” 

From the interior came in hearty tones, ‘‘All 
right, Unckey; I'll be with you in a moment. I’m 
almost ready to touch her off, and I’ll tumble over 
some rock that will be a surprise even to your 
old °49-er eyes.” 

The old man simply smiled and soon fell into 
his old habit of improvising those baseless struc- 
tures, air castles—which were demolished by an 
explosion near at hand. ‘My God! Fred! Fred!” 

A shriek long and loud echoed up the gulch, 
and soon stalwart and excited men were scaling 
the mountain’s side. 

Poor Old Bill Brocket, the one whose presence 
of mind had never forsaken him before, was now 
helpless as the new-born babe. 

A litter was hastily improvised, upon which 
they tenderly placed the mangled form, and then 
slowly took their way down the steep and wind- 
ing trail. Two brawny men, one on either side, 
half led, half carried the old man, who moved as 
if in a dream, speaking not a word, and staring 
into vacancy. 

Willing hands and anxious hearts were gath- 
ered at Fred Lorimer’s bedside, when at last the 
great doctor came from the city on the bay. 

Two months had passed since the defective fuse 
had nearly swept away a life, and in that time 
his Laura had come—brave and quick witted as 
she was loving and hopeful. She stood there 
with his hand in hers and heard the opinion from 
the skilled one’s lips. 

‘*He may in years recover his wonted health 
and strength, but his eyesight has gone forever.” 

It was Laura alone who stoutly insisted that 
“his health and eyesight both will be fully 
restored.” 

Through the long, dreary winter they cared 
for the sufferer, and when spring came there was 
ushered with it the dawn of a brighter life for 
Fred Lorimer. 

* * * * * * 7 * 

The camp had disappeared. The log cabins 
had been relegated to the wood-piles, and stately 
edifices usurped their places. The great forty- 
stamp mill of The Laura Mining Co. was pounding 
away, when a young couple could be seen stand 
ing before it and frequently directing their gaze 
up the mountain side to where the great tunnels 
of The Laura company could be seen. Apasser- 
by could have heard the young man who wore 
colored glasses remark to his fair companion, 

“T earnestly believe our great luck lay in nam- 
ing it ‘The Laura.’ ” 

A tall, fine appearing silvery-haired man is on 
the sidewalk not far away, contemplating with a 
pleased expression, not the works, nor mines 
above, but the young couple before him. He is 
the wealthy and decidedly popular ‘Colonel 
Crocket.” 

Another aged man is passing, 
exclaims, 

‘*Well, Bill, it’s a miracle; now aintit? Who'd 
suppose two years ago that Fred Lorimer would 
be standing here with his wife—yes, his wife, and 
looking—yes, looking at your property and his? 
Wonderful, Bill; just perfectly wonderful.” 

‘‘Nothing wonderful about it, sir. I said all 
along that Fred would come out all right. Says 
Ito him, ‘You and Laura just put out on the 
trail for Europe and get the best oculist money 
can buy’; and I went along with them to see that 
; he did come out all right. A miracle, sir? You 
don’t seem to know the kind of blood and grit 
there is in the Crocket and Lorimer families, sir. 
We never give up, sir, and always know what 
we are doing.” 


who turns and 





ATTRACTIVE TO CAPITAL. 


The Seattle Press-Times, in discussing the 
many industries capable of profitable develop- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, has this to say about the 
possibilities of halibut and cod fishing: 

“The waters of Puget Sound and the outer 
ocean abreast of the Sound, and stretching away 
far to the northward, literally swarm with food 
fishes of great delicacy and staple value. Off the 
Vancouver shore, away to the northwest of Cape 
Flattery, are banks of sandy bottom, which are 
frequented by the largest and most numerous 
quantities of halibut. The Indians, who live on 
the American side, when the waters are smooth 
in summer time sail out of sight of land to these 
banks and in the afternoon return to Tatoosh 
Island or other points on the Washington coast, 
with their boats literally loaded to the thwarts 
with this delicious fish. 

‘Rapid railroad connections East make it per- 
fectly practicable for this fishing industry to be 
developed into one of great volume and much 
profit. There are, at this time, a small number 
of vessels engaged in the fishing business on the 
Sound, just enough to demonstrate the practic- 
ability of shipping fish on ice from the Sound to 
intercontinental cities, and as far as the Atlantic 
seaboard. Vessels of from five to fifty tons could 
be employed in this fish trade. The weather on 
the North Pacific is mild and the fishermen en- 
counter nosuch hardship and suffering as are 
inseparable from the business off Newfoundland. 

‘‘A number of schooner-rigged vessels were 
fitted out last year on the North Atlantic to go 
into the seal fishing business in the far North, 
and some of them are now on their way to Puget 
Sound. There is quite a fleet of disappointed 
sealers lying in British Columbia that could be 
utilized in catching the homely but toothsome 
cod, which is found off the coast of Alaska. 

‘Seattle should be the headquarters of all 
these fishing operations, which are now in their 
infancy. There are fifteen vessels engaged in 
halibut fishing. The fish can be caught in im- 
mense quantities off the Vancouver coast, and, 
packed on ice, in a few days thereafter can be 
sold upon the markets of cities 3,000 miles away. 
The Chamber of Commerce could very wisely 
take pains to gather statistics regarding the 
fishing interests of the North Pacific. Rich as 
are the coal beds of the Western mountains, 
valuable as are the forests that clothe the hills, 
and fruitful as are the lands that fringe the 
Sound, there is the complement of all these to be 
found in the waters that bound these thousand 
islets and wash the shores of our most northerly 
possessions. They should be made to add their 
wealth to the many other resources that are 
available to the building up of this city and its 
commercial advancement.” 





PROGRESS AT SOUTH BEND. 


A striking illustration of Western enterprise 
is shown in a work which is in progress at South 
Bend, Washington. South Bend, it will be 
remembered, is located near the mouth of the 
Willapa River, where it empties into Willapa 
Bay, and is the seaport and commercial centre of 
Southwestern Washington. A part of the town- 
site was a large tide flat comprising over 200 
acres on which the terminal grounds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad are located, and which, 
besides being cut up with innumerable tidal 
sloughs, was subject to overflow during the ex- 
treme high winter tides. This, however, could 
have been remedied by building levees. In front 
of this tide flat the Willapa River forms a basin 
1,500 feet wide, with deep channels along both 
sides, and a shallow middle-ground between. 
The situation, therefore, that confronted the peo- 
ple of South Bend was, that there was a large 


amount of material in the river which wasa 
positive detriment to the same, but which, if 
put on the tide flat, would make a {first-class 
townsite. 

A Bowers dredger was at work in Tacoma at 
this time, filling some ground tor the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and it was recognized that this 
was precisely the machine wanted for the pur- 
pose. Engineers were set to work, and aftera 
careful survey, they estimated that the work 
would cost nearly half-a-million dollars. 
figures would have tested the nerve of 


These 
a much 
larger community, for at that time South Bend 
had about 1,500 population, and was practically 
only a year old, but there was no hesitation on 
their part; meetings held; the 
property owners pledged their property to pay 
for the cost of filling; the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company agreed to have their terminal 
grounds filled at the same time; and in ninety 
days from the time the project was first mooted 
all arrangements had the 
dredger was on its way from Tacoma to South 
Bend. 


public were 


been made, and 
The actual work of dredging and filling 
was commenced July 25, 1891, and has continued 
without interruption since. 

It will take nearly a year yet finish the 
work, but the final results can be judged from 
what has already been done. The filling material 
is a fine sand, mixed with sufficient clay to form 
a compact mass, which drains so rapidly thata 
team can drive over it a few hours after it is 
pumped. When finished, South Bend will pos- 
sess what few other Pacific 
boast of—a dry, level town-site for the business 
part of the city. 

South Bend was described and illustrated in 
the May number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
of last year. Since then there has been a steady 
growth und substantial progress. In the 
1891, over $100,000 was spent in street improve- 


to 


Coast towns can 


year 


ments, a first-class electric light system was put 
in operation, a third sawmill was built, and work 
has just begun on the construction of large ex- 
tract works, for the extraction of tannin from 
the hemlock bark so abundant in the immediate 
vicinity of South Bend. This will furnish em- 
ployment to a large number of men, utilize what 
is now considered a worthless product of the 
soil, and prove an important factor in the de- 
velopment of that section. 

The natural advantages of South Bend are 
great; its people are of the most enterprising 
character, as was exemplified in the way they 
took hold of the dredger project just described, 
and, behind all, working quietly and without 
parade, are influences of such character and 
potency that a bright future for this lusty infant, 
now nearly two years old, is assured. 


MONTANA VS. NEBRASKA. 


A correspondent from Wood River, Nebraska, 
tells of the great sheep country down there, say- 
ing that within a radius of twenty miles there 
125,000 sheep. But if that is the 
Nebraska can do, she isn’t in the swim with 
Montana. Take the Musselshell region, with 
the flocks of Ford, McVey, the Severances, 
Fitzpatrick and like sheepmen, and within a 
radius of twenty miles the Wood River 125,000 
are discounted. Inthe Big Sandy region the 
facts are the same; while withina radius of twenty 
miles in the vicinity of Choteau, embracing the 
flocks of Clark Bros, McDonald, Gray, the Coop- 
ers and others, are sheep of such numbers and 
quality that if a Wood River man ever struck 
that section he would be tempted to think that 
in comparison to them, the miserable little 125,- 
000 back in Nebraska was only a hospital band. 
The gathering of 125,000 sheep within a radius 
of twenty miles may be something wonderful in 
Nebraska, but it is only a common occurrence in 
Montana.—Fort Benton Itiver Press. 
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EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


The New Manufacturing and Commercial 


Town on Puget Sound. 

BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

\ year ago nobody believed it would be pos- 
sible to create a new town on Puget Sound. 
Tacoma was already a city of 45,000 inhabitants; 
Seattle, only twenty-seven miles by water from 
Tacoma, had about the same popvlation and both 
of 
facture and railway, navigation and steamboat 
At the extreme lower or northern 


cities of New 


were important centres commerce, manu- 
movements 
end of the Sound were the twin 
Whatcom and Fairhaven, touching elbows with 
each other on the shores of Bellingham Bay, and 
possessing a combined population of perhaps ten 
thousand. On the eastern side of the Sound was 
Port Townsend with her magnificent harbor, her 
the port of entry and her 


\t the extreme south- 


special honors as 
population of about 4,000, 
ern end of the Sound the handsome capital of 
Washington had 
markable growth and had advanced from a vil- 
of 


thousand people. 


Olympia experienced a re- 


an active town of six or seven 


Many efforts to start a new 


lage to that 


town based purely on real estate speculation had 
proven abortive. There were perhaps a dozen 


ich still-born cities to be seen travelers on 


the Sound from the steamer decks, where empty 


by 


houses and discarded wharves showed the folly 


of trying to create towns by purely artificial 


means. When it was announced, therefore, early 
in 1891, that an effort would be made to establish 
acity at the mouth of the Snohomish River, 


thirty-five miles north of Seattle, people in gen- 
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| to 












EVERETT HARBOR, LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 


capitalists interested in the great steel barge 
‘‘whaleback” shipyard at Superior, Wisconsin, 
sent Captain McDougall, the inventor of this 
novel style of vessel, out to the Pacific Coast to 
look into the matter of establishing a similar 
shipyard at some point on Puget Sound. The 
captain returned and reported that profitable 
could be found for a large number 
of in the carrying trade of the 
Pacific Coast. The rumor of the intention to 
duplicate the famous Superior plant at some 
point on the Sound set all the Sound cities and 
towns to work to secure so great a prize. The 
company wanted plenty of level land with good 
water frontage, but this was very difficult to 
secure at either of the large towns without pay- 
ing a heavy price. The result of the first inves- 
tigation was such that it was almost settled at 
one time that the ship building plant should go 
to Fidalgo Island, near Anacortes, in favor of 
which place strong influences had been brought 
bear. The leading capitalists interested in 
the whaleback enterprise were Charles L. Colby 


employment 
whalebacks 


| and Colgate Hoyt, directors of the Northern 


eral in the Sound country supposed that there | 


would be a fresh 
year was out. And this 
case had the Everett enterprise been based on a 


would have been 
land speculation alone like somany others which 


had 


lapsed. 


advertised and boomed and had col- 
The of Everett, 
started their town on a wholly different basis 
from that on which other towns had been started 
or attempted to be started. They had a good 


deal of money and they determined to first create 


been 


founders however, 


great, solid enterprises that would support a pop- 
ulation and then invite population to occupy 
their lots and streets. This was something new 
and unparallelled. The old method was to clear 
off a few acres of forest, grade a few streets, 
build a wharf and a hote! and then call on people 

create trade 
of the town 


to come and establish business and 


and industry for the benefit 


proprietors. 

The history of the founding of Everett on the 
high, handsome peninsula at the mouth of the 
Snohomish River is, as told to me on the spot, 
Two the leading 


about as follows: 


years ago 


failure to chronicle before the | 
the | 





Pacific Railroad, Chas. W. Wetmore, and John 
D. Rockefeller of the Standard Oil Company. In 
the summer of 1890 Mr. Colby made an excursion 
to Alaska. Among the passengers on the steamer 
was Henry Hewitt, of Tacoma, a millionaire 
lumberman from Wisconsin, who had come out 
to the Pacific Northwest to find a new field for 
his energies. Mr. Colby talked with Mr. Hewitt 
about the proposed establishment of a steel barge 
shipyard and regretted that as high as $800 an 
acre was demanded for land on Fidalgo Island. 
Mr. Hewitt said, ‘‘Now, if I can find you a better 
location nearer the sea and with both fresh and 
salt water, where you can get all the land you 
want for $30 an acre, will you go there?” ‘But 
is there any such a place?” asked Mr. Colby. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Hewitt, there is such a place 
and if you mean business I will tell you where it 
is and will secure the land for you and you can 
make your own city.” The result of this con- 
versation and of others that followed on the voy- 
age was that Mr. Hewitt convinced Mr. Colby 
that the peninsula at the mouth of the Snohomish, 
fronting on the river on the east and on Port 
Gardner on the west, was the very best place to 





be found on the entire shore line of Puget Sound 
for a whaleback shipyard, and the only place 
where a new town would have any local and 
logical reason for existence. Mr. Hewitt had 
been all over the Snohomish Valley buying tim- 
ber lands and he had been struck with the fact 
that the Snohomish was the only considerable 
river draining a large valley in the Sound basin 
which had no important town at its mouth. Mr. 
Colby and his associates soon authorized Mr. 
Hewitt to go ahead and buy up all the land 
needed for sites for the whaleback yard and for 
other manufacturing plants; also for the estab- 
lishing of a considerable town. Nothing of this 
got into the newspapers and Mr. Hewitt was suc- 
cessful in securing all the land he wanted ata 
little more than the average price he named in 
his first talk with Colby. 

As the plans for the establishment of the new 
town were maturing they were broadened 
out a good deal and abundant capital was forth- 
coming to carry them into execution. It was 
determined to secure manufacturing concerns of 
exceptional solidity, conducted by men who had 
been successful in their respective lines in the 
East. Until these concerns were secured and 
their plants erected and ready to employ labor, 
it was resolved that there should be no sale of 
lots in the new town, which had been called 
Everett, in honor of Mr. Colby’s son. In this 
way the enterprise was placed on a much higher 
plane than thatof land speculation. Nobody was 
invited to settle in the town until there was 
business to do which would support population. 
This plan was not literally carried out for the 
reason that all the land on the peninsula was not 
secured by the Everett company. A small tract 
on the river side remained in the hands of the 
original owners and a large number of people 
flocked to it last winter, bought lots and erected 
buildings, unwilling to wait for the movements 
of the town-site company. I found in February 
over two thousand people at the point known as 
Swalwell’s Landing, busily creating a town 
in the woods before a single lot had been sold in 
Everett proper. 

Arrangements were made last summer by the 
Everett Land Company for the immediate estab- 
lishment of the following manufacturing con- 
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cerns: First, The Pacific Steel Barge Company, 
to build, run and repair sea-going vessels of the 
McDougall type; second, a paper mill of size 
and capacity ranking it with the largest paper 
mills of the world, to manufacture a superior 
grade of paper from the spruce and cottonwood on 
the Snohomish River; third, a wire nail mill, 
to make nails from steel bars imported by the 
shipload from Belgium; fourth, a large saw- 
mill. Work on the three first named plants was 
begun at once; the buildings of the nail mill and 
paper mill are now up and the machinery being 
putin place. The buildings of the shipyard are 


peninsula; it was solely for business reasons. The 
paper mill is at Lowell, some four miles up the 
river, for the reason that fresh water was re- 
quired for the manufacture of paper, and this is 
obtained from the creek at that point. The steel 
barge works are on the broad tide flats near the 
mouth of the river, because they require a good 
deal of level ground for their shops with facilities 
for excavating a canal and for building a dry 
dock. The nail mill is on the salt water on the 
Sound, because its raw material can there be 
delivered on its own wharf from sea-going ships. 





Each of these great industrial establishments 

















will within a year from this date support a popu- 
lation of ten thousand souls. 

The picture map which we present in connec- 
tion with this article shows at a glance the 
physiognomy of the place. The distance from the 
nail mill and the new hotel on the Port Gardner 
or Sound side of the peninsula to the busy settle- 
ment at Swalwell’s Landing is a little more 
than a mile and a half, along the broad and well 
graded highway of Hewitt Avenue. 
intersection of Hewitt and Colby avenues, the 
summit level of the peninsula and the center of 


From the 





the new business district, it is three-quarters of a 
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MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF EVERETT, ON PUGET SOUND, AND ITS RELATIONS TO RAILROAD AND WATER TRANSPORTATION, 


fast going up, and I saw on the twenty-fourth 
day of February a huge fir timber placed in 
position upon which the keel of the first Pacific 
Coast whaleback is to be laid. The building of 
the big saw-mill has been delayed because of the 
erection of a number of small mills which now 
supply the heavy local demand for building pur- 
poses. The large mill will be put up this year, 
and its business will be chiefly for export 
trade. 

The three great manufacturing plants already 
established are located at considerable distances 
one from the other. This was not done for the 
purpose of selling lots on different parts of the 





will create a town from its own operative popula- 
tion. ©n the high grounds of the peninsula 
midway between the Sound and the Snohomish, 
there is now rapidly growing up a common busi- 
ness centre to be connected with all the 
settlements on the peninsula by electric lines. Of 
course, the filling up of the vacant spaces be- 
tween these various original centres of activity 
will require time, and will depend somewhat 
upon the establishment of other manufactures 
and upon the success of efforts that will be made 
to make the place an important focus of shipping 
and railway commerce. Enough has been-done 
already to give positive assurance that Everett 





mile to the nail works and the same distance to 
Swalwell’s; a mile and a quarter to Lowell, or 
South Everett, and a like distance to the barge 
works, or North Everett. The present platted 
portions of the peninsula are, first, the belt ex- 
tending across its base from the nail works to 
Swalwell’s and from the summit north along 
Colby Avenue to the barge works and south to 
Lowell; second, the district around the old ham- 
let of Lowell, which has come into importance by 
reason of the building of the paper mill, and 
third, the land immediately adjoining the barge 
works, which comes intodemand for the erection 
of cottages, boarding houses and stores to serve 
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the needs of the large populations of mechanics 
families to be employed in building 
the 


life wi 


and their 


and repairing whalebacks. These several 


centers of town soon be connected by 


electric railroads. The three lying upon the 
river are already accessible one from the other 
by steamboats and naptha launches which run 
back and forth every hour of the day. On the 
back side of the peninsula scarcely any building 
activity was practicable until the land company’s 
sale of lots took place on March Ist. Thecompany 
had put up a comfortable hotel at the landing 
offices 


of a few 


and it h 


and had permitted the erection 


and stores for temporary use, ad also 
nearly completed a large hotel on high ground. 
As soon as the lot sale was made building opera- 
In,the 


lots were sold with con 


tions began over a large area of ground 


future business center all 


ditions requiring the erection on each lot within 


eighteen months of a brick building costing not 


than %4,000, with a forfeiture of $1,000 


ess 
lot in case of non- 


with this condition, and the residence 


secured by mortgage on the 


compliance 


lots adjacent were sold under similar conditions 
providing for the erection of dwellings. The 


aim of these severe requirements was to limit 
speculation and to secure the immediate build- 
ing of a substantial town, of dimensions war- 
ranted by the population of working people to 
be employed in the factories. Business lots at 
the sale brought from $1,200 to $2,000 each, 
and residence lots from $400 to $1,200, all lots 
having a frontage of twenty-five feet. A 
number of residence lots were sold at half price 
to purchasers of business lots. These are ex- 
high prices for a new town, but 


for which 


ceptionally 
Everett is an exceptional town, 
population is guaranteed in advance by the 
erection of industrial establishments costing 
two millions of dollars. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF EVERETT. 

us now look a little more carefully into 


nearly 


Let 
the special industries on which this new town 
We 
rest 


enterprise is based shall find on investi- 
all and con- 
business The steel 


a direct outgrowth of the 


gation that they on sound 


servative calculations. 
barge works are 
great success of the whaleback vessels built 
during the past three years at West Superior 
in the carrying trade of the lakes and of the 
Atlantic Coast. 
that at 


exception, that until the 


The Everett whaleback plant 


duplicates West Superior, with this 
iron ore deposits of 
the Puget Sound basin are exploited and man- 
ufactured into steel the ribs and plates of the 
vessels builtat Everett will have to be shipped 
out from Kastern mills. It is the firm expect- 


ation, however, of the managers of the barge 


works, that they will be making all their ma- 

terial in their own yards within three years 
from this time, it having been demonstrated 
that the best of iron and coking coal, equal 
to that of Connellsville, Pa., exists in the im 
mediate vicinity of Everett. In the mean- 


while the construction of barges will employ a 
arge force of skilled mechanics in the machine 
dry 
Four vessels will be built this year on the model 
of the C. W. Wetmore, 
around South America last year to serve as the 
They 


shops, boiler shops, shipyard and dock. 


which was sent out 


avant courier and model of the new fleet 


will be 5,000 tons burthen, the Wetmore being 
only 3,000 tons. The Wetmore is now employed 
in the coal trade between the Sound and San 


more money at $1.35 


is 


Francisco and 
per ton that other sorts of craft can earn at the 


earning 


The barge works are located 
on the fresh water of the main channel of the 
Snohomish River, about two miles from the salt 
water of the Sound. A canal 
through the yard, into which the barges will be 
with this canal will be 


old rate of $2.25. 


is being dug 


launched, and connected 
the largest commercial dry dock on the Pacific 


Coast. The capital of the barge company is 


$700,000 and it received from the Everett Land 
Company a gift of land now worth fully as much 
more. The official name of the corporation is 
the Pacific Coast Steel Barge Company, and its 
are—Colgate Hoyt, president; C. W. 
Wetmore, vice president and secretary; Gardner 
Colby, treasurer; Alex McDougall, general man- 
ager; Alfred Anderson, superintendent in charge 


officers 


of construction. 

The Puget Sound Wire Nail and Steel Com- 
pany is a corporation with a capital of $300,000 
and with the following officers: A. R. Whitney, 
president; Henry Hewitt, Jr., vice president; 
A. R. Whitney, Jr., general manager. The main 
factory is 450 feet long by 100 wide, with a brick 
There is alsoa building 100 
feet square called the cleaning house, a barrel and 
cooper shop 40x90 and a large warehouse. The 
large dock at Everett is owned by this company. 
The business basis of this important enterprise 
is the fact that steel bars can be imported from 
Belgium for the making of wire nails in ships 


boiler house 42x50 


coming to the Sound for wheat and lumber at 


| 
} 





of $2.50 


rate 


the almost nominal ocean freight 





HENRY 


vessels taking this freight in place of 
rock ballast; that the tariff on steel of that par- 
ticular quality is not high, and that a mill on 
the Pacific Coast will have in its favor the rail- 
rate on the long haul across the 
y one other nail mill on 
the coast in San Francisco. The 
Everett mill will control the trade of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Montana, and will reach out to 
California, to British Columbia and to Mexican 
and South American markets. On shipments of 
nails to foreign ports the duty paid on the steel 
bars will be refunded by the U. S. Treasury. 
The paper mill is at Lowell, or what will soon 
be known as South Everett. Lowell was a saw- 
mill village on the Snohomish and dates back 
to the early settlement of the Puget Sound 
region. It was embraced in the purchases and 
operations of the Everett Land Company and 
will soon be connected with the rest of the new 
city by a broad boulevard and by an electric rail- 
road. The mill is probably the largest in the 
United States if not in the entire world. Itis 
owned by the Puget Sound Paper and Pulp 


per ton, 


road freight 
continent. There is only 
a small one 
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Company, whose officers are—Henry Hewitt, Jr., 
president; A. G. Paine, vice president; Gardner 
Colby, treasurer; Wilfred Barnes, manager. Mr. 
Paine is an experienced paper manufacturer, of 
the New York and Pennsylvania Paper Company. 
He has for many years been making two 
specialties, the thick stout wrapping paper known 
as express paper, and book paper, used extensively 
for the low-priced editions of standard works. 
Much of the product went to Australia on orders 
from London houses. He found after looking 
into the conditions prevailing in the Sound 
country that he could get his raw material of 
wood here cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world and that he could export to Australia 
direct to better advantage than he had been 
doing by way of London. Further, he found that 
very little paper is made on the Pacific Coast in 
proportion to the consumption and that he could 
secure a large local market in the cities and 
towns of this region. The mill will use spruce 
and cottonwood, in the proportion of two of the 
former to one of the latter, and in the dense 
forests of the Snohomish Valley the wood can be 
had for about the cost of the labor in cutting it 

and can be brought by water transportation 

to the wharf in front of the mill and also by 

six lines of railroad: The Great Northern, the 

Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, the No~thern 

Pacific, the Seattle and Montana, the Three 
S and the Everett & Monte Cristo; all these 
lines traversing forest districts. 

The river drains one of the best timber belts 
in Western Washington and logs can be run 
down it, assembled in the sloughs near its 
mouth and floated to the boom of the mill on 
the bay front, where the lumber will be loaded 
directly upon sea-going vessels. Three or 
four sawmills are already at work along the 
river making lumber for local consumption. 
The big mill will saw mainly for the export 
trade. Besides the great Snohomish timber 
belt the mills at Everett can draw with equal 
advantage upon the timber regions drained 
by the Skagit and the Stillaguamish, large 
rivers putting into the eastern arm of the 
Sound north of the Snohomish. Logs run 
down those rivers can be taken by the tide up 
to the Everett mills. 

Everett is essentially an industrial town and 
the big factories will draw smaller ones in 
many lines to the place. There are already 
shingle mills and sash and door mills in the 
vicinity. Two very important lines of enter- 
prise are attracting attention. Assoon as the 
mines in the Cascade Mountains at the heads 
of the streams forming the Snohomish and 
Stilaguamish are developed and the railroad 
now building reaches them, a smelter will be 

put up at Everett. The contracts for its erection 
have already been signed. Iron fields will also 
be made accessible by the railway building of the 
present year and the heavy capital backing 
Everett will be ready to establish furnaces and 
rolling mills just as soon as ore beds are accessi- 
ble by rail. 
HARBOR AND RIVER FACILITIES. 

It is an interesting fact that more than twenty 
years ago, when the whole Sound basin was a 
wilderness save for a few sawmill settlements 
and the village of Olympia, the committee of the 
Northern Pacific Board of Directors, who came 
out to select a terminal point for that road, nar- 
rowed down their decision to three places and 
that one of those places was the harbor of Port 
Gardner, upon which the new town of Everett 
now fronts. The other two were Olympia and 
Tacoma. The special advantages then recog- 
nized in the Port Gardner location were perfect 
shelter from winds, deep water close to the 
shore line and a shore sloping gradually back 
from the Sound and lying admirably for building 
and drainage, and a river navigable for twenty 
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25 


miles for vessels drawing from 


fifteen to twenty 
feet. The name of Vort Gardner is applied to 
the bay lying between the point north of tl 
mouth of th: 


Muckilteo on the southand the sheltering islands 


ic 


Snohomish River, the point of 


of (amano and Gedney in the Sound on the 


west. Beyond these two islands lies the big 
island of Whidby, the largest in the Sound, hav 
ing a length of over thirty miles At the end of 


the Everett wharf the depth of water at lowest 


tides 1s over twenty ve feet and this deepens to 


thirty, forty and fifty a few rods further out 
There is good water and good anchorage in the 


bay sufficient for hundreds of ships The plans 
of the land company contemplate using the tide 
flats just north of this deep-water portion of the 
harbor, by building docks and excavating slips 
with the 

li 


water harbor at moderate expense, by di 


Bowers dredge, muking a big fresh 
king in 
the tlats and forming a lake to receive a part of 
the flow of the Snohomish River. The distance 
from verett to the Straits of Fuca, which lead 


out to the 


Pacific Ocean, is about forty miles 
ess than from Seattle and about sixty-five less 
than from Tacoma 

f } 


The Snohomish River forms a broad delta at 


ts mouth and divides its waters into three 
the mainriver, 


The main 


principal channels, all navigable 
Steamboat Slough and Ebey Slough 
river flows by the barge works and the three 
channels diverge just below Swalwell’s landing, 
or East Everett. The Snohomish drains fifty or 
sixty miles of the western front of the ('ascade 
Mountains and sends down to the Sound a re 
markably large volume of water for a stream of 


its length. Steamboats run up to the town of 
Snohomish, some six miles above Hverett and 
thence for thirty miles further up. The r.ver is 
only second in commercial importance to Everett 

P 


to the fine salt-water harbor on the west sideo 


the town Including both banks of the main 
stream and of the navigable sloughs the town 
has a fresh-water frontage of over thirty miles 
; has this double 


No other town on l’uget Sound 


advantage of a good salt-water harbor and a 


arge fresh-water river The Skykomish, an 
important branch of the Snohomish, is navigablk 
at high stages of water for twenty miles, and 
ocean vessels crossing the bar at high tide can 
run nearly to Snohomish 
RAILWAYS 

Everett is on the main line of the Seatt e and 
Montana road, which belongs to the Great North 
ern company and runs from Seattle to the 
British boundary at Blaine and there connects 
Vancouver with a 


for New Westminster and 


Canadian road. The transcontinental line of the 
Great Northern is now being constructed across 
the Cascade Mountains, through a pass which is 
insight from Everett. It follows the south fork of 
the Skykomish to the Snohomish River and con- 
tinues on down to the Sound and at Everett joins 
the north and south road of the Seattle and Mon- 
tana, already in operation, which follows closely 
the shore of the tide water. At Everett travel 
and traflic will divide into two currents, one 
going south to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
and the other going north to Fairhaven, What- 
The im- 
portance of Everett is appreciated by the Great 


com, Blaine and the Canadian cities. 


Northern management and arrangements have 
been made for the acquirement of extensive ter- 
minal grounds at this point on a fresh-water 


for 100 miles of side walks. It 


harbor with room 
is the reasonable expectation of the people of 
Everett that as their young city will be the first 
point reached by the new transcontinental road 
on tide water, ocean commerce, in coal, grain 
and lumber, will gradually grow up at their 
with much force that it 
would be unreasonable for a railroad company, 


wharves. They say 


having reached the salt water on a good harbor 
at the nearest point to the pass where it crosses 


the Cascade Mountains possible to reach, to haul 
further to some other harbor merely 
The transfer point from 


its freight 
to favor another town. 
rail to ship will be, they argue, the place where 
the railroad first strikes the salt water at a good 
harbor. That point, in the case of the Great 
Northern, is Everett 
The promoters of Everett do not rely alone on 
the Great Northern for railway facilities. They 
are now building a line called popularly the 
Three S road, which, in extenso, means the Sno- 
homish, Skykomish and Stillaguamish and which 


is nearly finished toa connection with the North- 
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cade Mountains to the gold and silver mines at 
the head of Lake Chelan which promise to be 
great producing properties. This road will 
probably form a junction at the Columbia River 
with the Washington Central branch of the 
Northern Pacific, which runs through the 
superb wheat-growing and stock-raising country 
of the Big Bend, from Spokane and (‘heney, and 
now ends at Coulee City, about forty miles from 
the Columbia. Such a connection would give 
the Northern Pacific a line to tide water on the 
Sound considerably shorter than the one it now 
operates as its through line. 
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ern Pacific's Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern 
line at the town of Snohomish. Northern Pacific 
trains will soon run over this road to the harbor 
front of Everett. A company has lately been 
organ'‘zed in the interest of Everett to build the 
I:verett and Monte Cristo Railroad up to the new 
silver district at the heads of the streams which 
form the Snohomish, the Stillaguamish and the 
Skagit. The plans for the development of the 
new city contemplate making it the supply point 
for these mines and the smelting point for their 
ores. Sixty-one miles of track are contracted for 
and will tap all the principal mining points. It 
is the intention to extend the line over the Cas- 
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PENINSULA, SBOWING THE NEW TOWN OF EVERETT AND ITS FAC 


FARMING LANDS. 

The tide lands at the mouth of the Snohomish 
have thirty feet in depth of rich soil and when 
diked to protect them from overflow produce 
enormous crops. (Oats and barley are the special 
crop of all the Puget Sound tide lands, both on 
account of the heavy yield and of the ready mar- 
ket at good prices in the cities and the lumbering 
camps. One hundred and twenty-five bushels to 
the acre is not an extraordinary yield of oats. A 
portion of the Snohomish tide lands were diked 
years ago and these support the little trading 
town of Marysville, on Ebey Slough. The 
Everett Land Company owns 2,500 acres under 
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dike and will divide it into five-acre tracts, build 
a cottage and barn on each tract and lease or sell 
these little farms for the raising of fruit and gar- 
den stuff. Under the new law which authorizes the 
bonding of counties for reclamation of tide lands, 
about seven thousand acres on the Snohomish 
delta are to be diked this year. These lands now 
to be brovght under cultivation lie in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Everett and the farming popula- 
tion which they will support will be a valuable 
addition to the trade resources of the new city. 
Above the tide flats the Snohomish drains a 
handsome valley where there are many old farms 





about 2,000 people. It is less than an hour's 
steamboat ride in distance from Everett, follow- 
ing the narrow, winding channel of the river, and 
large boats from Tacoma and Seattle run up to 
its wharves. ‘The citizens are determined to get 
into closer relations with the movements at 
Kiverett and are going to build an electric road 
this summer to the foot of Pacific Avenue, in the 
new city. The road will be about eight miles in 
length and will be of great benefit to farmers 
and market gardeners along its route as well as to 
the people of both Everett and Snohomish. Its 
early result will no doubt be the division of the 
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AND ITS FACTORIES, THE HARBOR OF RORT GARDNER, AND THE DELTA OF THE SNOHOMISH RIVER. 


and orchards and where the influence of the 
growth of an important place at the river’s 
mouth is already felt in increased values for farm 
property and a fresh incentive for the clearing of 
land and the opening of new farms. 
AN ELECTRIC ROAD TO SNOHOMISH. 

Snohomish, county-seat of the county of the 
same name, is an old town as towns go in this 
new State, dating back to the sixties, when a few 
farmers settled on the rich lands along the Sno- 
homish River. The recent rapid development 
of the Sound country brought about by the build- 
ing of railroads gave this place a great stimulus 
and it has grown to be a progressive town of 





valley farms through which it runs into small 
tracts cultivated in vegetables and fruits and to 
fill the valley with a dense population. 

A BEAUTIFUL TOWNSITE. 

There is nowhere in the whole shore line of 
Puget Sound a more attractive spot for the 
building of a city than this high peninsula be- 
tween Port Gardner and the Snohomish River. 
The ground slcpes gently up from the salt water 
until an elevation of 110 feet is attained, where a 
broad plateau is formed. Then it falls off 
gradually to the river. From almost any point 
on the town-site noble views are spread out he- 
fore the eye. Looking westward the sea-green 








waters of the Sound extend to the bold shores of 
Whidby Island, and beyond the forest tops on 
the island can be seen the savage summits of 
the Olympic Mountains. On the north rises the 
huge snow-peak of Mount 
monarchs of the Cascade Range 
peak, standing far up towards the international 
boundary, is surpassed in height only by Mount 


Baker, one of the 
This majestic 


Tacoma and is a more massive mountain than 
pyramidal Hood, or 
pride of Portland. Three lower summits in its 
neighborhood, also I verett, 
snow the year round and would be famous peaks 
were they not dominated by their enormous 
neizbbor. On the east the view from the I:verett 


sugar-loaf St. Helens, the 


seen from carry 


plateau reaches over fifty miles of forest country 
where many fertile valleys are concealed behind 
the evergreen screen, and rests at last on the far 
blue line of the Cascade Range. These moun- 
tains are flecked here and there with snow. On 
their flanks and in their gorges lie the gold and 
silver ores of the newly-discovered Silver Creek 
and Monte Cristo districts, destined, it is con- 
fidently believed, to play an important part in 
the development of a city at Everett. 
THE EVERETT LAND COMPANY. 
This is the parent corporation 
brought all the manufacturing and other enter- 
prises at Everett into life and which is building 
up on the peninsula at the mouth of the Snoho- 


which has 


mish a town that ranks foremost among the 
wonders of rapid growth in the Pacific North- 
west. Its officers are Henry Hewitt, Jr., 
dent; C. W. 
retary; Gardner Colby, treasurer, and Schuyler 
Duryee, late chief clerk of the l. S. Patent 
The company bas a 


presi- 


Wetmore, vice president and sec- 


Office, general manager 
paid up capital of $1,000,000 All the money it 
has taken in thus far from the sales of ite lots it 
has put back into solid improvements in the 
place and it will continue to follow this liberal 
course for some time to come, grading streets, 
paving the chief thoroughfares, building electric 
railways, erecting hutels, putting up model cot- 
tages for working men’s families, establishing 
waterworks and an electric light plant and in 
general caring for the welfare and progress of 
the newcity. More than 100 brick buildings for 
business purposes will be put up this season by 
parties buying lots under strict building con- 
ditions. Everett is now the liveliest place in 
all the Puget Sound country and will continue to 


be for a long time to come. 


A. H. GAMEL.—The subject of this sketch is a 
native of Atlanta, Ga., having been born there 
some twenty-nine years ago. In 1886 he grad- 
uated from the Vanderbilt Law School, and has 
since been engaged in law practice, in which he 
has been unusually successful. For the past four 
years Mr. Gamel has practiced in the United 
States courts of Alaska. Prior to that time he 

yas engaged in the practice in Seattle. His 
interests in Everett are extensive, several thou 
sand dollars being invested there,which shows his 
abiding faith in its future. He is now a fix- 
ture of the phenomenal young city on the Sound. 
In 1888 Mr. Gamel entered into partnership in 
the practice of law with the Hon. A. K. Delaney, 
ex-collector of customs for the District of Alaska 
and ex-United States Attorney for the District of 
Milwaukee. The firm are now doing business in 
Everett, where they will remain. They handle 
real estate and invest money for non-residents in 
addition to their law practice. 

JAMES M. VERNON, Editor of the Everett 
Times, was born at Zanesville, Ohio. In his 
younger years he was prepared for 
by a private tutor, and at the age of sixteen, 
entered the Ohio Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, where he remained four years. On 
leaving college, he began newspaper work asa 


. le . 
college 
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reporter on the Pittsburgh Daily Gazette. Fifteen 


months thereafter he was offered the financial 
and commercial editorship of the Pittsburgh 
Daily Dispatch, the leading daily in Western 
Pennsylvania. He held that position until April, 


when, on account of 


health, he re- 
signed to accept the editorship of the Wilming 


ton, Ohio, Jor 


1877, failing 


rna In February, 1880, he pur 


chased a half interest in the Journal, and in 
December of the same year became the sole 
proprietor of the paper. In 1552-3 he was elected 


and served as a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Ohio, representing the 
Twelfth Congressional District on that com- 
mittee. In 1888 he was unanimously elected 
president of the Southwestern Ohio Press Asso 
ciation, which oftice he held until his removal 
South. In 1854 Mr. Vernon was unanimously 
elected president of the Commercial Printing 
Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and editor 
in-chief of the Chattanooga Dai Commercial, 
and remained until 188%, when he resigned on 
account of much-needed rest. In July of that 
year he became a member of the editorial staff of 
the Chattanooga Dai Times, and remained in 
thet position nt ISSO, when he resigned to 


The 


| complete weekly 


ERETT” HOTEL 


| accept the editorship of the Fort Payne, Ala., 


Herald. In October, 1891, he moved the entire 


Herald plant to Everett, Washington, and estab- 


lished the Everett Times; the first number of 
the paper being issued on December 17, 1891. 
In 1890 Mr. Vernon was nominated by the 


of Alabama for 
Secretary of State, but subsequently withdrew 
from the ticket on account of being ineligible, 
the constitution of the State requiring a residence 
years in the Mr. 
Vernon came to Everett to publish the Times 


Republican State Convention 


of five Commonwealth. 
and become a permanent citizen of the place. 
of the Fort Payne Herald under 
his management was gratifying. He managed 
the paper from the start, purchased the most 


success 


newspaper outfit in the State 
and in two years’ time paid over 200 per cent in 
dividends on the capital stock. 


EVERETT A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
crowth of Everett is the benefit it has been and 
will be to the mechanic and laborer when in need 


There is no denying that the past two 


of work 





EVERETT 


-CLEARING 


THE TIMBER. 





years of business stagnation has been most sev- 
erely felt by the laboring classes. The financial 
stringency caused almost an entire cessation of 
railroad building in Western Washington, and 
thousand of laborers were for this reason thrown 
out of employment. Building work was largely 
curtailed, and altogether the life of the me- 
chanic or laborer was not a happy one. In the 
midst of this season of depression the work of 
clearing the Everett townsite and various ad- 
ditions was begun and has furnished work for 
hundreds of laborers all winter—men who but 
for this would have been without employment, 
and many of thementirely destitute. This work 
has barely begun, anc although at least one 
hundred thousand dollars in round numbers has 
been spent in that direction, a large proportion of 
the work remains to be done. In connection with 
the development of Everett another large body 
of men have been engaged in building dikes on 
the bottom lands in the immediate vicinity, while 
several hundred skilled mechanics have been 
employed for nearly a year upon the mammoth 
nail works and paper mill. Another large crowd 
of laborers and mechanics are preparing the site 
and erecting the immense barge works buildings. 
This all has been lasting work, extending over 
the period of nearly a year, while for the last 
four months hundred mechanics have 
been employed in erecting business buildings and 
residences in this city. Altogether, the total of 
wages distrbuted would form a notable figure at 
any time, and when disbursed to needy workmen 
who but for this would have been idle most of 
the time, it becomes a great benefaction. 

Everett promises to be a city of workingmen. 
An army of mechanics and laborers will be em- 
ployed not only in building the city but in its 
various industries. The manufactories already 
under way will give employment to many hun- 
dreds of skilled workmen who, with their families, 
will make a large addition to the population. 
When are added to this the industries projected 
and to be commenced in the near future the out- 
look is a most promising one. The pulp and 
paper mill alone will give employment to a small 
army of skilled workmen in the mill, and in ad- 
dition twenty thousand cords of wood must be cut 
and transported to the mill each year, giving 
work to another small army of men and teams. 
The barge works will give employment to several 
hundred skilled mechanics, while a large number 
will be employed in the nail works and keg fac- 
tory in connection. Within a short time several 
of the most extensive sawmills on the cost will 
be erected and put in operation here, furnishing 
employment for scores of men in and about each 
mill, besides hundreds of others in the woods. 
The smelters and other industries will give 
work to many more. 

The above is only asmall proportion of the work 
to be done in building this city. The Everett 
Land Company announces that it will spend a 
quarter of a million dollars in street improve- 
ments alone this season. That sum paid out in 
hard cash to workingmen will be very largely 
expended here, and means good times for the 
laborers and the merchants. Add to this an 
almost fabulous number of fine business blocks 
and residences that will be built this season and 
there is nocity in the country that promises to be 
so near a workmen’s paradise as does Everett.— 
Everett Herald. 


several 
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THE KING OF ADVERTISERS.—A _ recent 
writer in Printer’s Ink, speaking of railway ad- 
vertising in the United States, says: The king 
of advertisers among railways is undoubtedly the 
Northern Pacific. Here is a road which has 
utilized the most powerful cameras and has cir- 
culated over the world big, unsurpassed photo- 
graphs of the scenery of the Bad Lands, Yellow- 
stone Park and northern Rockies to Puget Sound. 
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VIEW ON HEWITT AVENUE, EAST EVERETT. 





EVERETT.—BAY VIEW HOTEL, AND “‘THE COLBY’’ IN THE DISTANCE. 
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RECENT DEVELOPEMENTS AT EVERETT. 


A CHAI FA‘ Y AND A SHOE FACTORY 

\n important factor in the industrial dev« lop 
ment of Everett wi the operations of the 
and and River Improvement Company. This 
company owns and has partially platted large 


tracts of land on the east side of the Snohomish 
ver opposite the Swalwell and Mitchell addi- 
tions. Offices for the transaction of the business 
1e company have just been secured on Hewitt 
nue, to be in charge of Colonel J. B. Hawley, 
reneral manager of the company, and Thomas 
\wyer, secretary and treasurer. From con- 
ersation with these gentlemen it is learned 
ompany has secured the location on its 
property of a chair factory, with a capacity for 
the manufacture of 500 chairs per day. This 
known as the Everett Chair Com- 
pany, has been organized by Duluth, Minn., and 


( ind Rapids Mich., parties. The site selected 
I this company is upon Deadwater Slough, 

most opposite the plant of the Dewey Lumber 
Company, now in operation The machinery 


for the plant has been purchased and is now en- 


ite to erett, and the work of construction 
of the iildings will be commenced at once. It 
s expected that the plant will be in operation in 
ninety days The buildings, which are to be 
of the most substantial character, will occupy 
ig r pace of nearly five acres 


Some idea of the magnitude of the above indus- 


try y be gained by stating the size of the build- 

s to be put up by the company The factory 
Ww he 40x200 feet, the mi 10x120, machine 
room 40x60, besides a dry-kiln and other neces- 
sary departments The plant of this will be 
modeled after that of the Webster Chair Manu 
facturing Company of West Superior, Wis., 
which is one of the most successful industries of 
that character in the Northwest, having a capac 


ty of 1,000 chairs per day and employing 300 men 


The company has also secured a boot and shoe 
factory to locate on its land, which establish- 
ment W employ from fifty to seventy-five men 
it the start The main building w be two 
stories. 50x100 feet in size and will be of brick 
It w be located in the company’s first addition 

I tt 7 

NI N THE BARGE WORKS 

Che first of May will see the barge works plant 

at mouth of the river finished, according to 


ill expectations of Superintendent Anderson and 


Ross, and during the first week 


> 
1g 


of that month there will in all probability be 
ommen-ed the building of the first steel barge 
by the Pacific Steel Barge Company. At the 


present time 156 men are rushing the work with 


the vigor possible. One of the great build- 
ys, the carpenter shop, 50x200 feet, has been 
tinished, the frame or furnace shop, 100x200 feet, 
s now ready for the roof and work has been com 


menced on the foundation of the punch or 
machine shop, which is to be 100x210 feet. The 
tructures to go up are a 25x40 boiler house 
the rear of the punch shop and a three-story 
building, which will be 40x100 feet in size. 

Many thousand dollars are out of sight in the 
ding of the works. For instance, there are 
over 2,000 piles under the planking that covers 
the surface about the entire works. The plank- 
is 1.000 feet long and 300 feet wide. Work 

on the planked road from the barge works dock 
to the high land has been carried on rapidly and 
now travel to and from the works is good, though 
the road is not in the shape that it is intended to 
have it. What hauling there is being done is 
handled with engines, there being but one team 
at work 
third of a mile long, has hardly been commenced 


The great dry-dock, which will be one- 


as yet, but that will be a task of but a short time 


when the time comes for its construction 








JAMES M. VERNON, EDITOR EVERETT TIMES. 


The frame shop is an immense structure. To 
support the roof there are thirteen trusses, each 

2x14 inches and 100 feet long. Three thick- 
-nesses of planks, spliced and bolted, were used in 
their making. On Monday night there arrived 
at the works, in tow of the steamer E. W. Purdy, 
two scows filled with stone, one with brick and 
one with lumber. They came from Tacoma and 
Seattle. The brick and stone are to be used in 
the construction of the plate and bar furnaces to 
go into the frame shop. The punch shop would 
have been nearer completion had it not been for 


| delay in the shipment of lumber. 


Mr. Ross stated yesterday that the twosmelters 
that are to be erected at the barge works would 
be begun so as to have them finished by the time 
the Everett & Monte Cristo road shall be in run- 
ning order, carrying ore from the mines up the 
State. That would mean a start on the smelters 
about the time that the barge works shall have 
been finished. The company expects great suc- 
cess with the smelters and that, although it will 
be doubly equipped, there will be more to attend 
to than can be handled at that point.—EHverett 
Herald. 
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AN EVERETT INCIDENT. 


Poverty and sickness and the good act of one 
of Everett's officers are the features of a story 
that the Herald man heard of. A few days ago 
there was taken down with pneumonia in this 
city a man who a little over a year ago was worth 
over $260,000, but is now penniless. It was some- 





A. H. GAMEL, OF EVERETT. 





where back East he lived with his wife and two 
children, who had everything that could be de- 
sired. The fortune was lost and to the West the 
man brought his family He came to Everetta 
few days ago to see what he could do to keep in 
life. Fora home he pitched a tent, a plaything 
in size, and in a happy state he resolved to start 
all over again in a new city and a new country. 
But the dread sickness came on and there was 
no money to fight it or starvation that was in 
prospect for his wife and litttle ones. 

A doctor in the city was called upon and he re- 
fused to treat the man because he had no money. 
It was then that the hard side of life asserted its- 
self to those people, who had been so happy in 
their riches but a short time back. The man 
continued to grow nearer to death, there 
was no money to buy medicine or food, the 
children were starving and the wife and mother 
was almost crazed. It was at this point that 
Deputy Sheriff George Shea came to the front. 
He had heard of the case and immediately he 
started on the search for money to help keep 
death and starvation at bay. In a few moments 
he had raised $21. He put his money in the 
hands of the wife, who wept, though they were 
not tears that come with grief. They were for 
joy, for she saw that there was a chance to save 
the husband and feed the children. The heart 
of the officer was touched, and great big tears 
filled his eyes as he looked upon the wretched 
scene. The tent home is barely large enough 
to turn around in and is bare almost of living 
necessities 

Deputy Shea requested that the story be not 
published, but it is deemed a proper thing to let 
the people know of what material her officers are 
made. Only a two weeks ago Deputy Sheriff 
Wabers found a man suffering from terrible 
scalds and without a cent to procure medical aid. 
In a few moments he raised $23 and the man was 
cared for until he could be removed to the county 
hospital. There is a pointed illustration in this 
story of the willingness with which Everett peo- 
ple go down in their pockets to help the needy.— 
Everett Herald. 


ee 

UNLOADING.—The discharging of a vessel’s 
cargo is always a busy sight. Yesterday the 
British ship Port Adelaide was putting out tin- 
plate at alively rate. A man who wasstanding by 
looking at the men work came inafter a while, 
and said: ‘*There were about twenty men getting 
tin out of the middle of a ship lying up at the U. 
P. dock. Some of them were sailors and I couldn’t 
see them they were so far back in. Part of the 
deck covering of the ship was off, leaving a 
big, square hole in the ship, where three men 
were standing. Every minute or so the men in 
the back part of the ship would bring ten boxes 
of tin, each box weighing 115 pounds. The three 
down in the ship would tie a double rope around 
the ten boxes and then a short little man stand 
ing on the deck of the ship with d@ whistle in his 
mouth would blow it. They had a little upright 
boiler on the dock, and it was full of steam. 
There was a man tending to it and every time 
the little fat man blew his whistle the engineer 
turned on steam. ‘Then the boxes of tin were 
hoisted a little way up in the air and stopped. 
Another man that everyone didn’t see was stand- 
ing on one side of the deck He had a line 
wound around alog that was made fast to the 
side of the vessel, and he watched the tinin the 
air. When it got just where he thought it ought 
to get, he let the rope run and the load of tin 
lowered and swung over on the dock. Then two 
men setit square on a truck, and the 1,150 lbs 
of tin was that far. Then two men who looked 
to be the hardest worked of all took hold of the 
truck, one pulling and the other pushing, and 
got the ten boxes of tin plate down a piece 
in the company’s warehouse and turned it over 
to others who piled it up.” —Astorian. 
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THE PAPER MILL AT LOWELL, SOUTH EVERETT. 
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EVERETT.—WORKS OF THE PUGET SOUND WIRE NAIL AND STEEL OO. 
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Varr. W. ALDERSON 
Milk and Beef, 
The average cow yields about 450 gallons of 
milk a year, which gives a total of 6,750,000,000 


gallons for all the cows in the United States. 
r ve cents a gallon is a fair price to estimate 
the value of milk at, a total return to the 
dairy farmers of $180,000.000, if they sold all the 
milk as milk. But fifty per cent of their milk is 
made into cheese and butter. It takes twenty 
seven pounds of milk to make one pound of butter, 
and about ten pounds to make one pound of 


cheese. There is the same amount of albumenoids 
in eight-and-a-half pounds of milk as there is in 
one pound of beef. A fat steer furnishes fifty per 


cent of boneless beef, but it would require 24,000,- 


(W0 steers weighing 1,500 pounds each to produce 
the same amount of nutrition as the annual milk 
od t does Ro hy Mountai i Hushandman 


Cinnamon a Destroyer of Disease Germs, 
After prolonged research and experiments in 
l’asteur’s laboratory, M. Chamberland is reported 
come to the conclusion that no living 
m of disease can resist the antiseptic power of 


to have 
essence of cinnamon for more than a few hours. 
It destroys microbes as effectively if not as rapid- 
y as corrosive sublimate. Even the scent of itis 
fatal, and M. Chamberland holds that a decoction 

nnamon ought to be taken freely by persons 

ng in places affected by typhoid or cholera. 
the oldest 
known medical prescriptions for infectious dis- 


Chere is nothing new in all this. In 


ases Cinnamon was a prominent ingredient, and 

it was in great request during the plague of Lon- 
don. There is no reason for doubting that the 
physicians of those early days were as familiar 
with its medical properties as with its odor. 


A Word of Warning. 
rhese first warm days are awfully dangerous, 
get more colds and other kindred troub- 
les through that agency than from imprudence 
of ths average kind all the restof the year. We 
trains, and then 
the door opens and a draught blows on us, or we 


and we 


pull off our wraps in the ‘‘L” 


go into a blazing hot shop, fuss over counters for 
an hour, and then go again into the air, which 
in an instant, and go home 
. lighter wrap than 


has turned colder 


coughing. Maybe we put or 


usual in the morning, and wish we had left even 


| . . 
| that at home. Upcomes acold wind and pierces 


our bronchial tubes through and through. An- 
other danger is that we shall be tempted by the 
lovely display of summer fabrics in the shop 
windows and invest our entire capital in them, 
just because they are so dainty and such a change 
from the heavy things we are so tired of, for- 
getting that we can’t possibly use them for at 
least four months, and by that time they will not 
be as dear by one-third.—N. Y. Press. 





| 
The Aff. and Neg. of It. 
| The affirmative man is the only one who is of 
| any special value to a community. Your neg- 
| ative creature is either a leech or a do-nothing. 
No matter how much harness you may have ona 
horse or talentin a man, if he never straight- 
ens out the tugs the load must be moved by the 
rest of the an uneven draft. Chaos 
comes with inaction. Let asingle planet stand 
still, and what would become of the solar system? 
Patience! Oh, yes; have patience, but keep on 
churning. Patience never brought butter with- 
out the movement of the muscles or the mach- 
inery. A city cannot be built in a day, but if it 
| is to be built work must be persisted in. 
Superior Inland Ocean. 


team on 





Some Homely Truths, 

‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt” is an old and 
wise saying and one worthy of acceptation. In 
this rapid age when young people are apt to 
think and act towards their elders in a free and 
easy manner too much care cannot be exercised 
by parents in guarding against this evil in their 
chidren. Everyone who has reached the age of 
majority is entitled to a courteous form of ad- 
dress. The individual who forgets or ignores 
this is presuming, and displays a want of good 
manners that is inexcusable in this day and age. 
Particularly does this apply when an ordinary 
acquaintance insists upon calling a young 
married woman by her given name; for a young 
man to do this at once stamps him as ignorant of 
good form and as being guilty of an unpardonable 
liberty.— Helena Journal. 


The Onion. 

It is related of a country physician that, as he 
passed by a farmhouse, he remarked: ‘‘I shall 
not have many calls from there this year.’’ The 
reason for this remark was a thrifty onion patch 
which he saw in the side yard. Itis true that 
onions are about the most healthful vegetable 
that the housewife can use. If it were not for taint- 
ing the breath, they would be much more gen- 
erally used than they are. They are extremely 
easy of digestion, and to this fact part of their 
medical virtue is due. They give the generally 
over-taxed stomach a rest, digesting themselves 
and absorbing offensive matter that previous ill 
feeding has left, which the digestive organs 
were unable to dispose of. A friend who has 
had long experience tells us he cures a cold by 
eating avery light dinner, and at night taking 
nothing except a bowl of onions cooked as soft 
as they can be. Then, going to bed, he begins 
to perspire, sleeps soundly till morning, and then 
he isa new man, with not a trace of the cold 
that, uncared for, might develop into danger- 
ous disease. 


Coffee as a Disinfectant. 

A physician ordered its use many years ago, 
says a correspondent, and I have four times over 
proved its efficacy in serious cases of measles, 
which, so treated, never extended beyond the 
one patient. I also used it with great advantage 
during the influenza epidemic of the last two 
years, and I firmly believe it prevents the exten- 
sion of infection, by changing and purifying the 
air with its stimulating aromatic smell, which 
lasts some time, and which nothing can escape. 
Two or three red hot cinders in a dust pan 








sprinkled over with say a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of ground coffee at atime, not enough to flame, 
but simply make a good smoke, not more than 
three or four teaspoonfuls in all, will in five min- 
utes, if used, say at the bottom of a staircase, the 
room doors being previously opened, pervade the 
whole house. Gently shaking the dustpan pro- 
motes the volume of smoke. Two servants do 
this regularly morning and evening, with very 
little trouble and trifling expense. In infectious 
illness, such as I have alluded to, coffee is also 
burned on the landing outside the invalid’s room. 
I hope this simple suggestion may become widely 
known and largely adopted. 


Healthfulness of a Good Cry. 

Some excellent physician, whose name should 
be written in gold, said: ‘‘If a husband wants his 
wife to be happy and healthy he will make her 
cry heartily at least once a fortnight.” That is 
gospel truth. Nothing ages and tries a woman 
like keeping her nerves strung up at concert 
pitch all the time; and likewise, nothing relaxes 
the tension and gives her a chance to start off 
fresh like a real good cry. Before she had it she 
would brush her hair back off her forehead, put 
on a linen collar, fix her lips in a straight line 
and slap Johnny, but when she had cried and 
had a cup of tea she will curl her bangs, turn in 
the neck of her gown and put on a bit of lace, 
smile at herself in the glass, and order what 
Jack likes best for dinner. Don’t put it off too 
long. The cry that only comes once in six 
months is as exhausting as a fever. No one 
keeps even a banjo strung up tight all the time. 
So be as merciful to your own heart (or harp) 
strings. At first the physician I have quoted 
seems only a little less brutal than Dean Swift, 
who said that ‘‘Women lovea real brute. A 
man who beats women is always loved by woman.” 
—N. Y. Press. 


Montana Animals. 

Mr. John St. Clair of Great Falls is putting up 
a complete collection of the animals of Montana 
for the Chicago Exposition. 

A grand old elk with his five-foot antlers is 
is now king of the extensive menagerie, but 
when the moose and buffalo take their places, he 
may loose his crown. Already put up in this 
fine collection are the elk, black-tail and white- 
tail deer, antelope, mountain sheep, mountain 
goat, cinnamon and black bears, mountain lion, 
lynx, buffalo, gray and prairie wolf, otter, beaver, 
porcupine, skunk, prairié dog, five kinds of 
hares, marmots and squirrels, mountain rats, 
tortoises and foxes and others. This collection 
also has a very fine display of birds. There isa 
fine flock of swans, into which are admitted a 
pelican, a crane larger and finer than any Audu- 
bon or Baird described. There are also the 
golden eagle, bald eagle, goose, brant, northern 
diver, curlew, magpie, pheasant, grouse and 
quails in great variety. 

This collection will be made compiete and sent 
to the fair with the natives, who lived with 
them before the white man came.—Helena Min- 
ing Review. 


Rich Without Money. 


Many a man is rich without money. Thousands 
of men with nothing in their pockets, and 
thousands without even a pocket are rich. A 
man born with a good sound constitution, a good 
stomach, good heart and good limbs, a pretty 
good head piece, is rich. Good bones are better 
than gold, tough muscles than silver, and nerves 
that flash fire and carry energy to every 
function are better than houses and land. It is 
better than a landed estate to have the right 
kind of a father and mother. Good breeds and 
bad breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to 
check exil tendencies or to develop good ones, 
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but it is a great thing to inberit the right pro- 
portion of faculties to start with. The man is 
rich who has a good disposition, who is naturally 
kind, patient, cheerful, hopeful, and who hasa 
flavor of wit and fun in his composition. The 
hardest thing to get on with in this life is a 
man’s own self. A _ cross, selfish fellow, a 
despondent and complaining fellow, a timid and 
care-burdened man, these are all born deformed 
on the inside. They do not limp, but their 
thoughts sometimes do. 


Time Wasted on Spelling. 


It is a great pity that so much time must be 
wasted on spelling. Time will always be lost on 
it, as long as ouralphabet is what itis. It is the 
opinion of a large majority of people that some 
of the methods of teaching reading and spelling 
to beginners is at the bottom of a good deal of 
the trouble, so far as concerns the present gen- 
eration of school children. Let anyone try to 
‘build up,’’ as they call it, a word. Take, for 
instance, the word ‘‘trade,” from the simple 








Electric Vehicles of the Future. 

The accompanying sketch is not altogether im- 
aginary. On the contrary, it is likely to become 
quite common on the streets of Boston very soon, 
the vehicle represented being one now under con- 
struction in that city. 

Mr. E. D. Chaplinis the inventor of the motor, 
Dr. Orazio Lugo is the inventor of the unique 
storage cells, which furnish the power, and the 
promoter of the enterprise is the The Electric 
Road Carriage Company, of Boston. 

The vehicle is easily explained by the illus- 
tration. The motor is mounted centrally on the 
front axle, with the armature above and par- 
allel with the axle; on each end of the armature 
shaft is a crank disk from which extend two 


connecting rods to clutches below the axle, 
these clutches being mounted upon short 


shafts, arranged to revolve beneath the axle, 
with pinions mounted upon the outer end and set 
to mesh into gears mounted upon the hubs of 
the wheels. 

The motor is of a closed-field type, working at 











sounds of its letters issuing from the tongue and 
throat, and the absurdity of such a system will 
flash on him at once. Fancy for a moment try- 
ing to make the word ‘‘tongue” from the sounds 
of its letters. It is absolutely painful to witness 
the gasping of little children whilst they are try- 
ing to go through this style of spelling. And is 
it not easy to see that such a system is ruinous 
to good, rahid oral spelling? If our alphabet 
were thoroughly overhauled; if it were so chang- 
ed that each letter should represent its own 
sound only, even then, spelling would be the same 
as it always was. We would still require ‘‘names” 
for letters. There is nosuch thing as improving 
reading and spelling by abandoning the names 
for the sounds, however useful such sounds may 
be in throwing light on pronunciation and spell- 
ing. Teachers should see this. We believe most 
of them do see it. Let the pupil begin spelling 
with the names of letters only, and continue the 
process until he becomes expert to a certain de- 
gree.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 














effecting a saving of money and time. For the 
transportation of passengers and baggage over 
routes where travel is insuflicient to justify the 
laying of rails, or over hilly or otherwise difticult 
roads coaches could thus be run with profit, with 
all the advantages 


gained of a regularly con- 


structed electric railway 
Electricity in Our Homes. 
When our 
lighted, heated and ventilated by electricity, it 


homes, offices and workshops are 
cannot be doubted that consumption, pneumonia, 
and a large number of other diseases will wholly 
disappear, not in a day or ayear, perhaps, but in 
time as certainly as yellow fever disappears with 
the advent of frost. In each case science knows 
the remedy for a terrible scourge; but instead of 
applying it in the latter case as a remedy, the 
man of science must wait until it comes as a sort 


surely 


of fashion; and its coming may to-day be 
predicted. With plants in every city and ham 
let, and even at the wayside where the water-fall 
linked to a 


and wind-mill may be generator, a 


market, so to speak, is sought for this new com 





ROAD CARRIAGE, 


AN ELECTRIC 


1,000 revolutions per minute, with a potential of 
forty volts, says the Electric Railway 
Upon a level grade, aspeed of from ten to fifteen 
miles an hour can be accomplished. The steer- 
ing apparatus and brake, attched to the same, are 
ingenious and readily operated by the person in 
charge of the vehicle. Relying upon -these 
auxiliary attachments, the steepest hills may be 
climbed with impunity. The vehicle cannot go 
backward, unless so directed. Should the mot- 
or fail to act, a connection break, or an accident 
of any kind occur,—the carriage will stop (and 
this irrespective of the brake. ) 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
storage cells with which the carriage is fitted 
will also furnish light and heat, if requisite, at 
but slight increase in cost of running. 

Taken as a whole, the combination is decidedly 
in the line of progress. A most careful inves- 
tigation and test disclose no defects that cannot 
be easily remedied. As a method of propulsion 
it is admirably adapted for all business purposes, 
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modity, and surely the most promising one is the 
but 
They are, to heat 
and light the house and to ventilate it by means 


household, where its many uses need be 


enumerated to beappreciated. 


of fans; to supply power for pump, sewing ma 
chine, ice-cream freezer, dump waiter, elevator, 
alarm 
apparatus, and last, but far from least, for cook- 
ing purposes. While only the rich may be able 
to afford all of these things, most of them come 


burglar 


i 


etc.: for bells, annunciators and 


within the means of the majority of household- 
ers, and some of them, such as lighting, will soon 
be furnished at a within the means of the 
most humble. 

It is time for architects to study this question 
and to make themselves so familiar with the pro- 


cost 


gress electricity has made, that they may not be 
negligent of their duty towards clients who look 
to them for complete and perfect plans and spec- 
ifications which shall include all that is essential 
to comfort and health in office, shop and home, 
— Northwestern Builder. 
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NEW MINERAL DISCOVERIES IN 
WASHINGTON. 

A good deal of interest is felt throughout 
Western Washington in the discovery of gold 
and silver ores made last fall in the foot-hills of 
the Cascade Mountains, south-east of Tacoma, 
and east of Centralia. Prospecting was inter- 
rupted by the snows of the winter, but sufficient 
exploring had been done to indicate that a rich 
mineral belt exists in that locality. Many old 
miners took the field again in February and 
March, and their reports are now coming in. A 
tunnel a hundred feet long has been run into one 
of the largest veins, and has opened up what ap- 
pears to be a very valuable deposit of low-grade 
galena silver. This vein is thirty-seven feet 
wide, assays nowhere less than $12 per ton, and 
contains streaks of rich ore which yield as high 
as $60 per tonin silver, and $20 or $30 in gold. 

The region in question is not difficult of access. 
It lies about thirty-five miles due east of Cen- 
tralia, a town of 4,000 inhabitants, on the North- 
ern Pacific line which runs from Portland to Ta- 
coma; and the distance from Tacoma, in an air 
line, is not over seventy miles. The people of 
Centralia have already built a wagon road from 
their town to the center of the new mining dis- 
trict. There isa talkin Northern Pacific circles, 
of a branch railroad, in case the developments of 
this season justify such an enterprise. The 
veins thus far located lie upon three forks of a 
little stream called Mineral Creek, which is a 
tributary of the Nisqually River. These forks 
head on the flank of the mountain range some 
4,000 feet high, which puts off at right angles 
from the main chain ofthe Cascade Range, and 
slopes gradually down till it ends in the wooded 
ridge seen to the east of Centralia. Most of the 
veins run through the ridges which separate the 
forks of the creek and show outcroppings on both 
sides. The three forks of Mineral Creek head 
on the north side of the mountain. Onthesouth 





side rise the tributaries of Tilton Creek, and from 
the direction of some of the veins it is believed 
by miners that they extend entirely over the 
main mountain, and will be found again on its 
southern flank. 

The easy access to these discoveries from rail- 
roads and other improved towns makes it certain 
that their development will proceed with activ- 
ity and promptness. The richer ores can be 
hauled out at once and shipped to the Tacoma 
smelter; the le 
the ground, with the help of abundant waters 
A railroad can be built at a 
very moderate expense either from Centralia 
over Yelm Prairie, or from the present termi- 
nus of the lumber road south of Orting. The 
cessation in real estate speculation in the cities 
and towns of Washington has turned the atten 
tion of a great many enterprising men to mining 
as a promising field for large profits. There will 
be no lack of energy and capital for the develop- 
ment of this new mining district, and if itshould 
turn out to be as rich as is now anticipated a 
large population will gather there during the 
coming Summer. Mining towns will be estab- 
lished and a new demand will be created for la- 
bor and new openings for capital. All reports 
thus far from the district show that it contains 
an immense amount of valuable ore and furnish 
reasonable grounds for the sanguine expecta- 
tions now entertained. 


saner ores can be concentrated on 


from the streams. 
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WASHINGTON AND OREGON FRUIT. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, through its 
freight department, has taken hold of the matter 
of opening markets for the fresh fruits of Wash- 
ington and Oregon with energy and intelligence; 
and by the reduction of rates and the providing 
of the best modern equipment for shipment in 
the way of refrigerator cars it hopes to greatly 
extend the fruit-growing industry in both those 
States. The reason why this effort was not made 
before was that the road did not until now possess 
the ample fruit equipment which the California 
lines have for a long time run upon their roads. 
In that State the fruit business was several years 
ago developed to such an extent that the rail- 
roads could well afford to spend large sums of 
money in the purchase of cars to handle the 
Eastern-bound shipments. The Northern Pa- 
cific now proposes to anticipate and encourage 
this kind of traffic by rates and facilities that will 
at once attract the attention of farmers to the 
profit in fruit and induce them to plant orchards. 

With the exception of for oranges and grapes 
California has no advantages for fruit culture 
over the two Northern States of the Pacific Coast. 
Her apples, pears, peaches and plums are infer- 
ior in flavor to those grown in the warm valleys 
of the Yakima and Walla Walla countries. 
Cherries and prunes and all kinds of berries grow 
to a marvellous perfection and give enormous 
yield in the Columbia and Williamette valleys 
and in the Sound basin. The best peach region 
is the Snake River Valley below Lewiston, but 
this fruit does almost equally well on the irri- 
gated lands around Yakima. Apples thrive 
throughout Washington and Oregon, both in the 
wet climate west, and in the dryer regions 
east of the Cascades. The railroad company pro- 
poses to open both near and distant markets for 
the fruit, carrying it to Portland and the Sound 
cities, to Spokane, to the mining towns of Idaho 
and Montana, to the cities of Butte and Helena, 
and delivering it alsoin Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Chicago at rates that will be remunerative 
to the growers and give the dealers a good prof- 
it for handling it. In all these localities Wash- 
ington and Oregon fruit will be brought into com- 
petition with similar fruits from California with 
the advantage on the side of the Northern grown 
fruit of finer flavor and better keeping quality. 











A St. Paul fruit dealer who went out to Wash- 
ington last fall to look at the orchard products is 
quoted by the Globe of this city as saying: 

“It was a shame to see so much elegant fruit 
lying on the ground and going to waste in Wash- 
ington State. Most of the growers in the east- 
ern part of the fruit districts saw little chance to 
market these procucts. There were no buyers 
in the towns, and after storing a supply for fami- 
ly use and drying all they could, the rest went to 
rot. Such beautiful, lucious pears and peaches 
—I never saw any better—and we could scarcely 
put our feet down in the pear orchards without 
stepping on pears. Apples were lost in the same 
way. Atone house we found a side-show—an 
old Indian making cider. He selected only the 
best of the apples for the purpose, and the boss 
of the place said that every nook was full of fruit, 
most of it dried, and that the Indian couldn’t 
press one-tenth of the apples that were available 
for cider. The hogs would eat afew of them and 
the rest would go to the mischief. Trees of all 
kinds and in all directions were propped up every 
imaginable way to prevent the harvest from 
breaking down the branches. Talk about apples! 
They have early apples and winter apples, as 
nice as ever you saw. The winter apples would 
keep well in Minnesota, but we're too far east to 
handle them. But they havered and black rasp- 
berries, whortleberries and the largest and most 
delicious strawberries. The latter are of a pale 
pink color and just melt in your mouth. The 
fruits tempt a man to live over there, but the 
people are too slow. Splendid grapes of all kinds 
grow in abundance: also plums, prunes, quinces, 
apricots, cherries and blackberries. At Chehal- 
is we visited Sheriff Lesh and went through his 
great orchards, which adjoin the city. He was 
waiting anxiously for a cider mill to arrive and 
hoped to save part of his apple crop from going 
to loss. From: one three-year-old peach tree he 
had sold $30 worth of fruit to Chehalis dealers. 
At the next ranch, near Chehalis, we enjoyed a 
delicious native-grown watermelon of large size, 
and saw vineyards that astonished us. The abun- 
dance and quality of the fruits was quite as re- 
markable at Centralia, and in fact all through 
the Yakima Valley. Some of the ranchmen 
wished that their orchards of thirty to fifty acres 
were smaller, so that they could give them better 
attention and handle the fruit products to better 
advantage. If Eastern buyers are in next sea- 
son to take their surplus stock it will be a great 
boon for them, even if they only get a few cents 
a basket for the peaches and plums.” 

> 
THE GREAT YAKIMA IRRIGATION 
CANAL. 

After emerging from Union Gap, some four 
miles below the handsome town of North Yaki- 
ma, in Eastern Washington, the Yakima River 
runs through a broad valley, bounded on either 
side by mountains, for a distance of eighty miles, 
until it joins the Columbia. In its natural state 
this valley is a sage-brush desert, save where lit- 
tle strips are made green by streams flowing from 
the Simcoe Mountains, and its only native pro- 
duct is a luxuriant growth of sage brush. It 
looks dry, dusty and forbidding to the traveler 
who views it from the car windows of a passing 
train, but the soil is of great depth and of re- 
markable fertility and needs only to be redeemed 
by water to rival in its productive power that of 
the best valleys of Utah and Southern California. 
On the southern side of the river the land be- 
longs to an Indian reservation for more than half 
the distance from Old Yakima to the Colum- 
bia, but the northern side is open to civilization. 
The success of irrigation in the small valleys that 
center at North Yakima directed the attention 
of enterprising people in that town several years 
ago to the possibility of reclaiming a large part 
of the lower valley by a main canal taken out of 
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the river below Union Gapand carried well back 
on the second bench. Effort was made to enlist 
capital for such a project, but for a long time 
only disappointment resulted. A small ditch was 
constructed with home capital which supplied 
with water adozen ranches close to the river and 
served as an excellent object lesson to the promo- 
ters of the canal project by showing that enor- 
mous yields of vegetables, alfalfa and grain,and of 
excellent fruits of many varieties could be pro- 
duced on the rich soil when brought under ditch. 

Through the efforts of Paul Schulze, of Taco- 
ma, the Northern Pacific Railroad Board finally 
took up the canal project and appropriated money 
for a thorough survey, the result of which was to 
show that with an expenditure of about $500,000 
a canal could be constructed that would furnish 
water for nearly a hundred thousand acres of 
land. Whenthis was demonstrated the N. P. 
directors furnished $100,000 as a subscription to 
the stock of a company organized to build the 
canal and individual capitalists, stimulated by this 
liberality, took the rest of the stock under a fav- 
orable agreement for the purchase of the railroad 
lands to be made irrigable by the canal. About 
30,000 acres of railroad land were thus acquired. 
Without water the land was valueless, for it was 
an absolute desert, capable of producing nothing 
but sage brush. With water it would become at 
once of as much value per acre as the best farms 
in Illinois. About a year ago work was begun 
on the canal and on the head-gatedam. Twenty- 
five miles of the canal are now completed, ready 
for the irrigation work of the present season. At 
the point of leaving the river the canal is sixty- 
two feet wide at the top of its banks, thirty feet 
wide at the bottom and has a depth of eight feet. 
Its dimensions are gradually reduced as it ad- 
vances. It will be continued about thirty miles 
further. The irrigation company sells its lands 
at $45 per acre and supplies water to purchasers 
at the rate of one dollar per acre for the area 
under ditch for each season. [Every other sec- 
tion of land in the valley is Government land, 
open to homestead entry, but it is not to be ex- 
pected that the settlers on this free land will get 
their water from the company on as favorable 
terms as those who buy the railroad lands. The 
first duty of the company is, of course, to supply 
water to people who have bought its lands with 
water rights. 

With ten acres of this marvelously produc- 
tive soil a settler is independent. A fruit farmer, 
getting water from the old ditch, sold from his 
orchard of less than ten acres last year $2,000 
worth of peaches, and his apples and prunes 
brought him as much more. On an acre and a 
half of alfalfa he raised fodder enough to feed his 
team and his cow the year round. Another farm- 
er raised 800 bushels of potatoes on asingle acre. 
The Yakima peaches are of much better flavor 
than those grown in California and the apples are 
large in size and free from imperfections. The 
Yakima Valley has a long, warm summer, with 
little rain and a great deal of intense sunshine, 
that brings vegetation forward with great rapid- 
ity. From four to six crops of alfalfa are cut ina 
single season. Already the country to be water- 
ed by the new canal is fast filling up with set- 
tlers. Ina few years it will be acontinuous gar- 
den and orchard. This sixty-mile belt of irri- 
gated valley, having a width from the river of 
about three miles, will become one of the most 
productive areas of its size on the globe, and will 
support a dense population of highly prosperous 
people. Ina word, the desert will literally blos- 
som like the rose. 

The region traversed by thecanal is popularly 
known as the Sunnyside Country. Allowing 
twenty acres for a family, the lands which the 
waters flowing through the great canai will be 
capable of watering, when the work is extended 
to the limits contemplated, will support three 





thousand families of cultivators, or a population 
of fully fifteen thousand people. To convert a 
parched and forbidding desert into homes where 
fifteen thousand people can live surrounded by 
fruits and flowers, isan enterprise worthy of high 
praise; and the men who by their money, their 
enterprise or their engineering skill have 
achieved this magnificent work will reap a re- 
ward not only in the way of money gains but also 
in the feeling that they have conferred benefits 
on thousands of their fellow beings. Charity is 
good, but far better is the sagacity, liberality and 
energy that make the waste places of earth hab- 
itable and thus provide a way of gaining homes 
and independence for multitudes of the industri- 
ous poor. 
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THE NEW MINNESOTA IRON MINES. 

For the last two months the daily papers of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth have had a great 
deal to say in the way of chronicling the news of 
the opening of immense iron deposits on the 
Mesaba Range, a western prolongation of the 
Vermillion Range, in Northern Minnesota, on 
which iron has been mined for many years. The 
work of prospecting has been extended for a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles along the Mesaba 
Range, with excellent results. Most of the de- 
posits lie so near the surface that they can be 
worked from open pits with a steam shovel, so 
that the cost of taking out the ore and loading it 
on cars will, it is said, be only fifty cents per ton. 
Much of the land on the range is owned by the State 
and leases are given to mining companies at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per ton for the ore mined. 
There has been a rush for thesc leases and pro- 
bably not less than fifty companies have been 
organized, each on the basis of a lease from the 
State or of the purchase from private owners of 
a tract of greater or less area known or supposed 
to contain ore. Duluth is the center of the min- 
ing movements and a speculative fever now ex- 
ists there. A branch of the Duluth and Winn- 
ipeg Railroad is under construction to the 
Mesaba Range and two or three mines will be 
shipping ore pretty soon after the opening of 
navigation. The history of the Gogebic iron deve- 
lopment will be closely duplicated in this new 
field—first, the ore discoveries, next a scramble 
for land and leases, then the formation of scores 
of stock companies, co incident with the opening 
and working of afewof the most accessible de- 
posits, and finally the concentration of the really 
valuable properties in the hands of a few strong 
companies, the subsidence of speculation and 
the settling down to the jog-trot of well-estab- 
lished and profitable industry. 

e- 

BUSY TIMES IN THE COEUR D’ALENES. 

After a stoppage of about three months the 
silver mines in the Cceur d'Alene district of 
Northern Idaho are again at work. At the time 
when they were shut down they employed about 
2,500 men. Of these it is estimated that 2,000 
left the district during the long period of inac- 
tivity and sought work elsewhere. The an- 
nounced cause of the suspension was a desire on 
the part of the mine owners to secure lower rates 
on ores and concentrates shipped to the smelters 
of Helena, Great Falls, Denver and Omaha. The 
reduction they demanded has been conceded by 
the railroads. Another motive not discussed in 
public was no doubt the hope that a suspension 
for a few months would put the labor question, 
always a live issue in mining countries, in amore 
favorable position for the owners. All under- 
ground work had been paid at the rate of $3 50a 
day. The new schedule now in force gives 
skilled miners only that high pay, shovelers and 
drivers being reduced to $3.00. This is just, for 
skill should certainly command a better rate of 
wages than ordinary labor. The tendency of 
trades unions everywhere is to deteriorate the 








quality of labor by removing the reasonable 
premium on special talent and reducing all work 
ers to a few dead level classifications. The lead 
ers of the unions do not appear to understand 
that to pay an inefficient, dull, machine-like man 
the same wages paid to a bright, ambitious, con 
scientious man is not to elevate labor but to de- 
grade it by removing the incentive to do thor- 
ough, first-class work. 

The Coeur d’Alene Country has developed with 
remarkable rapidity into one of the greatest sil- 
ver producing districts in the world. It is very 
new, the first silver veins having been discover- 
ed only eight years ago in what was then a dense 
wilderness, accessible only by forest trails. Now 
two competing railroads run to the principal 
mines and the production of silver has reached 
an annual total of nine millions of dollars. 
Every year one or two additional mines are added 
to the list of the producing properties and many 
discoveries are made of veins that give excellent 
promise of becoming valuable mines. Indeed, so 
numerous are the good prospects which await 
capital to be developed that it is impossible to 
predict what will be the output of the region ten 
years hence. That it will be double the present 
output no one familiar with the region can ques- 
tion, and it may be four or five times as great. 
Even if silver should decline considerably from 
its present market value the gains in working 
these great deposits of ore will still be large 
enough to warrant a constant extension of min- 
ing operations. To produce silver in the Coeur 
d’Alenes is said to cost about forty cents an 
ounce, which leaves a large margin for profit. 
No silver district in the country has as bright 
and sure a prospect for continued growth as this. 

*@- 


OPENING OF THE SISSETON RESERV A- 
TION. 


The Sisseton Indian Reservation, in South 
Dakota, will be thrown open to settlement on 
April 15th. The Indians have received their 
separate allotments of land and the Government 
pays them for the remainder of the reservation 
at the rate of $2.50 per acre. Settlers are entitl- 
ed to take up only 160 acres for each family and 
must pay the Government the price per acre that 
the Indians are to receive. Practically, it will 
be seen, the Indians sell to the settlers with the 
Government as the intermediary to receive and 
pay over the funds. The whole reservation con- 
tains about one million acres and it is estimated 
that the land not allotted to the Sioux will make 
about 4,500 homesteads. It is all open prairie, 
and is for the most part highly fertile. There 
are some sandy hills, a few small lakes and a 
multitude of sloughs and swales, but probably 
nine-tenths of the entire surface is good plow 
land. The reservation lies in the northeastern 
corner of South Dakota and laps over for a few 
miles into North Dakota. It is of triangular 
shape, the apex resting on Lake Kampeski, near 
Watertown,and the base reaching from the north- 
ern end of Lake Traverse to a point near Rutland, 
N. D. Brown’s Valley, Minn., is the most conve- 
nient railroad town from which it can be reached. 
The reservation dates back to 1867, and is a 
legacy of the great Sioux war of 1862, which des- 
olated the frontier settlements in Minnesota. 
After the savages were subdued the Government 
drove the Indians west of the Missouri and set- 
tled those that had remained loyal on two reserva- 
tions in Dakota—one for the Sisseton and Wahp- 
eton bands, and the other on the south shore of 


Devil’s Lake for the Cut-Head band. The Gov- 
ernment is keeping off with troops the ‘‘sooners”’ 
who are camped along the borders of the Sisse- 
ton country and there will be agrand rush when 
the word “‘go”’ is given on the 15th of this month. 
Probably no good quarter-section will be left 
unoccupied a week after that date. The land is 
very cheap; besides, there is always a fascination 
about the opening of an Indian reservation which 
makes multitudes of people land hungry. 
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\ NAI scape fron ro ng is worth 
mentioning ere ne se ( the iccident 
tse f. fo per 1d Ss occu every day 
ind many people come into imminent danger of 
sudden death, but on account of a peculiar men 
tal « perience I rossing a treacherous ford 
on an arm of the Yakima River, in Washing 
ton. our wheel-horses became entangled in the 
vearing of the leaders and the team swung the 

on into dee vate [wo of my companions 
uped out in time to find footing where the 


ft flood was less than waist deep and to be 


rescued by a man on horsebac who towed them 


ashore. A third was a valiant swimmer and 
reached the land safely. I was thrown under the 
overturned wagon, clung desperately to the box, 
ost my ho yrasped a wheel which sl pped 
from my hand, sank twice, then, rising agai 

seized the forelock of 1e ¢ tne struggling 
horses and was rescued by a brave fellow who 
came with a boat just in the nick of time So 
much for the adventure (On sinking the second 


time my consciousness seemed to divide into two 


listinct personalities, ar ntelligent physical 
being battling for ife n tne Cc) flood and a 
serene spir tual being looking on the efforts of 
his companion with perfect calmness, indifferent 
about the result and possessed by a delightful 
sense of peace There Was A180 some feeling of 


curiosity as to what the death « x perience, now 


, ¢ +} 





mminent, would prove to be for the corporal 
man—would it be long and painful and would the 
body ever be recovered for friends to mourn 
over? But these questior did not touch very 
closely this higher int gence, who was rather 
glad to be released from partnership with the 
poor fellow in the water a1 to be set free to go 
elsewhere \s soon as I had ca ight the side of 
the boat the serene personality vanished and | 
was 1erely an ordinary mortal, gusping, « hilled 
and exhausted 3s phenomenon of the double 
onsciousness has been felt many people when 
n the near presence f death and their ex 
periences are recorded books on psychical in 
vestigations. It seems to be an important proof 
of the independent existence of the s 

AFTER two years of quiet and rest, necessarily 
succeeding the great and successf efforts to re- 
build the « ty after the disastrous fire of 1889, 
Spokane has started on a new career of activity 
and growtl he causes underlying this recent 
forward movement are readi y seen. First, the 
neighboring prairies are now pretty well occupied 
by farmers, who are fast getting out of debt and 
are producing enormous crops of wheat every 
year Second, the mines in the mountainous re- 
cions on the east and north are yield it 
deal of silver and gold and ar supporting a large 
and constant y nereasing population Third. 
the building of the Great Northern Railroad 
through Spokane employs an army of men and 
opens new regiot to settlement and to the ex 
tension of the elly s trade Besides, the whole- 
sale business of the city is growing and her 
manufactures are getting to be well established 
and profitable Spokane has now about 25,000 
people and is a remarkably we built and attract- 
ive place. Riverside Avenue has three or four 
squares of tall, handsome business blocks that 


make as good a showing as any similar length of 





street in either Minneapolis or St. Paul, and 
some of the costly dwellings among the pine 
trees and basaltic rocks on the hillside south of 
the business center would be ornaments to our 
Summit Avenue, 


UNDER the rulings of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission it costs twenty per cent more 
to deliver stone in Chicago from the quarries of 
St. Cloud and Mankato, Minnesota, and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, than it does to haul the 
Maine granite to that city over three times as 
much railway mileage. Water competition was 
the excuse given for this ruling, although the 
Maine stone takes an all-rail route and could not 
economically be transferred from vessels to canal 
boats and from canal boats back to other vessels 
on the lakes. The effect of the ruling is to give 
the Maine quarrymen the control of the great 
stone market of the West by excluding from 
competition the excellent building material of 
the Northwest. There ought to be a remedy for 
this unfairness. We have building stone of the best 
quality here in Minnésotaand just across the line 
in South Dakota and its comparative nearness to 
Chicago should b ing it into general use for all 
high-class structures in that city. 


WALKING along Sixth Street, in Portland, one 
day last month, I saw a tall, broad-shouldered, 
energetic-looking man in a slouch hat gazing up 
at the massive yellow walls and huge tower of 
the new Oregonian Building. The man was 
Harvey W. Scott, editor of the great newspaper 
of the North Pacific Coast, whose sturdy inde- 
pendence and robust staying qualities are well 
symbolized in the massive structure just com- 
pleted for the Oregonian’s home. The success of 
this newspaper has resulted from a rare com- 
bination of talent—great business ability in the 
publisher, Mr. Pittock, and great editorial 
ability in the editor, Mr. Scott. Working always 
in perfect harmony these two men have amassed 
fortunes for themselves and established a journal 
which dominates the news field in two States. 
They control not only the Oregonian but also the 
Evening Telegram in their own city and the Re- 
view, the leading newspaper of Spokane. Mr. 
Pittock is short in stature and very. quiet in 
manner; would not be noticed in a crowd, makes 
no fuss, is quick, energetic and untiring; treats 
everybody courteously but has little time for 
talk. Mr. Scott is a big man in brain and body— 
hearty and amiable in manner, full of fresh and 
forcible conversation; an editor of the old school, 
who is accessible to everybody and always glad 
to get other people’s opinions while holding 
firmly to hisown. He dresses carelessly, makes 
no show of wealth in his manner of living, hates 
all social shams and hypocrisy, is a tremendous 
fighter with his pen when aroused to earnest 
controversy and is a master of terse, vigorous, 
every-day English. In many respects he re- 
sembles Horace Greeley. 


Scort’s lieutenant on the Oregonian is a man 
of quite another type. The post of managing 
editor has been filled for the past three years by 
I’. A. Carle, formerly in a like position on the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. Mr. Carle resembles one 
of the Velasquez’s portraits of a Spanish gentle- 
man, with his dark complexion, his pointed 
beard and his keen, searching eyes. He is a 
thorough journalist by training, but his natural 
bent is more for critical literature. If he had 
not been held down by circumstances to the 
drudgery of an editorial desk all his life he 
would have made for himself a name in letters. 
He is a product of Indiana, a State that is show- 
ing remarkable literary fecundity of late, having 
produced the most popular novelist of the day, 
Lew Wallace, and the most popular poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, besides a host of bright stars 
of the second magnitude. I don’t think Carle 





likes mankind in general. His office is equipped 
with only two pieces of furniture, a desk and a 
chair. He occupies the chair and his visitors 
must perforce stand. Consequently they don’t 
stay long and he is not much interrupted at his 
work. He probably enjoys his work better than 
the society of his fellow-men. 


St. PAUL has furnished an editor to the Port- 
land evening paper, the Telegram, as well as 
contributed Mr. Carle to the Oregonian. Capt. 
Geo. H. Moffett, late of the Globe, is now in 
charge of both business and editorial depart- 
ments of this sprightly and successful sheet. 
Moffett is an indefatigable worker, and is at the 
same time what people call a good fellow, always 
cheerful, genial and companionable. Like Scott 
he is a man of robust personality. He is fond of 
politics, makes a good stump speech and is a 
bright paragrapher and a forcible leader writer. 
As soon as his paper goes to press you will find 
him in the press-room, chatting with the press- 
men and newsboys and watching with evident 
pleasure the rapid movements of the big Hoe 
machine. His favorite recreation is the theater, 
and when there is a good play at the handsome 
Marquam Opera House you are pretty certain to 
discover him in the parquet circle, and the 
chances are that with him will be his whole 
family, his intelligent, amiable wife, his two 
grown daughters and his thirteen-year-old boy. 
Moffett always has the air of a man who finds 
life comfortable and interesting. 


A CHANGE in the center of retail trade is going 
on in Portland similar to that which is distress- 
ing our Third Street merchants in St. Paul. 
The old retail thoroughfare in Portland was 
First Street, the second street west of the Willa- 
mette River; that skirting the water side being 
called Front Street. On First were the leading 
dry goods, clothing, jewelry and music stores, 
and for more than twenty years it continued to 
be the favorite shopping street. Many hand- 
some buildings were erected upon it, but many 
of the old shanty-like structures of the pioneer 
days were permitted to remain. A single-track 
horse railroad, with turn-outs for the passing of 
cars, ran through the street. AJl improvement 
stopped five or six years ago. Rents were high 
and owners were contented to let things rest as 
they were. About two years ago the building of 
cable and electric lines on wider streets further 
from the river altered the currents of travel. A 
big hotel was erected on Sixth Street and a new 
opera house combined with a tall office building 
faced the hotel. Then the Oregonian built its 
great structure on the same street and the lead- 
ing dry goods firm went into a fine building on 
Fifth. Other modern structures were put up in 
the same neighborhood; and, now itis plain that 
a new retail trade district is established four or 
five blocks west of the old one and that First 
Street must soon lose its prestige, heavy losses in 
the values of real estate and in rentals of build- 
ings must inevitably follow. However, Portland 
is only obeying the law of development of all 
river cities. At first the best streets for business 
are the two nearest the river; then, as the cities 
grow some street nearer the center of population 
becomes the favorite shopping thoroughfare. 


THE people of Astoria have made arrange- 
ments to celebrate on the twelfth of May the 
centennial of the discovery of the Columbia 
River. Few events have had a more important 
bearing on American history than the fortunate 
discovery made by Capt. Gray, of the Boston 
ship Columbia, in May, 1792. The British cap- 
tain, Vancouver, had passed the mouth of the 
great river ina fog. He regarded the stories of 
the Spaniards and the Indians of the existence 
of alarge river on the North Pacific Coast as 
legendary and fictitious, like that told two cen- 
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turies before by De Fuca of a channel connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic from the strait 
that now bears the name of that mendacious 
navigator. Vancouver spoke Capt. Gray’s trad- 
ing vessel a little south of Cape Flattery and told 
the American captain that there was no river of 
any consequence on the entire coast. Gray kept 
on to the southward. When off the mouth of 
the Columbia he saw by the discoloration of the 
sea water that a large river must empty into the 
bay enclosed by the headlands now known as 
Point Adams and Cape Disappointment. He 
crossed the bar, put into the river’s mouth, 
named the stream from his vessel and by his dis- 
covery saved Oregon and Washington to the 
United States. Let all due honor be paid to his 
memory. He was to the Pacific Coast, in the 
age of discovery, what Hendrick Hudson and 
De Soto were to the Atlantic Coast, and the 
political results of hisexploit became of no less 
importance than those resulting from theirs. 


AT a dinner party in Tacoma I heard this good 
real estate story told by George Browne. Some 
years ago a traveling man for the Chicago house 
of Marshall Field & Co. was seized with an am- 
bition to make money in Western real estate. A 
friend who was going to Oregon was entrusted 
with a commission to buy him a few lots in a 
growing town. The friend returned and reported 
that he had made a very good investment in 
Salem. This looked all right to the Chicago man, 
who knew nothing of Salem except that it is the 
capital of Oregon. After two years had elapsed 
business took the investor out to the coast and 
he determined to look up his lots. He found 
Salem to be more of a village than a city and to 
his disgust discovered that his lots were in 
McDuffie’s Addition to North Salem. Salem ap- 
peared to him very rural. North Salem was 
absolutely country-like and McDuffie’s Addition 
was so far out that he did not attempt to find it. 
He appeased his anger by placing an advertise- 
ment in the Salem paper which read as follows: 
“For sale, eight lots in McDuffie’s Addition to 
North Salem or will exchange the same for any- 
thing on God’s earth except more lots in 
McDuffie’s Addition to North Salem.” 


HERE is a striking illustration of how property 
is created in a young city in the Northwest. It 
is a comparative statement of the total valuation 
of property in Tacoma for tax purposes for the 
past eleven years: 


Year Valuation. 
iss ca to0ses cacsndecccen 32 j ; ceceact Glau 
1882... chenweue ; 760,252 
ee eT re ry Tre ane mahal ae » 1,301,230 
| errr rrr eee ere ee 5 O12 305 
ISS5... 3.667 265 
PK Hess tEbO a indssscacsutscbabesssRengeed 60eu 3.0508 
WIE 600600600600 BOCs c cece tecevdccesccerescccessacvses 4,000,708 
BD oncsienss cdncsdeceadeneresestsceces 8.024, 757 
1880) . 19,988,677 
1890..... jpiheca neces chwndame hek6-4aadee ee, Te 
ISO] 32. SOG 848 


The assessed valuation is probably not over 
half of the real value of property in Tacoma. 
Here then are values to the amount of sixty-five 
millions created in what was in 1881 a small vil- 
lage standing in a clearing notched out of the 
solid wall of the dense fir forest. Eastern visit- 
ors to Tacoma are always surprised at the num- 
ber of handsome homes they see. These figures 
explain the apparently strange phenomenon of 
hundreds of elegant residences in so new a town. 
Wealth has been rapidly accumulated with the 
rising values of real estate and much of it has 
gone into the pretty houses which now look out 
upon the waters of the Sound. 


TH first effort at building freight cars in 
large numbers on the Pacific Coast is now in 
progress at the new Northern Pacific shops at 
Edison, near Tacoma, where 200 cars are being 
constructed, with frames of fir lumber and 








wheels cast at a foundry run by Minnesota men. 
Only the bar iron is brought from the East. The 
Washington fir is declared by the mechanics to 
be almost as tough as oak and to be admirably 
adapted for strong and durable car bodies. This 
is an important and interesting industry of which 
Tacoma is proud. 





ON the day of the great blizzard in Minnesota 
and the neighboring States I was on a special 
train with General Manager Mellen, running 
from Portland to Tacoma. Telegrams concern- 
ing the storm reached us just after we crossed 
the Columbia. The day was glorious, with 
bright sunshine, an atmosphere like June and a 
clear sky against which the mighty snow-peaks 
of Hood, St. Helens, Adams and Tacoma stood 
out with wonderful distinctness and beauty. As 
we sat by the open door of the car, enjoying the 
fragrance of blossoming orchards and opening 
leaf-buds, it was hard to realize that winter was 
raging with all its fury back in our home city of 
St. Paul. 


OVER the door of a deserted store building in 
Seattle I saw this curious sign: ‘*The Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Heaven in its Salvation, Election 
and Restitution Features. Meetings every Sun- 
day atfour P. M.”’ Salvation and election are fa- 
miliar terms tochurch goers, but what is meant by 
the restitution feature of the kingdom of heaven 
I am not enough of a theologian to explain. 

No orders to go ahead with the building of the 
Soo road across North Dakota to Regina, in the 
Dominion, have yet been received at the chief 
engineer's office, in Minneapolis, but surveys are 
to be pushed with vigor and a definite location 
made at once. One of two routes will be taken 
northwest of the present terminus at Valley 
City—by way of Carrington or by way of New 
Rockford, and the people of both those towns are 
at work securing free right of way for the line. 


*@e — 


BELLS OF ST. BONIFACE. 





In a poem by John Greenleaf Whittier—‘'The 
Red River Voyageur,” says the Winnipeg F'ree 
Press, there is a beautiful allusion to the “bells 
of the Roman Mission,” now the Archepiscopate 
of St. Boniface, ‘‘calling to the boatman on the 
river and the hunter on the plain” and invoking 
at the close of life’s voyage ‘‘the signal of release 
in the bells of the Holy City the chimes of eternal 
peace ’ Archbishop Tache returning from his 
late visit to Montreal, was reminded by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Schultz that the seventeenth of 
December was the eighty-fourth birthday of the 
poet and His Honor suggested that the anniver- 
sary should be greeted by a joy-peal from the 
tower of the cathedral of St. Boniface. His grace 
cordially concurred, waiving the usage that the 
bells should cease their chimes after the Angelus, 
and the graceful tribute was directed and ren- 
dered at midnight with the last stroke of the 
clock ushering the natal day. Mr. Whittier hav- 
ing been informed of the incident by U. S. Con- 
sul Taylor, addressed the following letter to 
Archbishop Tache, who kindly consented, at our 
request, to its publication as follows: 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass., 3 mo. 5, 1892.—To 
Archbishop Tache: My Dear friend—During my 
illness from the prevailing epidemic, which con- 
fined me nearly the whole winter, and from 
which I am but very slowly recovering, a letter 
from the U. S. Consul at Winnipeg informed me 
of thy pleasant recognition of my little poem, 
“The Red River Voyageur” (written nearly forty 
years ago), by the ringing of “‘The Bells of St. 
Boniface” on the eve of my late anniversary. 

I was at the time quite unable to respond, but 
I feel that I should be wanting in due apprecia- 
tion of such a marked compliment, if I did not, 
even at this late hour, express to thee my heart- 








feltthanks. I have reached an age when literary 
success and manifestations of popular favor have 
ceased to satisfy one, upon whom the solemnity 
of life’s sunset is resting; but such a delicate 
and beautiful tribute has deeply moved me. | 
shall never forget it. I shall Bells of 
Saint Boniface sounding across the continent, 
and awakening a feeling of gratitude for thy 
generous act. With thanks, and the 
prayer that our Heavenly Father may continue 
to make thee largely instrumental in His service, 
I am, Gratefully and respectfully, Thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


hear the 


renewed 


Thinking it possible that the poem which has 
been the occasion of this exchange of delightful 
greetings may be unfamiliar to some of our read 
ers, and knowing that it will be 
it is here republished 


welcome toa 


THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUL 
Out and in the river vil 
Phe links of its long. red chair 
Through belts of dusky pine-la 
And gusty lengues of pla 
Onivat times.a smoke wreut 
With the drifting cloud-ra 
The smoke of th } t | 
Of the wild) Assit 
Drearily blow 
kreor thre " | { 
Phe eves that i ven 
And heavy the hands tha 
And with f ntl vil 
And eu 1} | 
rl Nise Shia ‘ \ 
Phat day sha 
It the elar t wild 
It the Tt i 
Phat le i t ! 
Phet i fa 
The v i is} 
| 1} that 
Well} sows tl 
oft ! {ts | 
The tthe 
Phat i 11 | 
l the it ' 
Po the | t 
Eve 1 tu 
The bitter north wind 
And thus upon life's Red Riv 
Our hearts, as oursmen. row 
And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore 
And our eves grow dim with wat 
And our hearts faint at the oar 
Happy is he who heareth 
The signalof his relense 
In the bel f the Holy ¢ 
Phe el f. il pea 
ere Yen — 


““EGGITE” COAL. 


The Lehigh Coal & Mining Company of Dick 
inson is negotiating with the New Jersey Fuel 
Patents Company for one of their patent coa 
in a plant of this 
$60,000. The 
The coal 


with a 


pressing machines. To put 
kind would the 


machine is; a wonderful 


cost company 
contrivance. 
goes in at one end, ‘* crushed, mixes 
solution of coal tar and other ingredients, and 
comes out of the other end in the form of conical 
lumps. During the process it has to be heated 
and baked. A pressing machine can turn off 100 
tons of fuel aday, anaverage of one ton every six 
minutes. There are at present only three plants 
of this kind in the country. These are located 
at Philadelphia, Gayton, Va., and Milwaukee. 
They are all working continually, and report 
that they are unable to fill all their orders. If 
the Lehigh company purchase a machine they 
will erect a large stone building in which to 
place it. This building is to be constructed of 
the Dickinson stone. 
running full blast, and the quarries will be as 
soon as spring opens up. If the company puts in 
a fuel plant they will have a miniature village 
surrounding the mines, 


The coal mines are now 
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16 SWALWELL LAND, LOAN AND TRUST 00. 


EVERETT, WASH., 


Proprietors of Swalwell’s Additions, Comprising some of the 
Most Centrally Located and Finest Business Property in the City of Everett. 


INVESTMENTS JUDICIOUSLY MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 
References: The National Bank of Commerce, Tacoma; First National Bank of Snohomish. 


The Swalwell Land, Loan and Trust Co., 
EVERETT, SNOHOMISH COUNTY, WASH. 


DELANEY & GAMBL, 


Attorneys-at-Law, 


Real Estate Bought and Sold. 


Address 


A. K. DELANEY. A. H. GAMEL. 


Money Invested for Non-Residents. 
. ad V7 desde neg VV chain 











SPRINGS 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


HE PRODUCTION OF LUMBER.—The exhibit 
made by the Northwestern Lumberman of the white 
pine lumber and shingle output of the sawmills 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota for the 
past eighteen years is a magnificent one, and an 
great trade paper can and 
does do in keeping statistics of the 
business which it represents. In the handling 
of economic facts and theories it is important to 
know that in less than three years the three 
States named have produced over 119,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, worth at the mills over $6,000,000,- 
000. Such an output insome measure goes to ex- 
plain the marvelous wealth accumulation of the 
United States since When the value of 
the forest product of three States in twenty years 
goes to almost two-thirds of the total cost of all 
the railroads in the country, there is some 


example of what a 
accurate 


1870. 


apparent reason for the vast expenditures that 
have gone into the building of our cities and 
their commercial privileges 
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Passenger Agent, ST. Louis, Mo, 


THE SOO ROAD 


will be extended this Summer across 
Barnes, Stutsman and Foster 
Counties. 

It will attract settlers to a large body of fine lands 
now comparatively remote from railroad facilities. 
Now is the time to go into that region and have your 
pick of good lands fur wheat growing and stock- 
raising. The Minnesota & Dakota Land and Invest- 
ment Company owns about 75,000 acres in those 
counties and is still offering its land at the old prices 
of from four to five dollars. Address the company, 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, for maps and circulars, 
or call on our agents at Valley City, Jamestown and 
Carrington, N. D. 





production in the three States named of upwards 
of $100,000, 000 in value, as it now stands; a 
yearly iron ore production of the value of thirty 
to forty millions of dollars; and an annual cereal 
production in the same States of over $200,000,- 
000;—what wonder that Chicago and Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Superior and Duluth, 
Detroit and Buffalo and the almost countless 
number of lesser cities intervening, are proud in 
hasty and somewhat glorious careers of wealth 
and population?—Superior Inland Ocean. 
Piel 

THE SUNFLOWER VALUES.—On the fertile 
prairies of the arid West the wild sunflower 
grows tu perfection, and its value for seed, fuel or 
feed is considered very small. The large, do- 
mesticated sunflower, however, is a valuable 
plant. It thrives well under irrigation, and 
where its products can be used should be exten- 
sively cultivated. In Russia the larger varieties 
of sunflowers cover at least 750,000 acres of tilla- 
ble land each year. Two kinds are grown, one 


A yearly forest | bearing small seeds for making oil, and the other 





producing large seeds, used for food very much 
as the people of this country eat peanuts. Every- 
thing connected with the plant is used for some 
purpose. The leaves are fed to sheep and cattle 
as fodder, and are said to make excellent food. 
The stalks constitute the principal firewood of 
the country where the plant is grown. The 
shells from which the seeds are taken are also 
used for fuel. The pressed kernels after the oil 
is extracted make fine feed forcattle. From one 
acre of sunflowers 2,000 pounds of seeds will be 
gathered, which will yield 250 pounds of oil. Ten 
million quarts of this oil are annually produced 
by Russian mills. The oil is a sweet, delicious 
substance, and takes the place of the common 
vegetable oils. The sunflowers are easily raised. 
Poultry raisers find the seed most valuable as a 
fat producer. As an ornament the plants are 
without an equal. For bees they are an excel- 
lent food. The flowers also absorb poisonous 
miasma, and are therefore very desirable as 
health-giving plants around every home.—TIrri- 
gation Age. 
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creased in the past, it is very certain that the com ind other sheet metals and on the building are 
pany. at no distant day. will require all the type counterpart of a finely finished stone and make 
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State at present are pressed to fill their orders tothe | Weeclaim for them that they w ist longer tha 
extent that thev are obliged to work overtime Syra- | terra-cotta or bi rother builk v iter I} 
cuse (N. Y.) Journal of March 12 ure enusilv and uickly pute mute will mot all 
Phe Smith Premier Company now have fifteen | then they ure tire proof and water tight: the 
branch offices, the St. Paul office being in the Chamber much whiter than w l. stone or brick, and le t 
of Commerce Building to cama Ou intriote itu rine ow ren 
a OG 6 eeertenectn i Iwill en i \ W te ( 
It nvuluuble t thie ‘ 
The Close of Lent. 
St. Pavr I FING & CORNICE WorkKS, St. Paul. M 
This does not refer to the tuking upofa pawn ticket aioe oe 
bt ) finale of 1 . SeHSO dawn « . 
rut te the nale of the lenten season and the daw { Photo-Elex trotypes. 
Easter, so called after the old Teutonic goddess of : 
7 Kor sti tly tirst i el ! Ving ol " | 
spring, Whose name was Eoster And. Easter being 
} i j , recommend ¢ enc ~« thie ‘ i 
rere, it reminds us that summer an Its JoVS ure ac 
‘ Wh ; ; ; es oe (. Jones, proprict of the New ¥ I’ 1 bong 
Vancing apace iV not lewse a sma cottaye at sor 
“| Co. and 4 Fifth Avenue, New You Phis firm ea 
of the numerous lake resorts and spend the summer | 
fnot be excellec fe tudlity fw arial thre i 
enjoyably and inexpensively. Commune with Nature | 
5 ‘ = 2 1 please Phey ‘ tl put i 
herself at White Bear, Bald Eagle. Forest. Chisage ort se 
“ ofthe leading illustrated maga ‘ The istrut 
others of the numerous beautiful lakes along the St 
ss : . } entitled "A Winter Study b hia tone reprodu 
Paul & Duluth Railroad. This road is “The Duluth | , 
: ” from a photograph made by this tir 
Short Line,” and gives the best service between the : 
ninstidtiene 








Twin Cities and Duluth, West Superior and other 
points. Information cheerfully furnished by Geo. W 


THE TACOMA GROCERY CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Now Runs 




















































Bull, General Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilftillar ‘Parlor Cars to Chicago,”’ 
The Tacoma Grocery Company. | Asst.G. P. A. St. Paul, Minn “Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 
a - : a | én i “Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago,” 
The increase of the jobbing trade in Tacoma is per- i “Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 
haps the most significant and interesting feature of Consumption Cured. “Electric Lighted Trains to Chicago,” 
the recent development of that remarkable young | An old physician, retired from practice, had placed “Electric Reading Lamps in Berths,” 
city. Four or five years ago Tacoma was unknown as | jn his hands by an East India miss onary the formula “Finest Dining Cars in the World,” 
a jobbing point. It was in fact a mere village with a of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per “Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 
little retail trade with the coantry immediately atits | manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh “Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 
doors. Now it has wholesale houses that compare |} Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a “Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis," 
wellin volume of business with those of Portland positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all “Through Coaches to St. Louis,” 
and San Francisco, The business of these establish- | Nervous Complaints Having tested its wonderful “Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 
ments extends over the entire Puget Sound region, | curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to Evening Trains,” 
reaches eastward across the mountains to the wheat- | relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge to “Elegant Day Coaches,” 
growing plains of the Palouse and Big Bend countries | all who wish it. this receipt in German, French ot “Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 
und embraces all the newly developed sea-coast region English, with full directions for preparing and using “Pullman’s Best Sleepers,” 
west and southwest of Tacoma. A prediction was | Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this “The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 
made in this gree ws some five ee ago that with | paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block. Rochester, N.Y “The Best Route to Kansas City,” 
the progress of Tacoma as a wheat shipping port “ ig 
would come a corresponding growth of wholesale = isa a a — atest ae 
trade: that where the wheat came to be transferred Metallic House Fronts “To Kansas, to California . 
from the rail to the ship the interior merchants would The St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works present “To the West and Satine * 
follow to buy their goods. This prediction has been | herewith design for metallic store-fronts, whieh ar Secure accommodations from the Company’s agents in 
amply verified and the future will witness an advance rapidly growing in favor, owing to their great dura St Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket agent 
of this important branch of Tacoma’s business just bility and artistic design Our copper fronts are in the Northwest. 
in proportion as the population and products of in- | taking the lead in the East 
terior Washington increase, where they are used in con- 
We present herewith a picture of: the building of nection with iron construe- 
one of the strongest and most successful jobbing con- tion. although they can be ; : _ i = . . — —————— ~ 
cerns in Tacoma—the Tacoma Grocery Company. It used to the same udvantage ae =$3 See —— : : es —J 
isa five-story structure standing on Pacific Avenue, with backing of wood. ce- Shee “ey i jie ial a a sa fil Er er aS 
the chief business street, and it is all occupied by the | ment or brick. We make ae [ON gene Rp ON pe ON ee eND, VW Vie Iam TZ 
various departments of the company’s business. The | fronts of all metals. but Wi (lesan NADI ZZ, 
. : , . ‘ {2 KP 
officers of the company are Chas. E. Hale, President those of galvanized iron a I 
and General Manager, M. M. Sloan, \ ice-president, are particularly adapted to NI ud aoeee Jo ole re 3 Og 
and Frank B. Woodruff, Secretary and Treasurer. sections of the country % 42634680828 63 ABB hy 
The company makes direct importations and does an where building materials pd Tate poh pele ltt 
exclusively jobbing business. Its business has grown are high in price. The con- f J§ Agodur-s ff Piva 
rapidly and it is a sound, prosperous dividend-paying struction of our fronts is ae - ‘ eS 
concern suchas to enable any me- (4, ‘a2 H Sud = 
—*@e chanic to put them in place ty oe ‘ 7 
Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies and all joints are abso { sania ‘lata y(t | wiueneeane 1 ee 
Is the distance covered in asingle night by the Limited lutely water-tight. Ihe | ii" ‘Kol re oe F } ah i _—~ 
Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cont of Chess fronts ts only { ae nial me, 4 { ‘ a \ | ail ai 
Railway between the Twin Cities of the Northwest a fractional part of ston td Le aan A! 8 —— LRe- at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis—and Chicago or brick, and they can be ; ~4 | A pthc ath aedhccd ab xb cnad « conal j 
‘Snoen bialne ava eantiietiod slacken talited and used to reface an old brick hh iah oad 2 b nod apt 056 sabi ow nab ob adh ah anh and 


Hareb scab ash ach neh ap ated athndh 2b nab 20h 20 ob nh rd, Sb 
ee 


. } : : Ww r as W as i 
steam heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping Car or wood front as well as in . 
aa 





new work, and when prop- 











service in the world. 
The electric reading lightin each berth is the suc- 
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erly painted = and 


cessful novelty of this progressive age, and is highly sanded cannot — be 7 Verne! 
a , HH} f 
appreciated by all regular patrons of this line. We told from the stone | eu 


Ry, 


they are intended to { 
‘5 (i Aqeana 


wish others to know its merits, as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway is the only line in the 
West enjoying the exclusive use of this patent. Reasons why you 

For further information apply to nearest coupon | should use the Metallic 
ticket agent, or address W. D. Dixson,Ass’t Gen’l Pass. | Fronts: Thereis no 


represent, 














Agent, St. Paul, Minn. leaking, breaking, o1 
- blowing off. They 





are lighter and more 
rapidly put up than 

A few evenings since our reporter's attention was | brick orstone. Thor- 
called to the beautifully illuminated buildings of.the | oughly storm proof 
Smith Premier Typewriter works on Clinton Street, | (allowance being 








One of Our Largest Industries. 

















and upon investigation found that owing to a large | made for expansion 
increase in business they were obliged toruntwelve | and contraction 

hours per day, operating between 300 and 400 employes. | Our patent lock is 
Considering the rapid growth of the business referred | the best and most 





to itis very apparent to the proprietor that it will be | secure ever applied 





absolutely necessary, during the summer months, to | to metallic plates. 
build another factory, and in fact thre plansare nearly | They are indestruct- 
arranged for the construction of a new building of | ible, either in trans- 
dimensions 60x140 feet, seven stories high. This new portation or in hand- 
structure, in addition to the present buildings, which | ling. They weigh 100 
have every nook and corner filled with operatives, will | pounds to the 
admit of working at least 600 people, and if the busi- | square, and take a METALLIC FRONT MADE BY THE ST. PAUL ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS 
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Stutsman County, and 








near perfection as any 


1 exclusive 


skinned, and sound to the core. It is a 
North Dakota product, the result of four years careful 
planting, and selection of the best plants, taken from 


a large number Phe potato is flaky and dry as a ball 
of flour, when buked—the right way to test a potato, 
and there is no waste to it. It cooks clear through, 
and has a nutty flavor. Some of the specimens weigh 


is much as one and one-half pounds 
NORTH DAKOTA’S greatness is thoroughly demon- 
strated by the report of Commissioner of Agriculture 


und Labor Helgesen, made public last month 






Ihe Wheat yield of I89L was) 64,7152 bushels 
Outs WASTLO28, barley 5.270.685, flax L24100s, rye 310.067 
corn 865,513, potatoes 3.495.201, millet 225,459 tons and 
tume grasses 27.072 tons. The gain over 1890, in) round 
numbers, was 37,000,000 bushels of wheat, 10,400,000 of 
outs, 3,500,000 of barley, 1,000,000, flax 290,000 of rye, 600 
OOO of corn, 2,500,000 of potatoes, 100,000 tons of millet 


and 12.000 tons of tame grasses 


rHE present year promises to be one of great 
prosperity in North Dakota. The bounteous crops of 
the past season, together with the fair prices realized, 
is only one of the many incentives The vast amount 
of money held in the great money centers of the East, 


will seek investment here. Every acre of land in the 


State is a good investment at present prices, and 
every acre of valley land will bring $0 inside of five 
yea This land will never be lower than now, and 
those who invest at present prices can thank their 
lucky stars upon their good judgment Fargo Forum, 


South Dakota, 

THE Sisseton Reservation will be opened to settle 
ment April lb The reservation Comprises nearly 100, 
WOucres, ina wellsettled section surrounded by a net 
work of railroads and no point within it more than 
twenty miles from some good market town It is 
thought the entire reservation will be entered insice 


fa week after opentng 


Muntana, 


BozeMAN has granted a franchise for an electric 
street railway, which is expected to be in operation by 
July 4. this veur 


Prue Chicago Tron Works. manufacturers of mining 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores 
have established their Western office in Helena, Mon 
tuna. Mr.o Menno Unzieker is in charge of the Western 


ind Northwestern business 


CONSIDERABLE railroad building will be done nl 
Montana during Ite The western extension of the 
Great Northern will be continued from Kalispell 


beyond the State boundary. work will be actively 
prosecutedon a line from Helena to Castle. and prob- 


ably on a line from Neihart to the same objective 


point The Burlington will also in all) probability 
have several hundred miles of track in this State 
before next winter These operations will give em- 
ployment to several thousand men and very ma 
terially assist in making & prosperous yeur Helena 
Tne ju nilent 

KALISPELL is one of the largest and best built cities 


forits ave the West has ever produced, having more 
ndustries and more business houses than thousands 
of citic n the East fifty and more years old Phe 


growth of the past vear is as nothing compared to that 


if thecoming vear Brick blocks, a brewery, flouring 
mill, more lumber and planing mills, water works, 
electric light and power plant, brick passenger depot, 


hundreds of residence buildings and numerous other 


ndustries and improvements will be added With the 





devel 


pment of our vast resources Kalispell will make 


ustonishing strides Graphic. 
uk fire clay deposits of this county have excited a 


vyreat dealof interest recently, and the lucky possessors 


of deposits of this material are beginning to realize 
that they have a gold mine on their farms more cer- 
tain to pan out than many amine stocked for millions 
of dollars. Scientifically defined, fire clay is a native 
combination of hydrated silicates of alumina, associa- 
ted with silica and alumina in various states of sub- 
division, and sufficiently free from iron, lime or 
alkalies to resist vitrifaction at a very high tempera- 
ture. It is always found in the vicinity of coal lands, 
and is supposed to represent the earthy matter which 
grew the rank vegetation of the carboniferous 





from which the coal is formed.—Great Falls Leader. 
THE central portions of the Little Belt Mountains 
are literally intersected with thousands of strong 
veins of iron, copper, gold, silver, lead, zinc, antimony 
and tellurium, says the Montana Mining Review. When 
we recall the history of other mining camps in the 
State, which at the same age did not show half the 
evidence of great mineral wealth, and when we attempt 
to calculate on the same basis of development the 
future of those mountain camps, the evidence of 
future growth becomes startling. It is difficult to 
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Little Belt, when a thousand 
roads, electrie drills and 


the future of the 
tilled 


picture 


mines are with electric 


electric lights, to guide the ten-thousand handsin 
taking out the ores for a hundred furnaces. 


BozZEMAN will bond for 360,000 for the 





erecting a new high-school building. Great Falls has 
erected three new school buildings at a cost of $55,000, 
No new State is taking more advanced steps in this 


laudable line of enterprise than Montana. The 


country districts are catching onto the same inspiring 
idea und dotting the country over with neat, credit- 
able houses that bespeak volumes of praise for our 
young and growing commonwealth. Kalispell Inter- 
Lake. 


to rail- 
isa patent for 
steam boilers. E. T. 
Northern Pacific 


WHATis of much interest just at this time 


road men, and engineers in particular, 
for 


purifying water locomotive 


Kintzel, a locomotive engineer of the 


system from Helena, Montana, is the patentee of this 
device, which is now being tested under Engineer J. 
B. Dehlinger for the N. P. It has passed the initial 


and with the be- 
Mr. 


involved is a simple one and that 


test without annoyance prospect of 


coming a great success. Kintzel says the principle 


this is the only de- 


vice of the kind which has been Dickinson 


(N. D. 


patented. 


Press. 


Idaho. 


THE people of Lewiston are the 


agricultural experimental station 


matter of 
to be 


agitating 
securing the 


located in the north part of the State. The Teller urges 
that the citizens take hold and secure the prize witha 
view to finally securing the location of the agricul- 


tural college Lewiston would be a fine location for 





the college if the surroundings were such that irriga- 
tion could be dispensed with, and land secured that 
would produce without being forced. 

THe N. P. officials had a man prospecting on the 
river this week, as to the probable output of fruit. 
The report was exceedingly favorable. It is thought 
that should the N. P. conclude to finish the road here 


this summer, a line of bouts will be put on to deliver 
the fruit crop at Lewiston for shipment East. Snake 
River fruitcan be marketed in all points in Montana, 
over the lines of the N. @. This is the road for the 
fruit growers along the river, and every inducement 
is being made to have the road completed, so that this 
crop can be marketed over the Northern. Pacific lines. 

Lewiston Teller 

Oregon. 
WorK has commenced on the construction of the 


The first pile was driven 
Portland 


Astoria & Portland Railroad. 
presence of prominent citizens of 
Rnd of March. 


in the and 


Astoria, on the 
OREGON seems to be a pretty good State for the rais- 
The Eagle 


825,000 pounds of 


ing and manufacturing of wool. woolen 


mills, of Brownsville, consume over 


wool per year, and over 700 cords of wood. They em- 


ploy an average of fifty-five hands, at a cost of over 
£25,000 annually. The Thos. Kay mill, of Salem, uses 


from 340,000 to 400,000 pounds of wool per year, consumes 





830 cords of wood, employs fifty-seven persons, and 
pays $20,000 per year in wages.— Athena Press. 

Ir will be of interest to the business men of Port- 
land to know that there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment in the Siuslaw Valley, in Lane County, 
since the Commencement of the Government jetty 
work at the mouth of that river. The population is 
rapidly increasing, timber claims are being taken up, 
homesteads have been filed upon and improvements 
are going ahead. Ina few years a great many farms 


will be opened and that section will become one of the 
The whole 
Portland, 
and the improvements being made by the Government 
will hasten the period when there will be direct water 


richest agricultural portions of the State. 


Siuslaw Country is naturally tributary to 


and land communication between this city and that 
section.—Portland Telegram. 
UNTIL two years ago the sturgeon of the Columbia 


River found no market in Portland or anywhere else, 
and all sturgeon caught by salmon fishers were thrown 
overboard. Now itseems that the 
of the Columbia bids fair to rival the salmon industry, 
us there is a ready market for all 
Over 100,000 pounds of sturgeon have been caught in 
the Columbia River between Astoria and Ranier dur- 
ing the past fourteen days. and the season’s catch will 
figure up to about 300 About 250 have 
already been shipped, and there is enough sturgeon in 


sturgeon industry 


sturgeon caught. 


tons. tons 


sight to bring the catch up to at least 300 tons. The 
largest catch in one day has been twenty-two tons. 


about twenty fishermen engaged in the busi- 
and they are making better wages than 
Sturgeon 


There are 
ness this year. 
they did when engaged in catching salmon. 
retail in the East all the way from ten to fifteen cents 
a pound, so that there is some profit in it for the com- 
pany buying them. Dalles Times-Mountaineer. 


purpose of 


Washington. 

Ir is estimated that the hop acreage of Yakima 
County will be increased this season to upward of 1,000 
acres. Further estimates place the profits from these 
hop fields at $100 per acre. It will not be many vears 
until Yakima County leads in the production of this 
crop. 

A FRUIT farm of eighty acres near Penawawa, Whit- 


man County, has just been sold for 36.000.) This is said 


to be the highest price ever paid for farm lands in 
that county, but is indicative of the high estimation 
that is being formed of the possibilities of that 


section, 





THE shingle train of fifty-two cars attracted con- 
siderable attention as it passed through Kent on Mon- 
This is the largest shipment 
Seattle. The total 
5.300000 


day, bound for the Ey 
of shingles that ever left 
reached in the 


Kent Journal. 


ist. 
number 


neighborhood of shingles 


Washington barley 
the minds of 
growers, but that it 
this State is 


prospect of a foreign 


As far as the foreign market for 


is concerned, there is no doubt in com- 
well 
the 


In view of the 


mission men and informed 


will increase, once cereal grown in 


fairly introduced. 
said the 


demand for barley being created, it: is barley 


acreage will be doubled in Eastern Washington, 


THE largest stick of timber ever converted into 
lumber on Bellingham Bay was sawed up in the Globe 


mill’ [It was a fir log 
feet long. 


and about eight feet through 


thirty-two 
the 
It was sawed 


Thursday afternoon, 
diameter at top end 
atthe butt. 
two-inch lumber, 


seventy inches in 


up into one, one-and-one-half and 


eighty per cent clear in quality. It took one hour and 


thirty-eight minutes to run it through the saws 
Whatcom Erpress. 

THE mining intersts of the Colville Country 
will undoubtedly be developed this year far in ad- 
vance of all work on the prospects of the country 
in the past. The iron ores of the Clugston Creek 
mines will be extracted for shipment. this year. The 
iron of this region is especially valuable for smelting 


all P 
The greater portion of iron used in the 


purposes and is in demand in acific Coast works. 


Tacoma smel- 


ter is shipped from Stevens County. 


SPRING weather has opened in earnest in the Palouse 
The 


Country, and farmers have begun plowing. soil is 


moist about five feet from the surface, the deepest 
ever known within the last dozen years. Prospects 
for big crops next fall were never better at this time 
of the season. The acreage will be increased about 


nless all indications 


thirty 
fulse, 


per cent over lust year. | 
Whitman County will 
for export before the first of 


are have 15,000,000 bushels 


of wueut alone January 


BEFORE Portland had an 
the Columbia was the head of 
ships, and that was the port at which the Hudson Bay 
received for trading with the 
Indians of the Columbia The trade, 
prior to 1840, in furs and pelts of all kinds was vers 

Vancouver the head of 
but it was the great center of trade for all 


existence, Vancouver on 


navigation for foreign 


Company their goods 


entire basin. 


heavy, and was not only 


navigation, 


the tribes west of the Rocky Mountains. Vancouver 
isagain looking up. It is one of the best locations for 


a city on the lower Columbia. 


Not less than 15,000.000 feet of logs will be made into 
lumber in Palouse City this season. This can all be 
sold as fast as manufactured at an average price of 
not less than $15 per thousand, or $169,000 for the 
season's work. The greater part of all this money will 
be distributed among our citizens for wages, stumpage. 
provisions, ete. The rest of the sum total is left in 


the pockets of our citizens to be expended in a manner 
that will add to the wealth happiness of the 
tire community. Our pay-roll is that of 
foreign corporation with headquarters thousands of 
The 


and en- 


not some 


miles distant. whole business belongs in Palouse 


City.—Palouse City News. 
LAST week we announced that a shingle mill, with a 
capacity of 40.000 per day, was about to locate in Mon- 


This week, we have still better news to com- 
seems almost without doubt that Mon- 
mill 
Representatives of a 


tesano. 
municate. It 
tesano will soon have a shingle in operation to 
cut not less than 150,000 per day. 
large milling and mining company in Utah have been 
in the city this week, looking for a location for such a 
plant. Before leaving, the site was selected, 
of two acres, near the end of the 
lower depot, and fronting on the Chehalis. 
Vidette. 


consisting 
gravel road near the 
Montesano 


J.S. CUNNINGHAM has arrived on the Sound to make 
his annual shipment of one cargo of tall ship-masts to 
Boston. He buys nothing over 115 feet in length, 
though he says he can get all the 150-foot clear sticks 
he wants. He says a mast in the rough that cost $110 a 





(Continued on next page.) 





TAKE THH 


Niagara Falls Short Line 


From CHICAGO for 


Detroit, 
Hamilton, 
TORONTO, 
Montreal, 
Buffalo, 
ROCHESTER, 
Saratoga, 
New York, 

Boston, 


And all Canada and Eastern Points, 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
Montreal, Boston and New York. 


F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. Agt., Coicago. 
G. J. LOVELL, N. W. P. Agt., Sr. 


YxINVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


PAUL. 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable s mi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minveapolis Exchange 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our Company. Operates under the State 
Banking Department AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MANNHEIMER BROS., 





Mail Orders are promptly and 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 
"uoneordds uo cer 9 “4dog “IBY 

Uy} PONss} ONFOTSIBO powssjsN}[] 


Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FOR RENT, 


At Cheney, - - Washington, 
A Handsome New Brick Hotel, 


containing about twenty-five siening rooms and all 
modern conveniences—water, electric light, bath-rooms 
and water-closets; spacious office and large dining-room; 
eons sample-room and well lighted basement. 

be ready for ere about May Ist. This isa 


good town fora y-~ 4 1, and a good opportunity for 
e right man. ly a 
D. F. PERCIVAL & CO., 


Bank of Cheney, Cheney, Wash. 
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W hat will it cost’? 


¢ } 


Stoves. Crockery, Bedding, etc., etc., etc 


SITTING ROOM. 





ment repaid, one condition 


ment Plan anywhere this side the 


freight 100 miles. One price to all 


TINNAE question is re peatedly asked—how many furnishings will a certain amount of money buy? 
Young married people, in fitting up for house-keeping at the ‘NEW ENGLAND,” invariably 
find that $150 to $200 buys what the xy expected to pay $250 to $400 for. We submit this 
month a few ‘‘Pointers.” Next month we will show you what we can furnish an eight 
room house complete for—from cellar to garret, including Furniture, 


PARLOR. DINING ROOM. 

Parlor Carpet, Brussels, (13',x13% ion $12.1 Right foot Extension Table, hardwood, antique 
Parlor Suit, six pieces, wool plush, spring edge, OE a ok kvcaccicdedecccaseeuses aa ioncud. ee 

oak frame, sofa, divan, easy rocker, and sae Six high back Dining Chairs, antique oak finish. 7.50 

arior chairs BOA 60) 

— “te » Hardwood Sideboard, bevel plate mirror, antique 
One Parlor Table rt) ; 
Two pair Lace Curtains 3.00 OAK finish. ..........cccccvccccccesccccesenes .- «816.00 
One pair elegant Chenille Portieres. ».00 All Wool Ingrain Carpet, (12X12)........... sss00- 11.20 
One Smyrna Rug 1.25 $42.70 


$58.75 FAMILY CHAMBER. 


Hardwood, three-piece Chamber Suit, cheval 


ne Lounge $4.65 oe 
Patent Rocker, oak or walnut frame, plush any dresser, bevel plate mirror , pacecaneues $16.75 
color #7.00 Springs, Mattress, Pillows...... >» 50 
Rattan Rocker 2.50 *° One Table 150 
One Antique bookcase, adjustable shelves pe ESE a ere arte ate 75 

One Antique Sewing Rocker 2 00 
’ CD DIR a oics wiccc cscs scence dc tdccsvccsesses 00 

One Antique Chair 100 ne Ke | 
(one Center Table 2.00 Two Window Curtains, including fixtures.... ... 38 
Carpet, 12 ft. by 12 ft., Ingrain 637 Two pair Lace Curtaing.....................- 1.90 
> pal » re > » . 2 ‘ 
Gus pals erwaves Toilet Set, tem pieces... .. 2... -2e ccc ceee wcce ceeee 3.25 
Two pair Lace Curtains 1.90 12.1 : 43 
Two Window (urtains, including fixtures 3s Carpet, 9xl-, ingrain PP a 
$235.30 $36.90 


{END for our mammoth portfolio, NEW ENGLAND 
\ containing 100 sheets, 12x 1]8inches, 
7 showing best things in each depart- FURNITURE & 
? l Name 
some one who is building, has built or 
will build. Goods on our Partial Pay CARPET co., 


Pacitic. Sample Carpets sent. We pay 6th St. & Ist Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, 


The Liberal House Furnishers. 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Carpets, Upholstery, 











L 


SHERMAN HALL & CO., Commission Merchants, 
122 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouse, Nos. 122 to 128 Michigan St.; Nos, 45 to 53 La Salle Avenue. 


Commissions one cent per pound, which includes all charges after wool is received in store until sold. Sacks fur- 
nished free to shippers. Cash advances arranged for when desired. Write for circulars. Information furnished 


promptly by mail or telegraph when desired 





C.H.BESLY & CO..CHICAGO.ILL, USA 


OIL 





Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO, 

35 & 37 S. Canal St., 


CHICAG() 
Send for catalogue. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, 


Hudson, Wisconsin, 


19 Miles East of St. Paul on the someon’ St. Paul, pee pam & Omaha Railway. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED. LEGANT PARLOR 
y TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. 
‘All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric nee hydraulic elevator; heated by hot 
fan; charraing park of ten acres. Terms reasonab 


FINE GYMNASIUMS. 
SWEDISH MOVEMENT. 


water; ventilation by steam 


ddrese, IRV ING *». WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WI. 


Manufacturers of Sanitarium Beef, Wine and Iron; Sanitarium Bitter, Wine and Iron. 








Continued from preceding page.) 
year ago can now be bought at Port Blakely for 360. 
\ prominent Tacoma lumberman is authority for the 
stutement that red cedar bevel sidingcan be laid down 
in Boston for 820 per 1,000 feet, and in explanation of 
this statement says that cedar stumpage is 400 per 
cent cheaper than white pine, and its lightness makes 
the freight rate very reasonable per 1,000 feet. Orders 
tre being received for red cedar from as far east as 
Boston and other New England points.— Minneapolis 


Lumberman 


Henry Hewrrr, Jr. of Everett, stated recently that 
he could now make an official announcement that 
sixty-one r es of railroad would be built this season 
from Everett to the mining districts of Monte Cristo 


tnd Silver Creek *Righteen hundred thousand dol 
lurs,” said he are now on deposit in New York for 
that purpose Phere is some talk of changing the 


name of the “Three S’ road to ‘Everett & Monte 
Cristo We have not decided yet ou the route, but it 
Willeither go up the South Stillaguamish to Monte 
Cristoand tunnel across to Silver Creek, or up the 
Skykomish and tunnel from Silver Creek ovet \t 
uny rate, the road will be built, and this is the first 
public announcement of it ] have made.’ 

SPOKANE is feeling the thrillof life along her keel. 
Her streets are crowded with strangers; her business 
Inenare in good spirits over the new and prosperous 
era that has been inaugurated. and the din of em 
ployed labor is the music that harbingers the peace 
und plenty that is bound to be hers and which she has 
earned by energy, push and enterprise never sur- 
passed, ifever equalled. She has won the right to be 
called the enipress of this inland empire, and Yakima 
isglad to recognize her unquestioned supremacy us 
the first city between the Cuscades and the Rockies, 
for there has been a natural bond of fellowship be 
tween the two pleces which will undoubtedly at no 
distant day be cemented still more closely by the steel 


sinews of un air-line railroad Yukima Herald 


Canadian Northwest, 


Ivisstated at Victoria, BoC. that the government 
has decided to aid the project of bringing crofters to 
that province by loaning the province £150,000) for 
thirty years at three percent interest. It is further 
stuted that an English company is in course of 
organization, with a capital of £1,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the salmon from the boats of the 
crofters as soon as caught, and transporting them 
through the cold-storage system on steamers and cars 
toevery important market on the continent. 

rHe water in the Fraser River, above Yale, B.C., is 
lower at present than in the memory of the oldest In- 
dian. The receding water left a sand bar exposed last 
week which is about two acresin size. The bar had no 
sooner appeared than a number of siwashes went 
there and prospected it, with the result that good pay 
was found. This created some excitement among the 
other Lodians, and some fifty siwashes are now hard at 
work on the bar, all making big wages. As high as 
MO a day has been washed by some of them, and the 
gravel. it is said, would yield rich returns if the means 


were at hand to work it scientifically. 


THe Dominion immigration department have issued 
un announcement to farmers of Manitoba and the 
Northwest that a large number of the German agri- 
cultural population of Russia are desirous of leaving 
their homes and finding a new field of Oecupation for 
themselves and their families. They have not the 
means of ‘transportation, but can get an advance 
sufficient to bring them to Winnipeg, where it will 
have to be refunded by those who employ them Asto 
compensation they are willing to work six months 
without wages; this refers to the men and all children 
of twelve years and upwards. The passage for the 
wives and children under twelve years must also be 
paid, and they are to receive the current rate of wages 
for any work they may do on account of this payment. 
Any balance that they may be owing at the end of six 
months will be assumed by the husband and repaid by 
further work, then at current rates. The amount of 
passage to Winnipeg to be paid on arrival at this 
point will be as follows: For all from twelve years 
upwards, $45; for those from five to twelve years of 
», $22.50, and for those from one to five years of age, 
und thisis to be paid to the Merchant's Bank of 
Canada. Any one paying passage money in this way 





is protected by Canadian law, and it is guaranteed 
that no Jews will be brought out under this scheme. 

Winnipeg Free Press. 

*e@-+—— 

Phe Congdon Brake Shoe Company is erecting in 
Chicago an iron building 200x110 feet, which will eon- 
tain a twelve-ton Open Hearth steel furnace and a 
twenty-four pot crucible steel furnace. It is expected 
that the plant will be in full operation by June 1, 
making general steel castings and material for the 
Ross-Meehan shoes. 
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Mast, Buford & Burwell Co., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


4.ericultureal « LTmplements. 


PIRATE PLOWS. | 


BURWELL 69: 
Buckeye Low-Down Shoe Drills, »/ 7. 
Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, Bain Wagons, ( \ 
Waterloo Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Buckeye Pumps and Wind Engines. 


Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. Wire and Ties a specialty. 


We carry every style of vehicle 


Carriages. in use in this part of the country, 


from a Sulky to a Landau, from the leading manufacturers. 





All styles. From common Farm 


Harness. to the finest Track, Buggy or 
Coach. 


. California Boots and Horse 
Tur f (;oods. Goods of every description. 


Jobbing Department, Third St., Broadway to Pine. Rn ghee 
Retail Department, Third and Wabasha, Et ee 
ST. PAUL. Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 


DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at anv time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 





For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wasn. 


KENT WILL J. SHINN, washington. 
Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 
RIVER VALLEY, the longest settled and onNLY UNBOOMED part of Puget Sound Basin. It has the BEST SCHOOLS, the RICHEST SOIL and the BEST MARKETS. 
Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, teady for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 


prices and on VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King County, Waeh 

Hstablished 1683. Flathead Land Agency. 
SV Awa xs co SUWANEE LZ. 

Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. | 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
¢€ Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


LIV POR TESEs, 


AND 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


(Samuel Cilbert & Co, 


Western Agents 


THE AETNA CHEMICAL FIRE 
ENGINE CO., 





$e 





| 


Manufacturers of 





NITROUS-OXIDE GAS 
GENERATING VESSELS. 





1 to 500 Gallons Capacity. 


Agents wanted in every State west | 
of the Mississippi River. 


132 Endicott Arcade Bld’g, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





NICKEL PLATE 





JOS. SOHLITZ BREWiNnNG CO 
Celebrated Export Beers. « 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


THe 


CWiSCONSIN > 
) WISCONSIN 


/ CENTRAL \ 


LINES | 

NORTHERN PACIFIC / 

RAILROAD CO. / 
a 





RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Dra Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, be- 
tween Chic and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minnneapolis. 

Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Cpieage and Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Roomand 
Tourist Sleepers via the Northern Pacific R. R.. be- 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and Tacoma, Wash. 

Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


ch. 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
other information, apply to Agents of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


8. R.2ZAINSLIE, General Manager, Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn 
H. C. BARLOW, Traffic Manager, Chicago, IIl. BS 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





STP 
wves Chicago, pee 
9/1004! AST DAY BPREoo 
ves Minneapolis... 715M 
faves ST Paul, 
Arrives Chicago, 













159 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 

13 Nicollet House Bik., Minneapolis. 
332 Hotel St. Louis Bik., Duluth. 

Or address, T. W. TEASDALE, 


GEN'L PASS'R AGT., ST. PAUL 











The Vestibuled Limited Trains are now lighted wtth the 
celebrated PINTSCH GAS. This gas gives a soft, steady 
and brilliant light, and is absolutely safe and unchangable 
under all conditions. It is pronounced by competent 
judges to be the best system of car lighting now in use. 





——— SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Groods in the Market 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL MINN. 








J. WHARRY 
Secretary 


H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, 


Manufacturers of 


Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel 
and Slate Roofing. Repair Work a specialty. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 
730 Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL. 


ane are 


ADT ONGPAVING (32 


pt IN ~ - 
rss =, DESIGNING, Prete. Weep 
Se ORME TH ENGRAVING. 
14 6:6; ]AIRD S'S} Paut; Minn | 





$s 








TWIN CITY PACEING CoO., 


Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Meats. 
Packing House at Twin City Stock Yards, 
NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. 


Salesrooms: St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


§ Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. 
‘ 


Wharves: Green Bay, Miiwaukee. 


General Office: Enprcott BurLp1nGa, ST. PAUL, MINN 





Northwest THOMSON-HOUSTON Electric Comp'y, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. 


H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. 


GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 


B ea Portland, Oregon; H. W. GOODE, Manager. 
ranches :) welena, Montana; H. W. TURNER, Manager. 
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MATT BREEN STONE WORKS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


> 


3 ALL KINDS OF 


Dressed «and « Undressed « Stone. 


KASOTA LIME STONE. 


| PILASTERS. - CURBING. - 


® 


BRIDGE AND BUILDING STONE. 


——- ~er > 


MAIN OFFICE: 
64 & 65 Germania Life Insurance Building, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 


GRANITE QUARRY 

At Str. CLoup, MINN. 
LIME QUARRIES 

AT Kasorva, MINN. 





P. L. PETERSON, Treas 
J. F. CARGILL, Sec’y. 


JOHN F. FREDIN, Pres. 
AvUGUsT BROMAN, Vice Pres. 


West Superior Woolen Mills, 


Manufacturers of 


| 


IRON RIVER BROWNSTONE C0, | 


18 Fargusson Block. Flannels, Blankets, 
DEALERS IN 


| 
bs J 
Brown Sandstone, — arns, Jeans, 
Dimension Stone and Mill Blocks, any size. | Shirtings and Hosiery, 


TON STONE. RANGE ROCK. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Quarries: Iron River, Wis. 


St. Paul & Duluth R. R.. 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE BETWEEN 





St. Paul, Minneapolis, Stillwater 
and Duluth, West Superior and 
all Lake Superior points. 


Close connections at Duluth with Lake and Rail Lines for 
all points East. 


Three Daily Passenger Trains in Both Directions. 





Palace Sleeping Cars on all night trains ready for 
occupancy at 9:00 P.M. at Union depots in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


THE DULUTH DRY GOODS Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 





Elegant Chair Cars on ‘‘Limited Day Express.’’ 


THE PIONEER 


Perret « Electric e 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


F, F. McI VER, Pres’t and Manager. | 


OUR RED RIVER VALLEY ARTICLE. 


The March number of THE NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE contains a very interesting article on the 
lower Red River Valley, by H. J. Ross, illustrated 
with anumber of fine half tone engravings of 
farm scenes.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, last 
week contained a lengthy article on the Red 
River Valley and its resources, by Attorney H. J. 
Ross of this city, as well compiled and complete as 
anything ever published in the interest of this 
country. It gives a history of the early settle- 
ment, follows up immigration, with statistics, up 
to 1891, and the production of ability and 
thought.—Pembina Pioneer Express. 


18 


The March number of that elegant publication, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, of St. Paul, Minn- 
esota, is fully up to its usual excellence. Among 
many other interesting subjects, it has an article 
on the Kootenay district of British Columbia, 
with map and other illustrations; also a splendid 
illustrated article upon farming in the Red River 
Valley. Winnipeg is represented by a view of the 
Manitoba Hotel. — Winnipeg Commercial. 





The last issue of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Smalley’s journal, St. 
| illustrated article on the Red River Valley, writ- 
| ten in admirable diction by H. J. This 
number of the magazine commends it again as 
the leader among Northwestern publications. 
Grand Forks News. 


Paul, contains a valuable 


Ross. 


The March number of THE NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE of St. Paul containsa fine history of ‘*The 
Red River Valley” by H. J. 
and many other choice articles pertaining to the 
It is a fine edition, containing also 
(Wash.) News 


Ross, illustrated, 


Northwest. 


several short stories.— Colton 


Letter. 


oe 
OREGON’S INLAND SEA. 
Harney Valley, in this State, contains a gen- 
uine inland sea, for its waters are saline anda 
beautiful blue, like those of the great ocean. It 
is one of the prettiest bodies of water that can be 
found in the State. In length this sheet 
fourteen miles, and it is ten miles wide, covering 
an area of over 140 square miles. The lake is 
almost entirely surrounded by mountains and 
| sandy has a very 

that is susceptible of cultivation. 
paradise, 


18 





and narrow 
It is 


for in the spring 


reefs, margin 


a veri- 


table sportsman’s 
and fall seasons its bosom is literally covered 
with nearly every imaginable sort of 
| fowl, from the little screaming seagull to the 
| large-billed pelican and the graceful swan. Wild 
geese are there in millions, the grey variety, 
| together with the ducks, remaining all winter 
| and being found there at all seasons.— Portland 
Telegram. 


water 


LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Motors, 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE EKLEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, 


New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ited over the transaction as to 
t keep the ecret mmunicating t toa 
t In th manner the news 
1 i he p " who had employed 
i the matte efused to receive 
_% . f t ft up his hands 
i ‘ t ! t it ! tnd pr 
He pierced the rock 
1 body f e wl ! 
hie ever found the State 
4 I ‘ his pa are 
I it h op Y ties have 
1 1 i ‘ eal ver de mrs 
did t rea « that hie 
i i 1 ‘ tl rie 
vo the t 
i ’ ‘ cle 
eofa trate ut 
ilt t it. and 
t ! iit iu ' ‘ 
! r thats 
‘ he eye Port 
| ) 
| 
| 1k IS MONEY 
I ( ‘ 
= ' ‘ ! 1 1 { i I err Pp 
i for th t ‘ very 
} " tof the Great 
N . jt thats 
( bau ( punt f the 
i ! ‘ euve i eepel 
| the G it Fa & 
Hk CANDIDATE S PRAYER 
\ 1 ! hest ble sings upon tl 
A crit il ‘ ent approaches for our village 
Lord mean oul ty 
I i the ) eeds to Helena 
om ‘ ! harge that night and they 
l t for the eper President Hill 
ind the sleeper, which 
t vent on to Helena. Ina few 
( ka & Canada tra coupled or 
is the eeperand pulled 
‘ india t was the practice to take 
t i ( hie nduector did not 
‘ i t he cupants of t he sleeper 
| Hi i gy ou f the window when 
‘ ( “ ected him the next morning 
} ike ‘ eto get to Helena,’ observed the 
\ 1 eat State, thougl Seems to meas 
eve ntry before, although 
t uny times replied 
i 
i ikfast was prepared and 
I t id tried the door several times 
Cu idian border Was crossed 
) ‘ i vas standing on the plat 
MM l ‘ ( el ¢ gh suw him, and for 
t the ¢ nel had an apoplectic 
| ‘ t e | dy English policemen 
| I e that we were not in the United 
Sta i \ t We are in British pos- 
t are f I now whether it’s India 
\ 
Ihe ! 1 ly followed are irrevelent 
whe the Manitoba did get to Helena, the con- 
r, who had already resigned, was summoned. 
44 j Pre til \ usy figur u 
tany | Ld t want to discharge you,” said President Hill. 








The conductor’s face brighténed. His resignation 
ce uld be recalled. 


No: [T don’t intend to d 





scharge vou, but I must 





usk you todo what you can to make good this loss of 
time 
invthing in my power stammered the 
Hill was still busy ath figures. Finally 
“My time is: worth ordinarily #la minute, but under 
the press f business it worth about Sa minute 
Col. Clougt sworth about the same You delayed 
us twenty-four hours; 1.440 minutes at $3 per minute is 
SH). Twice that sum is worth $&.640. Other expenses. 
to make it round numbers, we will estimate at $1560 
That tikes it £10,000, Just hand me a check for the 
tmounta I ivnothing: re about it 
Ihe nductor’s resignuat n wa not withdrawn 
Seattle Press-Times 
HIGH PRICED FUEI 
One of the most familiar forms and faces to be seen 
nthe lobby of the Hotel Spokane is that of Col. Lind- 
sav.anold timerin the Northwest Col. Lindsay has 
t fund of stories and aneedotes about Western settle 
ment with which he often entertains his friends He 
told a good story last evening in which Mr. Hugh 
Kirkenda it present a Great Northern contractor 
figured as the pr paul character 
Tn N66 ist twenty * vears ago,” said he. “Hugh 
Wirke i ind myself were crossing the plains with a 
iuval f mules and wagons Those were days of 
Indian battles and of course we were all armed cap-a 
Die One day we reached a little station on the plains 
vhere a man kept a blacksmith shop and re 


the wagons as they came along on their 


westward journey Well, when we reached this 
place the tires or one of our wagons were 
tlmost off and needed resetting badly Mh 
smith was out of humor and didn’t want to fix 
them. He first offered as an excuse that he had 
no fuel, but Kirkendall soon removed that ob 
ection by offering to haul him two loads of 
buffalo chips if he would repair his wagor 
After some grumbling he said he would do it 
= he chips were hauled in, enough to last hin 
Lt t} Mr. Smith set the tires and M1 


sked his bill 


Fighty dollars,” he said; “twenty dollars a 
tire 

That's too much replied Kirkendall Vil 

ve you twenty dollars for the job. 

The man still refused and held out for $80 

Well suid Kirkendall, “Ull tell you what 
Pll do then; Vil charge you $0 apiece for the 
two loads of chips and callit even;” and we got 
ntoour wagons and drove away, and we have 

t seen the little smith since. Spokane 
Chronicle 

YoU ALL KNOW HIM 

Farmer Furrow came hustling into the hard- 
ware store of Messrs. Saw & Hammer one day 
ind said: “I'm going to build a new corn-erib 


Crosseut, and L want to figger on a couple kegs 





of nails What be they worth to-day 
‘Dollar ninety-five, Uncle, seein’ it’s you 
Whew! They're up, ain’t they?” 
No, that’s cheap t about cost 
Well. I'll run over to Chisel’s and see what he’s got 
to say 
Fifteen minutes later he returned and remarked 





Now, Crosseut, Lean beat ye five cents over at Chisel’s 
I'd rather deal with you and if you've got any better 
fieger just say so. 

Well, just keep it quiet and ['ll make ‘em to you at 
$1.85 

‘All right, Crosseut ll) be in again before I start 
home 

n the afternoon he sauntered into the store 
a ‘LT jest met Chisel accident’ly and he sez I 
can have them nails at $1.80. Now if you want to 


make “em at $1.75 Pll close a deal with you on the spot 


fer two kegs. 

I'll do it.” said Crosseut Now what else?” 

“Reckon UllL have a’couple’o’ locks What's the 
price?” 

These are fifty cents plece 

Put in two of ‘em,” said the farmer. handing him 
a bill 

As the old man drove away, chuckling over his 


ability asa nail buyer, Crosseut turned to 


i traveling 


man sitting behind the stove and said: “If he’d paid 
my price for the nails L wouldn't made but a litth 
over ten per cent. He never whimpered about the 
locks and my profit on them was 100 per cent.”—Farm 
Implement News 

HOW "TWAS DONE 


Her lips were uplifted, 
She leaned on his breast, 


Her the button, 





head touched 


And he did the rest. 
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OUR NEW 1892 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


ww" FLOWER SEEDS 
(cise FREE 


¢ VARIETIES, 


An Unparalleled Offer by an Old-E« 
tablished and Reliable Publishing 
Mouse! TH Lapres’ WoRrLpd is » ‘nammot 
4 column illustrated paper for 
circle. It is devoted to 
lies’ “fanc y work, artistic needle 
raty 
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’ flys Ladies’ World, 
he her we « 

sid, a ln 


Flower Seeda, bro / 


» and 





Chotce 
Verbenas 


nd warrante i fresh at te at 
We guarantee ever 


refund your money and make 











mud na ng 

wr » In addition to 

1 popular imported Love-in- \ 
right yr en 








I 


et 
a hard 







Mist. 


t oh = i very prof We will also 
r Manual of ¥ Torte ulture, a be 


THER ‘GREAT OFFER! suman. tmer 


# five Ce onte (our regular subscription 
) we ill send The Ladies’ World for One Year, t — with 
f erase . ( melee Flower Seeds above desecri be i, likewise one 
*Mannal of FlorienIture. Address * 
*Publishe ra, 27 Park Place, New York. 





LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 






















pe in- 
8. ‘it. ‘MOORE ry co. 











SSS 
illustrated here, and which we 
offer for $12.95 (regular price 
$25.00) is a genuine gold filled 
guaranteed by our 
sper “ial cert ficate to wearand 
retain itscolorfor21 years. 
Fitted complete with our very 
best full plate movement, 
which we guarantee to run 
and keep correct time for 
10 years, CUT THIS OUT 


send it tous with your name 





ur examination; if 
after examination you are 
convinced that itis a bargain 
pay the agent $12.95 and the 
express charges anditis yours 
This will not appear azain. 
Write to-day, donot miss 
the chance to get a $25.00 
watch for $12.95 Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WEAKNESS:MEN 


ataeaey apenas 3 FOREVER CURED 
new rfected 
Ae method that 
cannot fail unless the 
case is beyond human 
aid, You feel improved 
the first day, feel a bene- 
fit every day: soon know 

yourself a king amon 

men in y, mind an 
heart, Drains and losses 
ended. Every obstacle 
to happy married life re- 
moved, Nerve force 
will, energy, brain power, 
when failing or lost are 
restorea by this treat- 
ment. All smalland weak 
rtions of the body en- 
arged and strengthened, 
Victims of abuses and 
excesses, reclaim your 
manhood! Sufferers from 
folly.overwork, ill health, 
regain your vigor! Don't 
= despair,even if in the last 
— stages. Don’t be disheart 

THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE ened if quacks have rob- 

bed you. Let us show you 

that medical science and 

business honor still exist; here go hand in hand. 
Write for our Book w ith explanations & proofs, 
mailedsealed free. Over 2,000 references, 














ERIE MEDICAL C00., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
WE CON- 


sicex’ NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 





Judicitous Conapicuous 
Sclectiona, Pesitions, 
Experienced Unbiased 
Assistance, Opinions, 
Prompt And 
Transactions, Confidential 
Low Prices, rvice. 
ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN ANI 


ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
FURNISHED FREE or CuHansek. 


J. L. STACK & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, St. Paul, Minn, 





PENSIONS! 


J.I. DONOHUE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
(Late Special ‘Examiner U. 8. Pension Bureau ) 
Soldiers who served 90 days and were honorably dis- 
charged are entitled to from %6 to $12 a month no matter 
when disability was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are uiso entitled. 8 ial attention given to old, 
rejected and increased claims under old or new law. 
No fee unless successful. Write for circulars and blanks. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED, MEN & WOMEN ,for 


DARKNESS n® DAYLIGHT 


OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK Lave. 
A WOMANS thrilling story of Gospel Femperan e. and 





work “ In His Name” in the post unc ler-world ew York yo id 
new work. y Mee. EN © AMPBE Bal. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyma n Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian lo ve and faith, full of tear ands mile 


28th thowand. 250 remarkable illustrations from Mash-light phot 
graphs of real life. 5000 more Age nts Wanted, Me on and 
Women. gee" nmonth ¢. Experience and capi'a ce 
for We Teach All pide ete dg? Dr tance no Hindran ‘ 
Extra Terms, and fit Free. Write for ¢ alae te 
A. D. W on’ t MING: 1 on “ ©O., Harttord, Conn. 


$5 10 $15 Feo ia 


LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, wat 












hes 


tableware, && Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
4 kinds of me 


silver or nick 


ts $5 
H. E. DELNO & 
Columbua, 0. 


* jars 


_Co., 


ron WEAK MEN 


New, Certain Remedy. Last- 


ing cure, never returns. I wiilsend 
E RE sealed)free to any sufferer, a pre- 
scription to enlarge small weak 
— and certain cure for Lost 
i 


gor, Emissions, Varicocele, 
Impotency. J.D. House, Box 43, Albion, Mich 





CENT (silver) pays for your address inthe 
“Agents’ Directory” for One Vear. 


Thousands of firms want addresses of persons 
to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 
pictures. cards. &c.,. FREE as samples, and our 
patrons receive bushels of mail. Try it; you 


will be WELL PLEASED with the small invest- 
| ment. Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D.619, Boyleston, Indiana. 


| AT ® FOLKS®e 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pils” lose lolbs. » 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and mevet 
fall. Sold by I y mail. Partic 
ulars (sealed) 4¢, Phila. Pa. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
curein lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve: no suppository. A victim tried 


in vain every rem dy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


ferers. Address J. HH. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,N.¥. 
recipe for self cure 


VARICOCELE : sent Freeto any suf- 


terer. Chas. E. Gaus, Box 175, Marshall, Mich 


E Prompt Relief. Lasting Cure. 
I will send (sealed) free to 
sufferer a prescription to enlarge 
small, "_ ak parts and speedily cure 
¥ eS nhood, Emissions, 


any 
ele and Impoten 
Sew, Festtive Remedy. CHAS. EK. GAUS, Box 35, Marsball, lich. 


R.DIN’S = 


with Say and P 
Superior to all others, p 


DIX, Back Bay Bost 








where or sent 


ists eve: 
SPECIFIC CO., 


ILCO) 


simple but certain 





Celebrated Female 

Powders never fail 

agente: are then 
r ifter fa 





na T 





ing 
tend 
Dr. 8 


nnyroyva guaran- 


articulars 4 cents, 
Ms 


H Our Beard Elixir will force 4 
Will Do It. Mustache in 20 days Full 
Beard in 30. Sample package, postpaid, lc.; 
2 for 25c.; one dozen. 75 cents. Agents wanted. 
Wesson Mra. Co. 16 E St., Providence, k. L. 


ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safeand Sure. Send 4e. for ““ WOMAN’S — 
@UARD.” Wileesx as COc., Phila. 








FEMALE WEAKNESS 


lhave a positive re medy tor the 1ousand ar oLe 11S 
arising from de ranged Female Organs and wil! send two 
bottles of my remec free to any lady if she willsend me 
her express and P, O. address. br. d.¢. MARCHISL, Utiea, N.Y. 


The recipe of & —<_ 
tive lasting remedy 
forselfcure sent Free 


toany sufferer. J. D. HOUSE, Box 100, Albion,Mich, 


WARBJED LADIES 


to introduce. RELIABLE SUPPLY CO., 


5 LOVELY CARDS mr LACE PRCT PRTERT POC 
wes <— oT ALBUS 400 Alba 
ar athly, ASIDE GLEANINGS, 
Laveel CARD 00.. CLINTO: ONVILLE, CONNe 


Worry and 4 

those wh 

Just intro 
afe, reliable 

130 Adams St. , CHICAGO, 1 






TAIN PES, oe Ws 
Ne 
THREE MONTHS ron ion 





Dialogues, for Schoo 
ei and Par gue = 


Speakers, Z 
rT. 
S. DENISON, Publisher.” Chicago, 





Agent's profits per month. Will prove itor 


pay forfeit New articles just out. A 81.50 


$52 sample and terms free. Try us. CHIDESTER 
& SON, 28 Bond Street, New York. 














45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’9! 
60,000 will be sold In? 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
Cr These figures teil the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 





one goes others foliow, 
take the country.” 


and we 


\ 


*“Q3AZINVAITYD 


feoap 


1 pa39e3010 
t 


x 





motor Co, in the 41h sear of its exist ; 
ence, came to make many times as AE 


many windmills as all other 


na 











in a windmill o have made an exhaustive re=- 

vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
If you wanta strong, stiff Steel Fixed Tower—or ff you 
uve toclimh (the Steel Tliting, 


want the tower you dont! 
T 





makers combined ? How we can te 
8 2 Woriginate tr Steel Whee the ces 
eo. t rilting \|] °6 > 
3 wer pa 
=< Ist. We commenced in a field in Ss 
oO which there had been 1 im ’ ri) 
Sl nt for P . and in w } <=: 
3 ot re seemed no talent or a = 6 
© & and none has yet show 2 
GS in feeble imitation of ‘our, . 
$ ® Inventions 4. 
Biv 24. | Before mmencing 
manufacture exha t co. 
i] t Ri 
et investigation and ry 
mecha al engineer, in which = ay 
4 ‘ LL lynat t 
+ R n61 different forn Fale L 
BE yi rhe propettod y art incl TET TORT 2 
>? 1 therefore “ 1 > 
ie 8 id y many -2® 
juestior lativ ! r s¢ 
=5 1 of wt the fest fore, © ¢ 
2 Sanz irvature and a unt of wall surface. r t 
2 6 ance of air to rotat bstructic wheel, such as 
$f eavy wooden arms obst sections bate ae Ge as io 
oc the vaneles mil snd many other more at s “ 
® 2 not less important question These investiga- 
% 3 tlons proved that the power of the best 
© wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
E 4 P raanriongr > dba daily demonstrates It has 
3 been done 
23 3d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co , that cuaran- 
= tees its 1s satisfn r pays f tboth ways, and to 
Cc 
a tt normeus pe oe hich enable tto fur 
3 nt he best ar at stha po lifor. For 
9 92 we furnish the most portent bearings ever put 
- 
° 
re) 
S 
Q 
~ 
_ 
° 
> 
ao 
Bs 
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The Aermotor Pneum 


»wer) and the Wheel that runs when a thers stand «til 
that costs you less than wood a la<ts ten times @ g 
The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aert to 
hurn, grind, cut feed, pump water, ¢ erindstone and 
saw wood hat d h work of 41 " he t 
wr $100), write pi sly illustrated inted matter, 
showing ever { f wit 1 construction 
nd work, to the "AERMOTOR co. bh and Rock. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


YOU WORE 


is not easily earned in these times, but it can be made by 
any one of either sex in any part of tne country, who is 
willing to work industriously at the employment which 
wefurnish. The labor is light and pleasant, and you run 


no risk whatever. We start you. 
ness a trial without expense to yourself. 


You can give the busi- 


THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED FOR 


THOSE WILLING TO WORK. 


Women make as much as men. 
terms and particulars which we mail free. 


H. HALLETT & CO., 
Box 1834 PORTLAND 


aPRINTING OUTFIT 15° 








ees 
k, Ink Pada weener a + 
nsf se. Sa w 
Marker ar 





rint aries ur Sent . f ¢ 
LULINGERSOLL & BRO G5Cortlandtst. SV. City 


Be wise 
and send 
The 
Northwest 
Magazine 
$2 00 
fora 
year's 
subscription 


Send for special private 


MAIY*E. 





A CASE FOR ARBITRATION.—"What makes you look so 


down in the mouth these days, Glumm?” “Well, to 


tell 


the truth I make no progress with Miss Icely at all.” 


“She doesn’t warm any toward you?” 
as aniceberg.” “I see. 
afiair on your hands.” 


“No, she’s as cold 
You’ve got a sortof chilly uno 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
OF Sa. EAU lL. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Buford & Barwell Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
BEER. 


Mast, 


Schlitz Brewing Co. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
©. Gotzian & Co. 

BRASS WORKS. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
I'win City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
Mahler Carriage Co. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, 
CIGARS. 


W. S. Dennis. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY, 

The Crescent Creamery Co. 

DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co, 

DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeler, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F. J. Renz & Co, 
FUEL. 

Northwestern Fuel Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

GROCERS. 

Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 

GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 


GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 


Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 





HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 

C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 

HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 

IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 


Jilson & Satterlee. 

Robinson & Cary Co. 

Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 


MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 


MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
The August Oppenheimer Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 
Samuel Schwab & Bro. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seawans & Benedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 


AGES. 
Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 
WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
William Cunningham. 
Hatch & Essendrup Co. 


opened a quarry. 





GUITERMAN BROS., 


Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOoopDs. 


y Sibley Street, 


Str. PauL, MINNESOTA 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. 
and Orchestra! instruments. 


Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to 815 for 20 lessons. 


Unequalled facilities for Musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


Send for Calendar. 


CLARENCE A. MARSHALL, DrrRgcrTor. 


A CITY OF BREWRIES. 


Captain Charles King, the novelist, in an ar- 
ticle on Milwaukee in the March New England 
Magazine says; ‘‘Immense blocks of brick and 
wood grouped together, banded by light iron 
bridges thrown at dizzy height across the streets, 
and these are the malt houses, the brewing 
houses of the greatest lager beer plants in the 
West,—one of them has not its equal in the 
world. The company has offices, agencies, store- 
| houses all over America, and in not a few places 
outside. It manufactures and ships more lager 
than any brewery in Christendom. Among the 
great mill and factory buildings on the west bank 
of the river, half way up the heights, is another 
and over on the east side of the 
river, stack of buildings and 
chimneys covering two blocks at least, one of 
the oldest and of the best breweries in 
America. Far out over the intervening mazes 
of streets, the ground dips into the broad valley 


big brewery; 


is another huge 


one 


of the Menomonee, and there, four miles away 
on its southern bank, is still another cluster; 
while out to the west, beyond the rise where 


stands that immense smoke-stack, there can be 
seen almost at the western horizon the belching 
chimneys of still another brewery half way down 
the hillside to the winding Menomonee shore. 
When contributions are needed for any object 
under the sun in the city of Milwaukee, the 
brewers are first applied to. It is a fact, too, 
that the public records of the cities of the United 
States bear me out in saying that in proportion 
to population there is much less drunkenness, 
much less crime here thanin any of the great 
communities.” 





A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


M. Morrison, of Springdale, has made a curi- 
ous discovery on his ranch near that point and 
one which indicates that this portion of Montana 
may have been inhabited at one time by a race of 
people similar to the famous Mound Builders. 
Last fall Mr. Morrison started to build a stone 
house on his ranch, and, as there is any quantity 
of building rock in that vicinity, commenced to 
quarry the stone near the point where he pro- 
| posed to construct the house. But the rock at 

that point proved to be of adifferent quality from 


| what Mr. Morrison desired, and going up on the 


side of a hill a few hundred yards from his house, 
where there were indications of good rock, he 
Upon removing several feet 
of earth Mr. Morrison was surprised to strike the 
side of a solid wall of rock which had been care- 
fully constructed of rocks weighing about 150 
pounds each. On investigation it was found that 
the wall was one side of a mound or pyramid 
about six feet high, covering an area of several 
yards and built in the form of a horse-shoe. The 
rocks were all laid in a neat and workmanlike 
manner, the cracks filled in with chipped rock 
and then cemented together with fire clay. Mr. 
Morrison is unable to account for his strange find, 
but it is evident that the work was done many 
years ago and that the persons performing it 
were well versed in masonry. The discovery is 
a fortunate one for Mr. Morrison as it supplies 
him with an abundance of building rock which 
can be obtained without the necessity of blasting. 
— Livingston ( Mont.) Post. 





Established 1859 Incorporated 1887. 


| FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 





| | Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Street, 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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‘LTACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 











Look at the Following Evidences of its Growth: 
Population in 1880, 720. Population, {Census 1890,! 40,165. 





Assessed value of property in 1880 ............... errr ery t ee ere $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
I rs i Fe in a a0 606 hhc rvieresiecisicescieéwaes $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. RK. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
MSEOSIOR TEINS OF MUGRGTIG TM TBGD.. «o.oo ccccccccccccsecccccses 220,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Assessed value of property in 1890........ OE COCR LOOT $29 841,750 Coal shipped in 1882.... 5 sae a talnd Ma coaed aietanaie Saree eed (Tons) 56,300 
Be I IE PI I, ci cciccccess ieseccsvdcnssncsecwee $667,356 os ois shia Ras ais Gab ea aeRO .(Tons) 180,940 
ee so ckn ois 4.c 6a deka tine owe pee daeenne $8,855,598 Crop of Hops in 1881... Sabiaeiemea itn eeiasatite nocd er 6,098 
ee eee $15,000,000 Crop of Hops in 1889....... a ... (Bales) 40,000 
eo a sare, Sie:6 ior d 50 Wid bie. 8S ib Famine BAIS oe eee 1 Lumber exported in 1887. . . .. (Feet) 107,326,280 
NS a aiikcarad arte 660-55 4ds Canal eciea niche ese ss namet 14 Wheat shipped in 1889...... te eee .(Bushels) 1,457,478 
I 6666-0. 9) 9.0 a sarin o:0'd.0 $0 S' a\ele wm aidib-omibie'e Ale $25,000,000 Private Schools in 1889........ oe 5 buarandaaiale asics 4 
gic cic sickcacist aw se cesinewsne ccambine $47,000 000 Public Sehools in 1860.........0...026006 valet Sana 2 
Wholesale business for 1889............... poder aoe Ane a $9,000,000 Public Schools in 1889... .......... ee reise ee 9 
Pe IIE BOOS 5 occ tscdceesccensciesscdecnaced over $18,000,000 Value of Public School Property, 1889.......... seeee $264,480 
Valne of manufacturing products for 1889.................20008. $6,000,000 Value of Private School P ee 1889.... ; ae eer 250,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887..................-. $1, 000,000 Regular Steamers in 1880. . re rer Ae ere piace leone; austaameth 6 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888................... $2, 2,148,572 NIN No.5 5.5.3'5:0'9.0,010:4:6e:0:0509 ovens saoeseseeepeis 67 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889................... $58: 21,195 Electric line in operation............ oe : (Miles) 12 
Money spent in Building Improvements A eer $6,273,430 Electric line building............-...000.: ert 26 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887...............-60005 $90,000 CNG TENG BAI, 6 6c cc ccccscccces restenaniid + +++«+(Miles) 2 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888.................. . $263,200 Steam motor lines in operation................cseeeeeenes (Miles) 82 
ieaer spent in Street Improvements in 1889.............. .over $700,000 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
SEDRO, WASHINGTON. ee parecer marble, copper, 
e a, 8, potter’s clay. n 
SITUATION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous : . J 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water S ae “eo oe has great _— 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 
via Skagit River. ; HOPS. K COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 
: , Sed Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
Rassunces.-sametintay etves t Setee so ereeme, TRON. andthe upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 
magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 UPI vane ag ’ 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of largest river emptying into Puget Sound. 
hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- MANUF ACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. : mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
door factory, furniture and bucket factory, paper and 
— on five and ten ( ) ° : ; 
Goat Cot! minesare in onertion fre andtn =) HT) pulp works, ‘oat meal mili, brewer, ean 
the best of coke machine shop and smelter. 
Irnon.—lIron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hote), 
to the coal. k $10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 
LumBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. SILVER. a three churches, bank, newspaper, business 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. blocks and residences. 
Fir and cedar. FRUIT. GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets addrere 
GoLD AND SILvER.—The celebrated Silver Creek, O SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper Mes ' 
valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly (INCORPORATED ) 
Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 


galena, very rich in silver. 





on Festas he &, Ware NEW CAR SHOPS -™saR~ 
wed Pi Cost - - $1,000,000. 


eon 2 Working Capacity, 
Tascnonwear tee 2,000 Men. 
IF YOU WANT a safe 


and profitable investment buy Edison 
property now while prices are low 





Area of Grounds, 65 acres. 
Buildings, 23. 















One of the Finest Plants 
in the World. 


THESE SHOPS are the 
nucleus of a great manufac- 
turing center. 


FREE SITES for factories 
are offered by The Excelsior 
Park Land Co. 


P. 0. Bex 943, Tacoma. THE EXCELSIOR PARE LAND CoO. BUSSELL T, JOY, Gen’l Manager, 


and terms easy. 


$10 Cash will Secure a 
choice Residence Lot. We own and 
control all the desirable property at 
Edison. For full information and a 
handsome picture showing the shops, 
Edison and Tacoma, address 
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South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 


The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar ofp WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 





There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 
Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 
Washington. 

South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago to a city of 3.000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 
grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the railrvuad this fall, there is every prospect that the population will almost double again. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 
business interests by its geographical position. Such a tract at S.uth Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
too valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 


Asin all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traffic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full intormation regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Block, Pranklin Building, 


TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 1102. P. O, Box 126, 
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SLIGO ROLLING MILLS. | 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & Co., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron 


Used by the principal railroads in the United Stater 
and warranted unexcelled. 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAUL, MINN. 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


intial Pen iihch: aa 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery | 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, 


Operated Entirely by One Handle. 





They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non- Lifter. 


CRANE CO Western Agents. 


Chicago, 





| 
The Hayden & Derby Manufacturing Co., | 
Sole Manufacturers, 

No. 111 Liberty Street, - 





NEW YORK. | 


SHIFRFLER BRIDGE CoO.,, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eigkth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


HOWE'S 7or Tos Dies, Farehen ghisels, Drils 


OTREL, “EE 


HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
93 John St., New York. 


127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake S8t., Chicago. 





CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO IRON STORE CO, Agents, 8T. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 
“THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
799 Greenwich St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 
All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


National Surface Guard Co. 


Office 445 “‘The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of the 


Steel Surface 
Railway Cattle Guard. 


15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 
No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


gene ge 





wiz se 
rr 
BRIDGE . DRIFT 
BOLTS BOLTS 
Au, AND rw? 


is KINDS oF BOYHE. 
MICHIGAN J BolT & NUT Works 


RO/T, 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 
Aways Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
he Best “02; Quanity, Lhe Cheapest. 


THE CHAPMAN JACK C0. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








INCOPPORATED. 1864. © 


| CSTERN @ 








The “PERMANENCE” Brzaa 
OF ROOFING. 


This material is the product of the NON-OxrpIZABLE 
IRON SLAG OF 8'LVER ORES and other PRECIOUS METALS 
and ASPHALT. This roofing is better than Tin or Corru- 


| gated Iron, and costs less. 


LEE COMPOSITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


Pressed Wrought ou Open ' Turn 
Buckles. 


=F 


CLEVELAND CITY FORGE AND IRON CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE 


THE 





OPERATING 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works 


Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. Toledo 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINE RD, MEINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE, 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 


PHENIX BLDG., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth"—but there is no economy in a “cheap” engine, 





BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 


of both the Corlissand Giddings Automatic 
types 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erected. | 


Send for circulars and estimates. Larges 
works west of the Mississippi River at 


Sioux City, Iowa 


8. K. GREGG, Mer., 48 South Canal 8t., CHICAGO. . LEWIS, Aet., 703 Market St., St. Lours, Mo. 
(2 See next or last issue for cut of other Ba ak or write for’ catalogue. 








Bp ee ow ee DUDGEO, | 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 





Caas, A. Oris, J. K. Bois, 


The ODLS Sle, CoO., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 


[Hos JOPLING, Managing Directors. 








MERCHANT IRON. Senneal Pecsiaan. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 





with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CASTINGS Co. 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works 


Malleable Iron Works 


IMPORTANT TO 


| 
Railroad Managers, & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


in exelusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

t"Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. _ 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFELY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to yearand year in and out. 

Galena Vils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business. a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Offi 


Phenix Building, - i38 Jackson 8t. 
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THOUSANDS 


' OF PLOALE LA £000 







Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders prorptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice Pres’t and Treas 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Geo. W. Morris, Gen’! Man'r. D. C. NoBusE, Sec’y & Treas 
Juxius E. Frenca, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building 





BARNEY & SMITH MF’G COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 
Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


A. M. KITTREDGE, Sup't. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E. E. BARNEY. A.C. BARNEY 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYs1s Of Ores, Lrons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office, Tuk Rookery, CHLCAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrrsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No, 80 Broadway, NEw YOrk«K,. 
RopBertT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. C. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. F1rero, Insp’g Engin'r; G.W.G. Ferrts, ©. E.; JAMES C. HALLSTED.C. E,; 
Wa. P.GroNAU,C.E.; D.W. MCNauaGuer, C. E.--Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros, Testing Machines. 











G. L. Gortz, Sec’y 





Gro. 8S. EpGELL, Vice Pres. 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JAMES GREEN, Pres. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty 


Car Axels, 


H.C. McNatn, N. W. Agent. 








SENATOR Davis.—Senator Davis, of Minnesota, 


| has a noteworthy collection of Napoleona, em 
| bracing 300 books and quantities of pictures. 
| To the senator the ‘Little Corporal” is the 


greatest hero of history and he reads every line 
he can find relating to him.—New York World. 
x 
A STRANGE MINERAL.—A prospector in Mon 
tana has found a strange mineral that takes fire 
and consumes itself when exposed to the air. 
When taken from the ground it has much the 
appearance of iron ore and is quite as heavy. 
The first that was taken out was piled up near 
the shaft one evening, and the next morning was 
found to be smoking. It continued to grow hot- 
ter until it arrived at almost a white heat, re- 
maining in that condition several days, after 
which it gradually cooled off. It was then found 
to be half its first weight, and resembled much 
the fragments of meteors that are found on the 
surface. 
ial 
LIFE IN A LIGHTHOUSE.—The patient light- 
house keepers on Tillamook Rock, a short distance 
south of the Columbia, on the Oregon coast, lead 
a lonely life. At times they are for several 
weeks without communication with the outside 
world. During the storm of December 7th, 
water in solid sheets poured against the heavy 
plate glass that protects the lamps 157 feet above 
the sea. Iron netting around the plates was 
twisted and warped from their fastenings. The 
light-keepers’ wives are not allowed to reside in 
the lighthouse. It stands on a lone rock near 
the coast, and fears are entertained that some 
great storm may crush and crumble the rock 
with its load of humanity. 
Pal 
AMERICAN SALT.— The total production of salt 
in the United States for the year 1891 was 10,22%,- 
691 barrels, valued at $5,872,186. The importa- 
tions were about 800,000 barrels, chiefly from 
England. The finest salt ismade by the vacuum 
pan process. About four-tenths of the American 
production is due to Michigan, four-tenths to 
New York, not quite one-tenth to Kansas, and 
the remainder to Ohio, West Virginia, Louisi 
ana, California, Utah, Nevada, Texas. Perhaps 
the most wonderful deposit of salt in this coun- 
try is at Petite Anse, La., where, at a depth of 
sixteen to twenty-five feet below the surface, a 
deposit of salt over 1,000 feet thick is found. 
This salt is of remarkable purity. 
ux 
THE PROBABLE FUTURE RAILWAY SPEED.- 
Our contributor, Mr. Huntington, who has for 
some years been declaring in these columns the 
practicability and safety of a speed of 100 miles 
hour for railway trains is not alone in his belief. 
For example, in the March number of Scribners’ 
Magazine this subject is discussed by such com- 
petent authorities as M. N. Forney, Theo. N. Ely 
and Walter H. Webb, who seem to think that 
the speed named may become a frequent achieve- 
ment. Mr. Webb does not hesitate to express 
the opinion that high speed trains are safer then 
slower trains—an idea that is advocated by Mr. 
Huntington in a communication in this issue 
which wasin type some time before the appear- 
ance of the magazine articles, but was laid over. 
If the railways want to run trains at the rate of 
a hundred miles an hour they can doubtless find 
means of doing it, but will the public pay the 
greatly increased cost of the luxury? Thatisa 
yractical question which has not been answered. 
tailway Age. 
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RK LITTLE NONSENSE | war ted Mother Bless his little heart. But, my 
| eul i orry you forgot the groceries. Some of our 
|} relatives from New York will be here to-night, and 
New Yorkers like groceries New York Weekly 
| bu onable tourist (wiping his forehead as he sud- 
. De I ; denly tur round a rock on the Alps): “Just to think 
Here Ive mbed 6,000 feet up the sides of this 
tu vy t eet face to face one of my heaviest 
i Mamma Now, Freddy, mind what I say I don't 
t ute gooverinto the next garden to play with 
i I | s boy: he ery rude 
Freddy was heard a few moments afterwards calling 
it ‘ ‘ trace | ver the wall Jimmy Binks. ma says I'm not to go 
ur garden because you'r rude, so you come into 
| i irae lu t rude 

, P . He was the sixth this year As they sat in the ham 
together. his good right arm stole slowly around 
| nder waist, and he whispered This is what I 

: N t i} g glad the waste places 

| Oh I wouldn't call it that she said softly 
\ Why not, darling 

Becuu Dene i waste place is one that has never 





IN DOU! 
i i I 
you've been ‘round with me so much,’ 
Site A poet in the New York Times asks 
When all our girls have lost their sex 
} " M t papa rock the cradle’ 
Well. searcely What sense would there be in rock- 
empty cradle istorian 
‘ \ ' 1) ‘ \ ‘ ne 
- | i Ye There's a limit to my endurance suid the old gen- 
1) mun tot who had applied for cash 
Yes, futher replied the msclienceless youth, “but 
Tthought Id like to speak to you about raising the 
l N i piu limit. you know 
| \ Returned Tourist What became of that fool, Sap- 
| | ~ , head, wl had more money than he knew what to do 
1 with 
| ( | \ eve alll Business Mar I don't remember him. Washem ch 
thre mmand ofa fool 
Perfeetly idiotic 
| W i hat dk No mu I presume he has dropped into society 

Mrs. Gadd—“Wouldn't it be grand if science should 
PREPARING FOR COMPANY. Boston Mother The the moon to be inhabited, and hit on some way to talk 

ceries | directs yout rder on your way to school with our lunar neighbors,” 


hist I arrive Small Boy Il forgot then Mrs. Gabb—“Indeed it would. They would be near 
I it] ore bered t pat the publisher's enough to talk to, yet not near enough to be running 
and secure a copy of the Ibsen edition de luxe, you in at all hours of the day, you know.” _ ow 











ANDREWS’ “POLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 





| CURE FITS! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bott'e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
Il. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 














‘ IS THE BEST. 


stuouis° FOR SALE BY %aste | 





CAL 





W. F ELWAS, 687 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN 


Flowers 





MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and ail other purposes. 

assortment of fine ding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower 8. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders 


Plants 
for funerals tly filled. 
Seeds NDENNALL GREENHOUSES, 


E 
First Ave. South and fe a 
or City Store, 15 Fourth 8t. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 
63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N. P. 
RK. R. These Springs are fast becomi celebrated as a 
HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT. The waters area 
4 for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
roubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from 82 00 to 83 50 per day. Baths extra. 
For information address I. G. McCAIN, 
Hot Springs, Washington. 


AILORING C2 


St. Paul’s Leading 
Low-Priced Tailors. 











49 
€.3R0.ST. 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 


Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
Privats, NERVOUS, and CHRORFIC 
DisBASE8, including Spermatorrheea, 
or Seminal ess, Nervous Debil- 
ity. yee — Gonorrhea, 
G tricture, Varicocele, Hydro- 
cele, of Women, etc. 


The physicians of this old and reli- 
able Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


€ 

Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
am ge treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our 8. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a vri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 and numerous 
illustratio sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, onl wenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free. » 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to6 P. M., Sundays excepted 

Address 




















letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, * 
St. PAUL, MINE. 
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PORTLAND'S PROSPERITY. 


A Year's Progress in the Metropolis of the 
Pacific Northwest. 





The purpose of this special issue of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is to show by statistics 
and illustrations the most striking results of a 
year of continued prosperity in the chief city of 
the Pacific Northwest. The railway develop- 
ments of the last decade have created many 
bright new towns and many ambitious and suc- 
cessful young cities in the territory covered by 
Portland’s business activities, but they have not 
in the least disturbed the supremacy of the old 
established metropolis of the entire region. 
Portland has kept up a steady pace of substantial 
growth. The progress of the States of Oregon 
and Washington has all 
tended directly to augment 
the volume of her business 
transactions and to add to 
her accumulated capital. 
She remains more than 
ever the acknowledged cen- 
ter of trade, of finance, of 
manufacturing, of foreign 
commerce and of social life 
for these two great States. 
Her population to-day ex- 
ceeds 80,000, and is greater 
than the combined popula- 
tions of the two next largest 


cities in those States. It is 
increasing more rapidly 


than that of any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Portland has 
more undeveloped resources 
to draw upon in the future 
than has San Francisco and may reasonably ex- 
pect to overtake ina few years the famous city 
at the Golden Gate. 

Portland has more wealth per capita of her 
population than any city in the West and than 
any city save one in the United States. She has 
no need to borrow money to carry on her affairs; 
on the contrary she is a money-loaning center, 
furnishing capital in large amounts to carry on 
the business of the new cities on Puget Sound and 
the new towns in the interior, and having con- 
siderable sums invested in the silver mines of 
the Coeur d’Alenes and Eastern Oregon, in rail- 
way stocks, in flouring mills, in lumber mills and 
in shipping. Many of the banks in the interior 
towns are run with capital furnished from the 
surplus of the Portland banks. Wealth accumy- 











lates in this wonderful city because it is a 
natural focus for commerce. There never has 
been anything forced about its growth. The 


future has never been discounted. New facili- 
ties for business have only been created when 
business has outgrown the old facilities. When 
new blocks are put up tenants are ready to move 
in as soon as the mechanics complete their work 
House building barely keeps pace with the grow- 
ing population. The spirit of conservatism is 
remarkable, in view of the Western character of 
the city and its rapid growth. Nothing is done 
for show or noise and the ordinary boom methods 
of Western towns are scarcely known. Real 
estate bears reasonable prices for immediate im- 
provement and is not inflated to imaginary 
values based on probabilities of future growth. 
In a word, Portland is too busy with the present 
to spend time dreaming of the future. 


UNION PASSENGER DEPOT. 


We take pleasure in presenting in this issue of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE what we believe 
to be much the most handsome and complete pic- 
torial representation of the beautiful city on the 
Willamette that has ever been made with print- 
ers’ ink. The reading matter accompanying the 
illustrations will be found to tell succinctly the 
story of Portland’s progress in the year 1891] and 
to contain many pertinent and suggestive facts 
concerning her achievements, resources and 
prospects. We ask the aid of public-spirited 
citizens in giving this number a wide circula- 
tion in quarters where a knowledge of the facts 
relating to the city’s growth and solidity will be 
of influence in attracting to it additional business 
and population. These have always shown ap- 
preciative interest and liberality. 


PORTLAND'S LOCATION. 


For nearly half its course the Columbia River 
runs in a southern direction. After it has made 
some progress on its way through the State of 
Washington it becomes erratic and forms three 
great bends; then it settles 
steady purpose and flows due west to the Pacific 
Ocean, forming in that final part of its pilgrim- 
age the boundary between Oregon and Washing- 


down again to a 





ton. About a hundred miles above its mouth it 
receives the placid waters of the Willamette, a 
beautiful river fed by the snows and springs of 
of the Cascade Mountains on the east and the 
Coast mountains on the west, and draining one 
of the noblest and handsomest valleys in the 
world. Portland stands both of the 
Willamette, eleven miles above its junction with 


on banks 








the Columbia. Why should the chief city of the 
Pacific Northwest be locat- 
ed at that particular place? 
Why not at the junction 
point the two rivers? 
Why not at the mouth of 
the great river, close to the 
Why not further 
Columbia? 


of 


sea? 
the 
questions which readily oc- 
inquiring mind 
and 


up 
These are 
cur to an 
familiar 
Washington only from the 
Now, there 
are few cities in the country 


with Oregon 


study of maps. 


whose location so well illus- 
trates the unbiased opera- 
tions of the laws of trade, 
not influenced by specula- 
tion or even by railway con- 
struction, strongly as 

Portland. It will, therefore, 
be interesting for us to learn why Portland be- 
came the city of Oregon, and of the basins of the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers in particular, 
instead of Astoria, the older town at the mouth 
of the Columbia, or Vancouver, on the Columbia 
above the Willamette, which was the seat of the 
trade and political authority of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company early in the century. 

The Valley of the Willamette, as nature made 
it, was mainly open prairie, interspersed with 
groves, and it was exceedingly attractive for set- 
tlement by reason of its beauty, fertility and 
agreeable climate. A large body of emigrants 
was led thither across the plains and over the 
Rocky Mountains in 1843 by the famous mission- 
ary, Marcus Whitman. In order to accelerate 


as 





the occupancy of this fair land Congress passed 
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the so-calle **Donatio “ ch ive to 
every married man settill n Oregon am 
square Oo int settiement increased rapk 

dert s ] ng tl ae idé pr to 
the ¢ \ lhe se s found that, remote 
is the ‘ ou e rest of t world. there 
was one crop they could raise which would 
brit them money That crop was wheat 
Ships j iscend the Columbia from the 
ocean to tl W imette and could goona few 
miles up that river before they met with sha 
ow water—not as far as the Falls of the W 

i te, Dut to pe iD tL midw iy D tweer 
that itaract and he mouth of the stream 
So the commercial « ly grew u »yat that point 
where the sea-going ship could get nearest to 
the gral elds Fortunately, at that point 
there was found a broad, handsome plateau on 
the west side of the river and another on the 
east side, so that r vreat struggie with natu 
ral obstacles was necessary to get the ground 
n shape for town bu ng 

\ num of vigorous, shrewd young S 
ness men from the Atlantic Coast ea saw 
the advantages of Por t situation and 
establishe themselves t ‘ They built 
steamboats to run on the Columbia and on the 
Willamette, both above and below the falls, 
ind when Oregon was admitted as a State they 
had influence enough at Washington to get 
appropriations for a canal around the falls, so 
that their boats ran far ip the river into the 
heart of the great, fertile valley and brought 
the bags of wheat down to Portland for tran 


shipment to vessels bound around the Horn to 
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NORTHWEST THOMSON-HOUSTON 
PORTLAND.—From photo by Moore. 


European ports. These same sagacious business | extended credits all through the interior of 
men of Portland built narrowguage railways | Oregon and Washington. Its banks had accu- 
around the two chief obstacles to navigation on | mulated large capital and were rated among 
the Columbia—the Cascades Kapids and The | the strongest in the country. It manufactured 


alles, and they thus encouraged the 
f the Walla Walla 


and the Palouse Country, and brought the 


of the rolling piains 








settlement 
Valle y 


wheat 


such articles as could be made from native woods 
constructed 
iron and built railways, made paper, engaged 


and leather, steamboats, smelted 


and wool from those regions down to swell the | in salmon fishing, developed fruit culture and 
volume of their city’s commerce. In later years | was thoroughly inteiligent to grasp all business 
they paralleled the Willamette on both sides with ! opportunities, 
raliways and a ed 
Henry \ ird to Du 
Ip the ( olutr to , 
meet the idvancing \ 
née the Norther 
Paci fic 
Wher ~ 
through line of 1 
oad was opened 
tween Portland and 
the East, in ISS he 
( y nad ib it >» (MN) 
nhabitants and prob 
idly co iined more 
rich me than any 
place Of 1ts size in the " 
world It had grown 
wealthy by dealing in 
grain and wo by 
manufactur ng im 
er and by controlling 
profitable transporta 
tion nes It was a 
thorough city at that 
Lime not an over 
vrowr age \ ts 
Dusiness operations 
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CO., PORTLAND.—From photo by Moore. 


THE SECRET OF PORTLAND’S PROSPERITY. 


In the character of the country surrounding 
and tributary to Portland and in the closeness 
of its connection with the city is to be found 
the secret of its prosperity. Some carper at 
the wisdom of Divine has _ re- 
marked that God ought to have set the mount- 
ains 200 miles further east. The justice of 
this criticism is open to great doubt. The 
rivers of the past have carved out a network 
of valleys whose floors are covered with the 
richest possible soil and which interlock in a 
natural hub at Portland. The rainladen clouds 
of the Pacific float easily over the coast mount- 
ains, but, unable to lift their burdens over the 
higher wall of the interior range, drop them 
upon the fields below. The fertile kingdom 
thus provided divides itself naturally into four 
districts. Nearest to its capital is the district 
between the Cascade and Coast ranges, which 


Providence 


extends from the divide of the Puget Sound 
Country and the Columbia watershed on the 
north to the southern boundary of Oregon. In 
this division are included those wonderfully 
fertile valleys, the Willamette, Umpqua and 
Rogue River valleys in Oregon, the lower 
lands along the Columbia, in Oregon and 
natural geographical 
reaches 


Washington—for the 
territory of Portland 
artificial boundaries of the State. 
least 12,000 square miles of land suited for 


beyond the 
Here are at 


farming and fruit culture, an empire great 
enough in itself to support one city. The 
character of the northern portion of this dis- 


trict is rolling and heavily timbered, chang- 
ing as it approaches the restricting mountains 
into foothills, while in the river bottoms there 
are found the richest hay lands in the world. 
From Portland itself the Willamette Valley, a 
garden spot of the 
away to the southward fora distance of 120 miles. 
From mountain slope to mountain slope it is fifty 


*acifie Northwest, sweeps 


miles in width, making one beautiful valley, 
broken rarely by projecting spurs of foot-hills 


which are tillable to 
their very tops. This 
valley, with its 4,000,- 
000 acres of the finest 
agricultural land in 
the world, is watered 
by the Willamette 
River, which fur- 
nishes a highway for 
its products leading 
to Portland’s door, 
and a dozen tributary 
rivers with their con- 
tributing streams. In 
the complete inven- 
tory of the valley's re- 
sources the item of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of foothill land, which 
is fully as productive 
as the bottom land, 
must not be forgotten. 
Timber is most beau- 
tifully distributed. 
The mountain 
are covered with for- 
ests, so that wood is 
within convenient dis- 
tance of every farm. 
The soil isa rich black 
or gray loam whose 
productiveness seems 
inexhaustible. In 
many places it has 
cultivated for 
forty years without 
showing a diminution 
of fertility, and fruits 


spurs 


been 
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and cereals flourish in tropical profusion. This 
immense garden, which is famous throughout the 
West, would in itself support a metropolis; but, 
as if to provide resources immeasurable, it is 
flanked by others equally as prolific. 

South of the Willamette is the Umpqua Valley, 
watered by the Umpqua River, which breaks 
through the Coast Range and finds an independ- 
ent outlet to the Pacific. While this valley 
contains little, if any, prairie land, it has many 
tracts which undulate along the river bottom 
similar in character to that of the Willamette. 
It contains 1,700 square miles of agricultural 
land, free from timber save to a degree desired 
by the farmer, and the soil varies from the rich 
sandy loam of the bottom lands to the dark loam 
of the higher ground and the easily worked clay 
of the hills. It is similar in character to the 
Willamette Valley, and here as there the 
higher lands are unusually well suited for fruits 
and grains, while the well watered lowlands do 
equally well for grasses. 

At the southern part of the Umpqua Valley a 
range of hills, like a connecting link stretching 
from the Coast to the Cascade ranges, dividing 
it from the Rogue River Valley—which reaches 
east and west—seems like a great base on which 
rest the other two as they point away northward. 
This famous valley is walled in on the south by 





owing to the coolness of the nights, does not 
reach its greatest perfection. It is the home of 
flax, which here grows wild, and when cultivated 
makes the finest fiber in the world, and fruits, 
save those whose origin is in the tropics, grow 
in abundanceand perfection. A few acres stocked 
with slips become a productive fortune in a few 
years, and with the exception of the slightest 
attention bear a crop which requires very little 
care. This new section, in common with others 
which are newly settled, is not completely taken 





SIXTH STREET SOUTH, FROM WASHINGTON. 


the high and rugged Siskiyou Mountains which 
stand like sentinels at the north boundary of 
California. In fact these three valleys are prac- 
tically one, owing its division, namely, to the 
three rivers which make them bloom like gar- 
dens. Within this gigantic bowl, protected by 
mountains which allow the clouds to hover over 
their guarded fields, are 1,200 square miles of 
arable land broken here and there by mountain 
lines which at times seem to limit its extent. 
With the exception of some low and compara- 
tively flat lands along the river and its feeders, 
the soil is about the same as in the valleys 
already described, while the mountain slopes 
offer timber enough for all the purposes of the 
settler. The spectator who has from the summit 
of the Siskiyous looked down upon the gigantic 
bowl, whose floor is patched with all the colors of 
gold, green and brown, rising to the great edges 
of mountainous ranges on whose distant sides 
heavy forests appear soft as velvet, will never 
forget his sudden realization of the scale on 
which the Creator has fashioned the earth and 
the limitless terraces here provided for the cul- 
tivator. 

This triune valley is the richest strip of agri- 
cultural land in the world, with the possible 
exception of Sicily. It produces all the cereals 
in the finest quality, save corn alone; which, 
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nor is it exhaustively cultivated, as the fertility 
of the soil makes this an unnecessary etfort of 
economy, though experience has shown that the 
average yield of twenty-three bushels of wheat to 
an acre can with careful tillage be raised to 
thirty-five or fifty. 

Asif this were nota generous enough allotment 
of territory to flank a city, the mountains turn to 
Portland the tribute of other districts. First 
there are 13,000 square miles of territory gen- 
erally free from timber and denominated ‘‘bunch 
grass lands” which are watered by the John Day 
and Deschutes rivers. Here crops grow the next 
year after settlement on lands previously uncul- 
tivated. Fruits and grains do equally well in 
the gray soil, and the Columbia River is an easy 
roadway to the Portland market. This fertile 
district is as yet open to the settler. 

In Northeastern Oregon and Southeastern 
Washington is another tributary section which, 
comprising the fertile plains of the Walla Walia 
and Umatilla districts and the Grand Ronde and 
other Blue Mountain valleys, contains 10,000 
square miles of arable land. The season here is 
from a month to six weeks earlier in the spring 
and later in the fall than in the Northern States 
of the Atlantic seaboard and ‘arm work is pre- 
vented for only six weeks in winter. The sur- 
plus products are marketed at Portland, which 
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is also the base of supplies, and the Columbia and 


Snake rivers with the railroad systems furnish it 


unequalled transportation fac ties. 


Separated from this district by the Snake 


River, but still almost the continuation of this 


body of land, is the famous Pa!ouse Country 
with its wheat fields, the quality and extent 
of whose crops are used for comparison. 
This celebrated district draws its supplies 
from Portland and finds a market for its 
products in the adjacent Curur d'Alene 


mining country In these districts, com- 


} 
prising 40,000 square miles of arable lands, 
the city of Portland finds its strength and 
becomes for them both an entrepot and 
depot of supplies. In average seasons plow- 
ing and sowing can be done in every month 
of the year and in severer seasons outdcor 
work is stopped for only a month or six 
weeks. Inthe winter of ISS7 lowers were 
blooming and plows running on New Year's 
Day, and this was the severest season in 
twenty years. \Vith this glance at the sur- 
rounding country, it is easy to understand 
the city of Portland, at once its leader and 


its offspring. 


‘he city of Portland naturally shows the 
direct and reflex influences of its situation. 
The entrepot for the surrounding country, trad- 
ing ships and steamers f the wharves with 
manufactured products to be distributed among 


the settlers: the depot for transhipment of 
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products of plains, valleys and hillsides, 
the vessels are there loaded with food stuffs 
for their return voyage. In addition to 
the navigable rivers which, penetrating 
nearly every valley, offer natural means 
of transportation, there are the railroads, 
which, ever following the erosive lines, 
offer a competition to the water route. 
Before other cities had sprung up in the 
Pacific Northwest, Portlaud had attained 
a commanding position of commercial su- 
premacy and the great transcontinental 
jines were obliged, as a matter of safety to 
themselves, to make it an objective point. 
\s a result, the city is bound by steel lines 
to the rest of the country, and these long 
fingers lay heavy grasp upon its desires. 
The Southern Pacifie stretches away south 
nd eastward, connecting with San Fran- 





cisco by a line that creeps cautiously about {See ja TE —— ss eT it 
the base of Shasta and reaches on to the : Sear ie = aes 


plantations of Louisiana. The Union Pa- 





cific shoots southeastward toward Chicago 

and attaches the Garden City to the capital CONCORD BLOCK, BUILT BY W. S. LADD. 

of the Pacific Northwest. The Northern HEADQUARTERS HOME MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

Pacific reaches eastward and unites the 
great centers of St. Paul and Minneapolis with | engineers are now doing with appropriations from 
these fertile valleys, a bond doubly strengthened | Congress aggregating $1,250,000. They planned 
by the Great Northern and the Canadian Pacific | a jetty four and a half miles long, extending out 
roads, which run through scenes which make the | to the outer edge of the bar from the cape on the 
Alps and their valleys insignificant in compari- | south side of the river’s mouth. Three miles of 
this enormous work are already completed 
and by the end of next year the whole struc- 
ture will be finished. The work already 
done has had a marked effect on the bar 
and ship captains say that the entrance is 
already one of the best river entrances in 
the world. The jetty actson the same prin- 
ciple as the Eads jetties at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. By narrowing the outlet 
for the waters of the river to half a mile 
and making a straight passage the current 
is accelerated and ascouring process begins 
which gradually wears down a deep channel 
over the bar. At present there are twenty- 
seven feet of water at mean low tide on the 
Columbia bar and this will be increased to 
thirty feet on the completion of the long 
jetty next year. 

Between Portland and the sea there are 
five river bars, where the Columbia widens 
out, on which the depth of water in Sep- 
tember, when the river is at its lowest 
stages, is from eighteen to twenty feet. 
son. ‘The hand of commerce in which Portland | In early days these bars were no obstacles to com- 
rests reaches well nigh over the entire country | merce because there were no ships coming to the 
with these steel digits and the result is apparent | Columbia which drew as much as eighteen feet; 
in the city itself. but in these days of big vessels the Portland 
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PORTLAND AS A SEAPORT. 


At the time when Portland’s commercial 
position seemed to be threatened by the 
rapid growth of the Sound cities, which 
had a certain advantage in being upona 
great, deep, unobstructed arm of the sea, 
the Government began the task of improv- 
ing the entrance to the Columbia River. 
The bar off the mouth of this river was no 
more serious an obstacle than that which 
is formed by every great river in the world. 
Before anything had been done to deepen 
the channel across it large ships went in 
and out at high tide, and ocean steamers 
plied between Portland and San Francisco, 
arriving and departing on schedule time, 
as a rule, and with almost the regularity 
of railroad trains. Still, it was highly de- 
sirable in the interests of the commerce of 
Portland and all the Columbia basin and 
the Willamette Valley that the entrance 
should be so narrowed and deepened as to 
be safe in all weathers. This is what the COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
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2) 
people see the necessity « im 
proving the bars so that there % 
hall be a deep channel from their 
arves out to the ocean at i 
stages of the river Some years 
ago the ¢ vernment made per 
manent improvements at the most 
mportant points Dy building 
es and confining the channe 
be I est, temporary relief by 
ging is ifforded n 
Gov n ould not give the 
mey to do all the work required, 
so the city of Portland, by taxa- 
or raised money to build a 
edge, and a specia tax was 


ied annually to operate it; and 
between the Government appro- 
priations and the city’s efforts, 


hannels were dredged through 


the bars, and detentions and cost 
f lighterage became rare excep- 
tions But all these things were 

ikeshifts, and the necess ty of 

eating and maintaining a per- 
manent channel of twenty-five 
feet from Portland to the sea be- 


came apparent. The Government 


had done its duty at the entrance 


of the ¢ umbia; Portland must 
do the rest. Soat the last session 
of the State Legislature (January 
and February, 1891) the consoli 


dated citiesof Portland, East Portlandand Albina 
asked for a special incorporation, under the name 
of “The Port of Portland,” for the purpose of im- 
provi the rivers, as above stated. The com 
mission created under this act is now industri- 
ously at work and soon all talk of obstructions 
between Portland and the Pacific will be a mat- 
ter of history Che twenty-five foot channel over 


bars w be obtained and maintained. 


PORTLAND AS A RAILWAY CENTER. 


As railway center Portland’s position is 
peculiarly advantageous. It is the terminus of 


three great transcontinental lines. The North- 





rn Pacific comes across the fertile plains of 
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VIEW OF PORTLAND AND MT. HOOD, FROM ST. HELEN’S HALL. 


Washington, over the Cascade Mountains to the 
Puget Sound basin, and then turning south 
through the green valleys of the western part of 
the State it reaches Portland at its extreme 
western terminus. The Union Pacific, traversing 
Idaho and Eastern Or-gon, runs down the valley 
of the Columbia and ends here, its trains con- 
necting with ships and ocean steamers. The 
Southern Pacific, coming up through the rich 
valleys of Northern California and Southern 
Oregon, also finds its furtherest western terminal 
at Portland’s wharves. No other city on the 
Pacific Coast enjoys the advantages that arise 
from the competition of these three powerful 
railroad companies. Even in San Francisco all 
the roads are controlled by a single corporation. 





Each of the three Pacific roads has numerous 
branch lines within the territory tributary to 
Portland which bring trade to the city and en- 
large the scope of its commerce. 

Following is a list of railroads, main and 
branch lines, which center at Portland: 

IN WESTERN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


Southern Pacific— Miles. 
I Stan ch can dessads cisbedhenawns . B40 
Portland to Natron (narrow gauge)............. ‘ 128 
Portland to Airlie (narrow gauge)....... ......... «+ 7 
I BI. oo 06:00 0h 0 bnccisecccceccdcestacscece 13 
Ec cecknséedaeneaiouatanatinacee: sae 97 

Northern Pacific— 

PI A inns ccn cscs Soscnseiccccsccsvcses wnt, 
ics cicndteiccnnctOersecuasacen os 32 
Centralia to Montesano....................655 avssesewad wae 


EASTERN OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO. 
Union Pacific— 
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Portland to Pocatello, main line....... 731 
Heppner branch, Willows to Heppner 46 
Elgin branch, La Grande to Elgin..... 21 
Umatilla to Walla Walla................ 58 


Spokane branch, Pendleton toSpokane 252 
Dayton branch, Bolles Junction to Day- 


Moscow branch, Colfax to Moscow.... 
Pampa branch, Connell to La Crosse.. 
Pleasant Valley branch, Winona to 


12 
Pomeroy branch, Starbuckto Pomeroy 29 
28 
53 


EE ee Pe a 
Coeur d’ Alene branch, Tekoa to Mullan 87 
Burke branch, Wallace to Burke...... 7 


Boise City branch, Nampa to Boise City 19 
Wood River branch, Shoshone to 


I iin tetCckdicedendngestetecece 69 
Northern Pacific — 
Hunt's Junction to Dayton...... ..... 87 
Hunt’s Junction to Pendleton.......... 4) 
Spokane to Julietta...................... 121 
RECAPITULATION. 
Miles. 


Western Oregon and Washington lines 876 
Eastern Oregon, Washington and Idaho 





PORTLAND’S POPULATION. 


By an act of the Oregon Legisla- 
ture of January, 1890, the three cities 
} of Portland, East Portland and A\l- 

bina were made one. The Willa- 
mette River was the only dividing 
line between the city and the smaller 
municipalities on the east side. They 


were before one city practically, East 
Portland and Albina being built 
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MORRISON STREET BRIDGE ACROSS THE W1iLLAMETTE RIVER. 
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PORTLAND WATER FRONT—VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM THE STEEL BRIDGE, 
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together solidly, and the two connected with the 
big city on the west side of the river by three 
electric street railway lines, four steam ferries 
and three bridges. Municipal union was made a 
necessity by force of circumstances, and at an 
election held in June, 1890, consolidation carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The population of Portland may now be placed 


at 82,000; and considered as an estimate, this 


figure is very conservative. ‘The growth in popu- 
lation since the first enumeration is as follows: 

1857 ° 1 280 
1s40 2417 
1847 6,717 
Tsay 8.928 
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NO iii 5 nv cbacncecuatuguues ten caaeeoh 9,132 
1s80 0 —** “ Seas ss oie cee k dameeeae een 17,577 
1890 * _ aed ; hee iene camebeneae *69 257 
1892 (Estimated) , senascen Se 


*The census of 1880 gave Portiand 17,577 population; 
East Portiand, 2,934; Albina, 143; total 20,654. Io 1890 the 
census gave these three cities 69,257; so the actual in- 
crease in population within the present city limits of 
Portiand in ten years ending in i890 was 48 603. 


PORTLAND'S ASSESSED VALUES. 


The tabulated statement which follows shows 
a steady increase in values that is highly credit- 


| able to Portland’s builders, and certainly very 
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satisfactory to every one having any realty 
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LADD BLOCK, BUILT BY W. 8S. LADD, AND OCCUPIED BY OLDS & KING, DRUGGISTS. 


interests in the city. This steady growth of 
Portlands’s tangible wealth indicates more clearly 
than anything else the substantial nature of her 
commerce and public improvements, the solidity 
of her institutions and the certainty of a prosper- 
ous future. 


IR cucdicccasasaee % 6 803,268 1882 cece. ee 817,698,450 
Perr ll Ee 19,397,75 
ee - 11,642,050 1884.............2-- 19,246 715 
BUG oxdetcaataciecs 11,054,705 18%5............... 18,557,650 
SGED..« vecccccccessne GE Miisacdceseccecscs 18,879,370 
RE re | rn 20,146 260 
DRC cnvecatcessade ev .. i repr rrrrer 21,533,550 
errr .. 12310375 1880 ..............- 25,660,965 
eee ..+- 12.109,450 1890.... ........... 33 730.525 
ee .---- 13,512,065 1891*......... . 59,750,455 
PE tite sink<sntnas 15,277,405 


*The assessment for 1891 took in the consolidated city 
(embracing East Portland and Albina). Of this amount 
about $36,000,000 worth of property is situated on the 
west and about $9,500,000 on the east side of the river. 


PORTLAND'S BUSINESS STABILITY. 


The metropolis uf the North Pacific Coast has 
earned, in the past decade, what many another 
prosperous Western city would give acart-load of 
bonds for—a reputation for solidity and legiti- 
mate business methods; and coupled with this is 
the fact, known in every financial center on 
either side of the Atlantic, that Portland ranks 
third in wealth in proportion to population, 
among the cities of the world. The steadfast con- 
servatism that has marked the operations of 
Portland’s financial concerns at all times had its 
effect, and that healthful influence is felt in 
every day’s business which the city transacts. 

Eastern money is not a necessity in Portland; 
there is abundance of ready capital in the city to 
push forward any worthy enterprise which 


| citizens may undertake. The large jobbing and 


retail houses discount their bills regularly, and 
have therefore exceptional credit in the East. 
At certain seasons of the year when every mer- 
chant needs money for buying, the banks are 
ever ready tosupply them—and their cash seems 
to be unlimited at such times. 

The growth of Portland’s trade, and the 
capital employed, can be best understood by the 
following, compiled by R. G. Dun & Co.: 

No. of Firms. 


Capital 1891. 1890. 1859 
BPP c cd nccnsceccavesecs cccccccccccccckghens G85 307 
Between $20,000 and 840,000. ................. 8 61 59 

Fe Be Bee oc ns vncces. coccccce 52 4 4 
ais 75,009 and $125,000.................... 3% 309 2% 
* $125,000 and $200,000........-.......... 2 18 17 
* $200,000 and $300,000. .............0.... 3 Bb BB 
** $300,000 and 8500,000................... is 144 WB 
** $500,000 and $750,000. ........ ......... 7 8 8 
** $750,000 and $1,000,000................. 3 8 3 
iit Chas tedwiecs sc -080%kseusenes 2 2 2 





1,438 1,051 532 
Unspecified........0.6. ccceeccseeeeeees 793 450 





2,231 1,510 

The total capital represented by the trade and 
industries of Portland is something over $75,000,- 
000, as compared with $70,000,000 in 1890, $63,- 
600,000 in 1889, and $56,536,000 in 1888, 


PORTLAND'S MANUFACTURES. 


Nearly all the manufacturies now in operation 
in Portland commenced business before the city 
had grown to any considerable size. These es- 
tablishments have enjoyed adegree of prosperity, 
covering a number of years, that has left its im- 
pre-s upon the commercial exhibit, swelling the 
totals year after year in ever increasing ratio 
and astonishing even the best informed. And it 
has been done quietly. The world did not hear 
through the printer’s trumpet of every cargo or 
car-load or train-load of stuff that went out from 
Portland’s manufacturing concerns. But the 


traffic went on unceasingly, and theannual show- 
ing places the output for 1891 at $30,854,608, em- 
ploying 12,283 persons. A more comprehensive 
statement is given herewith: 
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FRONT STREET SOUTH, FROM ‘‘A’’ STREET—WHOLESALE DISTRICT. 


gi i iad use neibivebotusedieebadeeaus $18 210,000 
Gd 5 nara cccnhetRinacaswossounnenie 16,865,000 
catia tsp ckpiscnbennncesenescas 1 345,000 
QUGG ce c0ccccccces aseeies are eeeeeees 30,854,600 
Cost of raw material at home..................... 5,675,000 
ok ccsncnebnstes sceccctesesdees 12,383 
Skilled labor employed ptaad aicaawbiant i 8,433 
Unskilled labor employed....................+.... 2,950 


Annual wages.... pRacaiens tihmnied Chasen 5,960,000 
These figures show that Portland does depend 


not upon foreign capital to carry on her industries. 
The small percentage of outside money shown in 
the statement is highly creditable, proving con- 
clusively that the several concerns are self- 
sustaining and operated on a paying basis. The 
facilities for transportation of all classes of mer- 
chandise to and from Portland are most excellent 
in both rail and water lines, and a profitable local 
market has been built up in the growing towns 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. As these in- 
crease in number and size Portland’s industries 
must increase in extent. There isno question as 
to a ready, profitable market awaiting any new 
enterprises that may start up. All due en- 
couragement is extended to such, with the usual 
public spirit of Northwestern cities. 

The articles manufactured, persons employed 
in each line and the aggregate in dollars of each 
is given below: 


I HU ont 00506 censccrccccscs csseeees 76 82,845,000 
0505 ciccestotces cnssdscaedcnan cage 875 2,842,000 
ii ccnchindipeneheeeeeeredawnees 97 2,615,000 
WOURETIOS 20.00.0005 cecccece , --. 1516 2 200,000 
Peis 0:5. veo cocticces. . 1032 ‘1,402,617 
PRUE 6 6.6.0.065 0052 cescccse. sccccssceescoss 504 1,210,000 
csi ncn wistnecnccaceeve 125 1,208,646 
Woolen mills. dies doe ceawbhessdee camtins 397 885,000 
Oil and paint...... bdncahnas wank eawe bed 55 735,000 
Tailoring ........ Fo SR ace OF 732,517 
Gas GME Goes. .........00000505 0055 240 701,248 
Breweries .............+06- oe eeeccccece 86 674,613 
Iron and steel............ BBS 684,725 








CII 6 «onsen iccccce-0+ cc creneseece 15 544,700 
EE, TROTTIOIB . ooo 5. 10.50 crcccsccce 112 496,609 
CE ti 7: endh ks eeanbcdsabdesgensneensed 55 300,000 
errr jen hniaiwaseeaen 192 442,000 
Piussbimg...... .... piebiscchanssnieneaee 184 416 548 
co csinssccccs aenecahesenas 198 465,000 
Ee 385 000 
Upholstering. .. sibcvicskeeedceseussees Ie 367,000 
Wagons, carriages icittieitiednidenntane mae 371 000 
Coffee, spices....... ind enmioes : Suen 37 390,000 
DAs GhGt dads dine habe sedowancncauees™ 55 325,000 
GD, dncccccsccscces iertiGiepenage ae 825,000 
Repair shops............. d 440 345,400 
PE ixetccccctoeses 63 371,544 
thbniatestabcesbesusen sss oe 385 1,062,000 
di Sok au cal p cakes eins ‘ 85 275,000 
err rey eos Sac 247,000 
tis cots nich baa bieih.a mass ae une 5G 187,000 
i i. s Gine pie eennuasasbavenann 25 755.000 
sin cals ace. deiedbebemanddcueineureieen 59 180,276 
Soap. Mieweneemuaee edseacedes 58 165,412 
tale. slain coinieein cia ieee a:o:oailse eek 27 143,410 
Pottery..... RO Te ee rere rT Te 60 150,000 
kd actancatbsbehikeiceds aon 115 345,000 
ERP eee ae a ; 20 80,000 
TTT eee ‘60a 85,310 
Extracts..... Line: ‘paaatnntnhseaebdiednens 9 44,315 
Bottling beer....... ink xaid aeagnhasenae 29 58 626 
Fences...... ipeobessnieeenibaned 20 31,200 
Boxes (paper) ink tAebeN ce eaaiad eeckednd 15 20,167 
I ions duc sctesess List amma 3 10,000 
I co asad okt cee sian ned er 28 51,400 
Shs bh-Giideddeciercees tennesed s 9,500 
Trunks...... isabel wil asain angen alae 27 56,000 
Pi irndsiacesnscdes tan sdendnaetaes ec 49 485,979 
PROCOGTAPIG..0.0 22... c0ceccccccccescoes 66 97,000 
GROW GRIIB. 2 o0ccs cess. cee 18 48,368 
Signs... 50 67 000 
Tanning ...... 58 146,702 
ESTE os ore dansesnadhd sate ganastae.oon 11 26,300 
ins ats ccdeeedassatadaews 4 3,500 
PIII, bovis cs cc eseasenscccc dees soe. 14 34,310 
ads cccscdxc cseses 5 6,000 
PIII, 560 one's 0d cneccciccesacse 15 14 300 

7 33,500 
RI MIE oon ccc ccc sescese 5 5 000 
as oo ccccsceee cee. cos Se rae 30 44,000 








Umbrellas.. 6 10,200 
Fringe . asics 4 8,000 
Art glass.. jaa lt 55.000 
Electrotyping 12 32,000 
Brooms, brushes 91 165,000 
Electric goods 13,000 
Patent insides 12 35,100 
Stoves..... . : 42 75,000 
Stairs.. ‘ 30 37,000 
Power hydrants 8 30,000 
Wire beds... 10 33,817 
Wire springs 25 38,000 
Shoe uppers.. 15 365,000 
Cabinet work. 4 66,000 
Cigars. ees a) 102,000 
Fruit canning 130 150,000 
Marble work - WR 128,415 
Shirts. 15,000 
Whips... ) 5,500 
Type metal. 51 770,000 
Cooperage... 65 268,586 
Kid gloves y 9,000 
Eograving.... ) 7,500 
Bookbinding.. 80 96,410 
Furnaces... 19 128,000 
Other industries 750 250,000 

Total....... 12,283 830,854,608 


This is $3,846,000 in excess of 1890, when 10,- 


217 persons were employed. Nearly a million 
dollars’ worth more of raw material was used 


last year than in 1890, and something over two 
millions more of capital The 
present year, however, is expected toshow a still 


was invested. 
greater percentage of increase and several im- 
portant additions to the list of products. A new 
concern with $150,000 capital is expected to have 
a rolling mill in operation by July of this year, 
employing 100 hands, that will turn out merchant 
bar iron for the trade of the North Pacific 
States, where there is a constantly active demand. 
According to the Telegram there is now no roller 
mill on the Pacific Coast outside of San Francisco. 
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In that city there are two which do quite a busi- 
ness, but fail to reach into this section. Nearly 
all the merchant iron used here comes from 
Pittsburg, and is shipped from that city by ves- 


sels coming around the Horn 


PORTLAND'S BUILDING RECORD. 


There were erected or begun in Portland dur 
ing the year 1891 a total of 2,134 buildings, the 
aggregate cost of which was $6,647,465. Of these 
perhaps half cost upwards of $1,000—an unusually 
large proportion; thirty-one cost over $20,000 
each, and nearly two hundred cost more than 
85.000 each. The most notable structures are 
the Oregonian Building, which will absorb #400,- 
000 ere it is completed; the Chamber of Com- 
merce, now under construction, expected to cost 
Sede, Misia axenic saa tenes 
Station, the work on which was interrupted by a 
change of management in the Union Pacific, but 
which will be resumed this spring, the plans 
showing a magnificent structure; the City Hall, 
bonds for which have been authorized by the 
State to the amount of $500,000; the new St. 
Vincent Hospital, now under way, to cost $200,- 
000; the new Portland Library Association’s 
building—a particularly handsome structure; the 
Arlington Club house, not yet complete, to cost 
$105,000; the eight-story Dekum block, built 
entirely of Oregon material, to cost $200,000; 
the projected A. O. U. W. building, to cost $62,- 
000; the store building now being erected for 
Snell, Heitshu & Woodward, to cost $80,000; St. 
Helen’s Hall, completed a year ago; the First 
Congregational Church, $90,000; Henry Wein 
hard’s two business blocks, $100,000 and $90,000; 
H. W. Corbett’s big block, $120,200; L. H. Lewis’ 
new block, $65,000; W. S. Ladd’s and Oregon 
Pottery Company’s blocks, $70,000 each. Not all 
these mentioned here are included in the total of 
permits. The architectural features of nearly 
all the principal buildings yet to be completed 
are calculated to surpass in beauty and impress 
iveness of design even the imposing structures 
for which Portland has long been noted. With 
the $400,000 appropriated by Congress for a 
Federal building, it is expected that the United 
States will be able to erect a very handsome and 
commodious edifice, creditable to both the Gov 
ernment and the city Work will begin on it 
this summer, and it will be built of stone. The 
Oregonian’s new building is perhaps the finest 
structure now under way. It is constructed of 
sandstone, pressed brick and terra cotta, and 
fireproof throughout. It is already partially 
occupied. The Chamber of Commerce will be 
eight stories high, built entirely of stone, and a 
very massive, imposing pile. The Arlington 
Club’s elegant quarters are modeled somewhat 
after those seen in Eastern States, the intention 
being to follow the Colonial style throughout. 
The library building is another substantial, 
costly structure of granite, stone and terra cotta, 
that will impress the stranger with Portland’s 
cultured taste. 

A list of the buildings costing from $10,000 to 
$40,000 would occupy considerable space. This 
class represents a large part of Portland’s busi- 
ness structures: though many of the items in 
the list of permits represent the cost of 
dwellings. 

It may prove of interest to make a comparison 
here of the totals reached in the years of the 
past decade. It embraces only business blocks, 
residences, factories, public buildings, churches, 
etc., and does not include street railways, bridges, 
street improvements and the like: 


1882...... 82.977 600 = 1887 B2 784 (24 
1£3 cosaniees 3,039,100 1888 3 552 639 
1884 . 2,109,300 1889 5,000,879 
ee 964,490 1890 5,073,490 
1886 1,989,191 1891 6,647,465 
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PORTLAND’S BANKS. 


The financial institutions of so wealthy a city 
as Portland possess an interest of their own, en- 
tirely apart from the commercial aspect, as 
usually considered. The simple statement that 
has been made and read by the civilized world to 
the effect that this city ranks third in wealth, 
population considered, is sufficient of itself to 
attract general attention to any item or article 
concerning Portland’s banking concerns. There 
are twenty of them in all, with an aggregate 
capital and surplus of nearly $14,000,000, and car- 
rying deposits to the amount of $13,000,000. 
Their methods of doing business have shown, in 
the general trade records, from year to year, the 
best possible results—that no outside or risky 
speculation has been indulged in, and that all 
loans have been placed with people in Portland 
or in the developed country immediately tribu- 
tary to Portland. There has not been a failure 
or a suspension in her banking history; and the 
same may be said, by the way, of her jobbing 
trade. 

The example set by the older concerns has 
been faithfully followed by the banks that have 
been started in recent years. They seemed to 
recognize at once that only a sound policy— 
which means conservatism more than anything 
else—would give them a place among the sub- 
stantial financiers of a famously substantial city. 
So, there are no disturbing elements—no inclina- 
tion to depart from a course that has proved safe 
and profitable. The absence of speculative ten- 
dencies has driven away any shadow of uncer- 
tainty that may have been seen or felt in critical 
times. There is also a marked absence of osten- 
tatious display in the business surroundings of 
the average Portland banker, though there are 
a number of imposing structures, erected and 
occupied by leading concerns. A paragraph in 
the Oregonian’s annual review, published in 
January, expresses this idea most forcibly: ‘‘It 
is not to be observed in Portland that banks 
build extravagantly fine buildings or adorn their 
rooms with lavish furniture and fixtures, or that 
bank officers take chances in speculation, or be- 
draggle themselves with politics, or attach real 
«state schemes collaterally to their main enter- 
prise. It is to be observed that they guard 
zealously all business interests which are con- 
ducted on well-established principles, and no 
sound enterprise has yet suffered by reason of 
lack of support from banks.” 

The clearances for 1891 amounted to $102,570,- 
167, while in 1890 they reached only $93,439,224, 
the year succeeding the establishment of the 
clearing house. An exhibit of previous years is 
not obtainable for that reason, but it would show 
a steady proportionate increase. 

The First National Bank of Portland was one 
of the first banking houses established on the 
Pacific Coast, and is today one of the oldest 
banking institutions west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The bank is a regular United States de- 
pository, and is one of the strongest financial 
organizations of the West. The directors are 
conservative financiers and highly successful 
business men, who have done much to advance 
the interests of the city, State and the Northwest 
in general. The capital stock of the bank is 
$500,000, with a surplus and undivided profits of 
$896,000. The officers are as follows: Henry 
Failing, president; H. W. Corbett, vice president; 
George E. Withington, cashier, and H. J. Cor- 
bett, assistant cashier. 

The banking house of Ladd & Tilton not only 
possesses the benefit and experience of age, but 
it also represents the modern demands. It was 
established in April, 1859, and is managed by 
W.S. and W, M. Ladd. Bradstreet reported, for 
the year 1890, that the surplus and profits of this 
bank were $1,000,000. It has a capital of $250,000. 
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VIEW ON THIRD STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM SKIDMORE \FOUNTAIN. 
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The Commercial National Bank was organized 


in December, 1884, and has made a success, 


onservative management, with a steady 
and It hasa 
a surplus fund of $158,- 
ing steadily added to 


under a ¢ 
increase in its business resources. 
ce vpital of $250,000 and 
366 and that sum 1s 

he of bank are gentlemen highly 
and the 


Dekum is president, and kX. W. 


esteemed by their patrons general 


public Frank 
Cookingham cashier. The institution, under its 
strong management and directorate, composed of 
highest 


men of the 2 


business qualifications and 
responsibility, is well deserving of its increasing 
prosperity 

The United States National Bank, on February 
9, ISO], f for the 


for business, and 
short period of thirteen months has made rapid 


was opened 
strides toward the front rank and is making ad- 
mirable progress under the present management. 
hands and has 
Frank C. Miller, the 
cashier, has been trained in banking and ranks 
skillful and astute 
Donald Macleay, the presi 
been regarded by Portland’s busi- 


The bank is in able and shrewd 


gained a wide popularity. 
among the most careful, 
i in ths 


dent, has long 


cashiers city. 
ness community as one of her shrewd and most 
The bank has a capital of 
$250,000 and surplus of $150,000. 

The National Bank was organized 
1885, and has a capital of $100,000, 
The bank 
is located at the corner of Third and Oak, and is 
one of the It is officered by L. 
I. Hawkins, president, and J. P. Marshall, 
This bank is one of the designated de- 
positories here for the U. S. Government. 

The VFortland National Bank, {which began 
business in May, 1884, with a capital of $100,000 


successful financiers. 


Ainsworth 
October 
with surplus and profits of $78,524. 


most popular. 


cashier 


was re-organized on the seventeenth of Novem- 
ISO, board of directors and 
officers, and although it is nominally the young- 


ber with a new 


est bank in the city, it is really an old financial 
institution. Its officers are W. S. Mason, presi- 
dent; Edward Lewis, vice president, and Geo. W. 
Hazen, cashier. 

The Bank of British incor- 
porated by royal charter in the year 1862, and is 


Columbia was 
known as one of the strongest institutions in the 
[It has a paid-up capital of 83,000,000 
of $1,100,000. The head office is in 
England, and there are branches at all 
the principal points of the Northwest, including 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle and Tacoma, 
Vietoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo and Van- 
The manager of the Port- 


country 
and a reserve 


London, 


couver, B. C. 
land branch is (:eo. Good. 


The Union Banking Company is a State 


institution that commenced business on 
April 28, 1801. The officers and directors 
are all prominent business men. R, P. 
Earhart is president and W. V. Spencer, 


cashier. The bank has done a good busi- 


ness for the short time it has been in exist- 


ence, and is forging rapidly ahead. The 
bank is gaining new customers daily and 


promises soon to become one of the lead- 
ing financial concerns. It has a capital of 
R100 000, 

Bank is 
another foreign institution, having its head 
The bank has 
a paid-up capital of $2,450,000 and a reserve 
fund of $395,000. The Portland branch is 
under the charge of W. Mackintosh. 

The Oregon National Bank was incorpo- 
rated in 1887, has acapital stock of $200,000 
This bank has 
established a sound and influential reputa- 
tion for itself, not only in this city but 
throughout the country. This has been 
accomplished by a thoroughly able man- 


The London and San Francisco 


oftice in London, England. 


and asurplus of $70,000. 


agement, composed of experienced busi- 


ness men and sagacious bankers. The 
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ABINGTON BLOCK—HEADQUARTERS OF THE FARM TRUST AND LOAN CO. 








WINES AND LIQUORS.—From photo by Moore 
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VIEW ON FRONT STREET. 


deposits are growing steadily and already exceed | officered by Frank Dekum, as president, D. P. 
$463,000. D. F. Sherman, cashier of the bank, has | Thompson, vice president, and H. C. Stratton as 
had the management since its organization, and | cashier. The year just closed has been one of 
enjoys the confidence of the whole community and | exceptional prosperity to this bank. The bank’s | 


is a banker of shrewd and accurate judg- 
ment. The officers are Van B. DeLash- 
mutt, president; Geo. B. Markle, vice 
president, and D. F. Sherman, cashier. 

The Merchants National Bank was 
organized June 14, 1886. It is one of the 
first in resources and commercial im- 
portance, and on the first of January, 
1891, increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. Its management, 
while always careful and conservative, 
has made it a special feature to afford to 
its patrons and to local enterprises all 
the accommodation it is able, consistent 
with safety. The president, J. Loewen- 
berg, is a gentleman well qualified for 
this position, and is known as a cautious, 
sagacious and successful banker. Its 
cashier, I. A. Macrum, a gentleman of 
financial experience, ability and sterling 
integrity, has the confidence and esteem 
of the business community and his fellow 
citizens. 

The Portland Savings Bank is the 
oldest concern of the kind in the city. 
It was organized in March, 1880, with a 
capital stock of $125,000, which has 
since been increased to $260,000. The 
bank has a surplus of $120,000. In the 
many years of its existence it has proved 
of inestimable benefit as a savings bank 
and money lending institution. The 
bank occupies its own building and is 











HONEYMAN, DE HART & CO., WHOLESALE HARDWARE. 


[From photo by Moore.] 





progress is especially gratifying to the cashier, 
Mr. Stratton, who is still a young man, but one in 
whom the public places confidence. 

The Security Savings and Trust Company was 


organized June 16, 1890, and has a paid- 
up capital of $250,000. The officers are 
all capitalists and well-known business 
men. Hon. H. W. Corbett is president, 
C. H. Lewis, vice president and C. F. 
Adams, secretary. Mr. Adams has the 
management of the institution, and has 
made a record that the stockholders can 
feel proud of. 

The Northwest Loan & Trust Com- 
pany was organized February 2, 1887. 
One of the secrets of its phenomenal 
growth and prosperity is to be found in 
the strength of its management. The 
directory is composed of thirteen mem- 
bers, all leading business men, thor- 
oughly alive to the interests of the bank. 
The bank has a capital of $250,000, and 
is officered by Geo. B. Markle, president; 
H. Thielsen, vice president; J. L. Hart- 
man, treasurer, and \V.G. Dillingham, 
secretary. 

The Oregon and Washington Mort- 
gage Savings Bank was established in 
1876 and incorporated in 1881. Wm. Reid 
is the manager and president of this 
institution. It has a capital of $100,000. 

The Portland Loan & Trust Company 
was in corporated April 22, 1887, and 
has a capital of $350,000 of which $333,- 
000 is paid-up. It is officered by R. I. 
Cohen, president, and I. J. Alstock and 
J. O. Goltra, secretaries. 
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DONALD MACLEAY, PRES S NATIONAL BANK, 


On the East Side is the First National Bank of 
East Portland with a capital of $100,000, doing a 
splendid business. 

The Citizens Bank and Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank are other East Portland institutions. 

In Albinais the Bank of Albina, managed by 
that has a 


Portland capitalists and bankers, 


capital of $100,000. 


PORTLAND'S OCEAN COMMERCE. 


The establishment of a new line of steamships 
less thana year ago, to ply between Portland, 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, has already secured 
most satisfactory results, both as an investment 
for the American owner and in the largely in- 
creased exports of Oregon products. These con 
sist principally of flour anu lumber, the former 
being carried regularly now across the Pacific at 
freight rates even less than those charged for its 
transportation to San Francisco. Competition, 
accountable to a great extent for 
affairs, but the desirability of a 


of course, is 
this state of 
reliable market in China and Japan has stimu- 
ated 
ports show a total shipment of 462,398 barrels of 


facilities most effectively. Statistical re- 
distributed 
he continent, China 
The first 


flour in 1891, through England and 
British 


317,000 


and Japan, and 


Columbia named received 





barrels, the Chinese and Japs took 140,000 and 
the Canadian province the rest. It was Oregon’s 
biggest export year in flour, and she received for 
that part of her product $1,850,000. The ship- 
ment of lumber across the ocean is likely to in- 
crease rapidly and may in time not far distant 
rival in aggregate value the flour output. 

A statement of total import and export val- 
shows a vast difference in favor of the 
impressive fact, considering the great 
variety of that comes to her 
port from foreign and the more im- 
portant fact that a very large part of the $1,300,- 
000 worth of goods received was destined for 
other points in the United States and Canada. 
England, of this total, contributed half-a-million 
dollars’ worth of stuff, a list of which looks like 
of the original McKinley bill. Pig- 
iron, pickles and pipes; soda, salt and sulphur; 
water, wine and woolens—and so on ad infinitum. 
Japan sent over rice and tea to the value of $170,- 
000 and $44,000 in other goods. China unloaded 
on Portland $172,000 in Oriental products, forty 
which was rice and tea. British 
down 10,000 tons of bituminous 
India’s two 


ues 
latter 





merchandise 
lands, 


a copy 


per cent of 
Columbia sent 
coal and $17,000 worth of fur skins. 
items of bagging and manilla amount to $136,000, 
Italy, Belgium, Cuba, Chili, Ger- 


and France, 





many, Sweden and Australia all contribute ac- 
cording to the American appetite for their res- 
pective products, and altogether present an 
interesting list of articles. 


THE PORTLAND POSTOFFICE. 


The following figures, showing the business 
done through the postoffice, are well worth 
careful study. They cover a period of eleven 
years, during which the receipts were quad- 
rupled, as will be seen: 


Net in- 
Year Receipts. come to 
Gov't. 
1880. 8 50,932 47 8 28,108.03 
1881.. 90,093 75 34,784 02 
1882 97 665 81 45,723 15 
1883 111 210 80 58,747 41 
ee 90,714.73 46,973 82 
Peace cciscdnden ceccimewaneen .. 98,289 03 46,487 74 
1886. . -++ 111,060 66 48,706.15 
1887. .- 138,091.60 53 145 00 
a 8 i - 163 310 87 65,356 38 
SE «ducts goltaendl caged eka ameaacaiaae 182,325 69 76,421 20 
I oosncdenasacndasscacadcnoncscunmn 202 941 80 105,745 50 
Ri ceinncivindanenidmendbonabinieadionn 211,743 73 114,431.05 
MONEY ORDER BUSINESS. 

Year. No. orders Amt of 

issued. trans’ns 
1880 10,735 $1,342,010 
Pinas cceutenbee<aqasdcscnateuecensees 2,245 1,485,138 





UU kati inca onesadecdearenctenncsatade 15,47 1 800,255 
_  erieeere 20,983 2,294 346 
iaccscincavaascans 21,381 2,235 033 
Mi cit od an dc ths ad- 6b Caen ness eee 20,870 1,949,176 
Biinbitsi-snbsicncsseseeneepeseaennens 30,814 1,764 72 

sk sbadas tbceadsncsemaneenedess 21,918 1,959,544 
1888. 31,954 2,237,643 
_ __ RR re 32,846 2,531,480 
Pciasacdnceeanicer ~asease suanenes 36,429 2,909,416 
Pandan bstiknicde thtapekanmanenhe 41 653 2,907 523 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW. 


President Osborn, of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, in his recent annual address to that 
body, said, in substance: 

“The year just ended has been one of ex- 
ceptional productiveness and prosperity through- 
out the State, and again confirms the old but 
trite saying, ‘Oregon never fails.’ 

“Taken as a whole, the growth of the city dur- 
ing the past year has been much greater than 
during the previous year, there having been 
issued 1,466 building permits, aggregating a value 
of $5,603,030, as against 1,350 permits valued at 
$5,074,490 for 1890. This does not include a great 
number of small buildings ranging from $500 to 
$1,000, erected in the outlying districts of the 
city, and for which no building permits were 
issued; nor does it include buildings erected in 
the city’s suburbs bordering on the city boundary 
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1800, of $625 per transfer. This, when con- 
sidered in connection with the large increase in 
transfers in 1891 over 1890, and the fact that the 
number of transfers for large amounts during 
1891 have been comparatively few, and again, the 
large increase in the number of low-cust build- 
ings in 1891 indicates that we are fast becoming a 
city of homes, and corroborates the statement I 
made in my report of last year, that the people 
are devoted more to building homes and business 
edifices than to real estate speculation invest- 
ments; and therein lies the secret of Portland's 
reputation for solidity and permanence. 
‘‘Despite the growth of surrounding cities, and 
the consequent division, more or less, of the dis- 
tribution of merchandise, and also considering 
the fact that the year 1891 was not generally a 
year of strong activity in mercantile movements, 
Portland’s record shows an increase over that of 
1800. <A careful inquiry from door to door among 
our dealers has developed the information that 
the hardware business has increased ten per cent, 
notions and millinery increased fifteen per cent, 
commission and produce increased ten per cent, 
grain increased twenty per cent, agricultural 
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implements increased fifteen per cent, drugs in- 
creased ten per cent, groceries increased seven 
per cent, liquors increased ten per cent. Dry 
goods shows no gain. Machinery shows no gain. 
Paints, oils and glass show no gain. Lumber 
shows a decrease of fifteen per cent. Other, 
various and not so staple lines, when taken as a 
whole, show a decrease of about ten per cent. 
The condition of the staple lines mentioned as 
not showing any gain is due to peculiar circum- 
stances, as in machinery, paints, oils and glass, 
which are governed largely by building opera- 
tions, to the decrease in demand from our neigh- 
boring State of Washington, which is mainly 
supplied from Portland. On the other hand the 
increase in demand in Oregon has been sufficient 
to offset the decrease in Washington and hold 
the volume of trade even. 

“The decrease in the volume of the lumber 
trade is due to two causes; first, the stagnation 
in building in the States of Utah and Colorado, 
which are largely supplied by our dealers; and 
second, in discriminating rates which have pre- 
vented shippings to points east and south, which, 
during 1890, were reached. The small percent- 
age of gain in the grocery trade is mainly due to 
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the peculiar method and scale of prices 
adopted by thesugar manufacturers, which 
discriminated against our city and where- 
by our dealers have been shut out of a 
good portion of the field they formerly 
occupied with this article. 

‘It cannot but be noticed that dry goods, 
one of the greatest staples, does not show 
any gain. For this there can be but one 
reason assigned, and that is the want of a 
sufficient representation, there being but 
one wholesale firm in the business. Buy- 
ers do not like to be limited to the variety 
of stock carried by one dealer, and con- 
sequently such buyers as are able make 
their principal purchases in such markets 
as furnish a wider range for selections, and 
these buyers, when in such markets, pur- 
chase largely in such other lines as they 
require; therefore, the condition of our 
city in this particular line militates toa 
considerable extent against its commercial 
well-being. 

‘*As a conclusion to the results of inves- 
tigation of our mercantile records it may 
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be stated that conservative calculations show a 
gain in the volume of business over 1890 of five 
per cent, or $6,577,000, giving a total of $138,- 
27,000. 

“The manufacturing interests of our city and 
vicinity, while they have made considerable gain 
during the past year, have not gained as much 
as the growth of the city would seem to warrant. 
There certainly is no place in the Pacific North- 
west so well located, nor that offers greater 
natural advantages than Portland and its imme- 
diate vicinity, and effort expended in no other 
direction can possibly bring greater beneficial 
results than the securing and developing of 
manufacturing enterprises. By means of goods 
of local manufacture being massed with goods 
made in near surrounding localities and the busi- 
ness of such being done through offices here, it 
has been very difficult to obtain an approximately 
correct calculation of value of the local output. 
The most careful investigation gives a value for 
1891 of $30,865,000, an increase over 1890 of $3,- 
480,000. In our factories have been employed 





not keep pace with the acreage brought under 
cultivation; a course which will as it progresses 
add greatly to the general prosperity of the 
State. 

‘In considering necessities toward developing 
the further prosperity of our city and State I de- 
sire to call your attention toone point that seems 
to me to be of the greatest importance. I refer 
to the pilotage and towage at the mouth of that 
great artery of the State’s commerce, the Colum- 
bia River; for on a prompt and efficient service, 
free from the pernicious influences of combina- 
tions and monopolies, depends the good name of 
the Columbia as a quick, cheap and safe entrance 
from the zea, and also on the same greatly de- 
pends the commercial supremacy of our city 
and State; and as this Chamber of Commerce is 
the greatest commercial organization of the 
State, I believe it to be its duty in assisting to 
protect the interests thereof, to have prepared 
in time for the session of the next Legislature 
and secure the passage by the Legislature, of 
such a law as will secure both the pilotage and 





These falls have over 50,000 horsepower at the 
lowest stage. It would not be practicable to 
utilize this vast force by the direct use of water- 
wheels, but plans have been suggested and will 
doubtless be adopted, by which every pound of it 
will be made productive. A station has already 
been built at the falls by a company who are 
supplying therefrom electric wires for various 
purposes, the machinery having a capacity of 
1,800 horsepower. The development of this 
great natural power on a large scale is one of the 
important certainties of the near future 


PORTLAND’S PROGRESS SUMMED UP. 


An editorial recapitulation in the Oregonian’s 
annual review presents the matter in this form 

The figures of the business of Portland for the 
year 181 show that it is without a parallel 
among cities of its rank. We have bank ex- 
changes amounting to $102,570,167, against $93,- 
439,224 in 1890. The magnitude of these figures, 
with the increase over the preceeding year, isa 














12,771 persons in_ 1891, against 10,217 in 1890. 

‘‘Portland has twenty banks, an increase of 
four, due to consolidation. The resources for 
commercial needs are $15,846,363, an increase of 
$3,716,711. We are still able to record that there 
has never been a failure of a wholesale jobbing 
house in our city. Clearings for the year were 
$102,570,167.36, an increase of $9,130,942.61. Deep 
sea exports were: To foreign ports, $8,250,000; 
coastwise, $5,750,000—an increase of $2,979,530. 
A large part of the increase was due to the im- 
provement of the channels of the Columbia and 
Willamette, and the reduction of port costs upon 
vessels. The salmon pack was 429,300 cases, a 
decrease of 300 cases. 

‘Of the interests and prosperity of our State, 
upon which the development of Portland, its 
metropolis, so largely depends, I have to say that 
the tide of immigration is inculcating new ideas 
in the producers, and a careful study of acreage 
returns shows the doctrine of diversity of pro- 
duction is gaining ground, from the fact that 
the ratio of increase in the acreage of wheat does 
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towage service free from combinations, ex- 
clusions and monopolies of any sort.” 


PORTLAND’S GREAT WATERPOWER. 





Portland has the greatest waterpower in the 
United States, with the exception of Niagara 
Falls. This is the falls of the Willamette River 
at Oregon City, thirteen miles above Portland, 
but nearly all the extensive factories now located 
there are owned in Portland, and the power 
from the falls is controlled by a Portland cor- 
poration, which transmits the power to this city; 
so it may be regarded, practically, as a part of 
Portland. A fair idea of the extent of the falls 
as a waterpower can be had from the statement 
that the volume is more than three times as 
great as the St. Anthony Falls at Minneapolis. 
All the Oregon City power can be made avail- 
able by using it to make electricity, and deliver- 
ing the current wherever it shall be wanted for 
manufacturing purposes on either side of the 
river between Oregon City and Portland. 











type of the general business of the city. The 
assessment of the city is $60,000,000, against $45,- 
000,000 last year; and it is to be borne in mind 
that under the system of assessment pursued in 
Oregon the results are very far below actual 
values. There were 2,134 buildings erected in 
the city within the yea", costing $6,647,465. The 
wholesale trade amounted to $138,127,000 and the 
manufactures to $30,854,608. Real estate trans- 
fers aggregated $11,020,608, and postoffice re- 
ceipts $211,743. According to R. G. Dun & Co.’s 
report there are 2,231 firms engaged in business 
in the city, with an invested capital of over $75,- 
000,000. There were seventy failures during the 
year, with liabilities of $145,875, and assets 
amounting to $85,169. Tne failures were onl} 
about one-half the average of former years, 
which is a striking exhibit for the ‘thard times” 
of 1891. 

The strength of Portland never before was 
shown so strikingly as in the figures we present 
to-day, and incomparison thereof with those of 
former years. Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
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the past has been particularly a hard 
year for most places in the Pacific North- 
west—the result of natural reaction 
from the “boom period” of the two pre- 
ceeding years. Yet this reaction has 
not affected Portland at all, except 
through her relations with other places. 
Her own business, her own affairs, 
have been in better condition than ever. 
Such is her strength in position and 
trade that her progress, even in a 
period of depression, is right onward. 
Her position never was so well assured, 
her future never was so full of the 


prom ised greatness. 


THE IMMIGRATION BOARD. 
The business men of Portland sup- 
port and have supported for seven 
years a State immigration board. When 
the State discontinued appropriations, 
Portland took it upon herself to supply 
the money necessary to keep up an 
effective organization and to distribute 
every year at the East and in foreign 
lands an adequate amountof advertising 
matter. From $30,000 to $50,000 a year 
has been raised in Portland to sustain 
the board, and all by voluntary sub- 
money is paid in 


scriptions. The 
monthly installments, and the board 
“cuts the garment to suit the cloth.” 
Pursuing the policy that the only way 
to build up Portland is to develop the 
resources of the country around her, 
the board, in season and out of season, 
bas placed the material advantages of 
the Columbia River basin before the 
public in the most attractive form, and 
the result, as may be supposed, is so 
beneficial in the way of increased popu- 
lation and greater diversity in agricul- 
tural production, that it will be years 
before the Immigration Board will be 


abandoned. 
A PICTURESQUE CITY. 


There is always a natural capital to 
every geographical division of the 
country to which each feature points 
with index finger, and in which is 
typified the supporting territory. The 
commercial and social center of these 
fertile valleys of the Cascade Mountains 
is Portland, a city as marked in its ap- 
pearance as is the country itself. It 
ies along the crescent of the river, 
nestles upon the sides of the encircling 
hills and spreads over the tableland on 
the opposite banks. Its business streets, 
its wharves, its residences all tell, ina 
language which any thinker may read, 
its past, its present and its future. To 
the traveler from the East whose eyes 
have been dimmed by the heat radiating 
from sandy mesas on which the sparse 
sage brush serves only to emphasize 
the dreariness and desolation, the val- 
leys leading to Portland seem like the 
Vales of Tempe and the city appears at 
first sight like some municipality trans- 
ported intact from New England. Closer 
investigation shows that this similarity 
has many exceptions, and, with all fair- 
ness, the differences are in favor of this 
young giant of the Cascades. There is 
more coloring in the Western city, 
more of the picturesque, while nothing 
is lacking in the staunch qualities for 
which the Atlantic Coast cities are 
famous. Life is brighter, fresher and 
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more vigorous on the Western coast, 
and this fact is everywhere apparent. 
The somber blocks of residences are 
here noticeable by their absence. Each 
residence has about it an individuality 
which is as surprising as delightful. 
In the dooryards are rosebushes whose 
blooms would shame the choicest flowers 
of Eastern hot-houses. Vines clamber 
over gates and hide the fronts or sides 
of many homes in a veil of dark ivy or 
of the lighter Virginia creeper. Veran- 
das tell the story of an atmosphere like 
velvet whose caressing touch is sought 
in outdoor hours. Bright colored awn- 
ings add their variety to the scene and 
hammocks are found everywhere. Now 
and then palms are discovered with 
their great fronds lending a tropical 
trait to the picture which is well-nigh 
deceptive unless reflection comes to the 
rescue. The great hills back of the 
city with their rugged fronts and coat- 
ings of rough fir bring back the imagin- 
ation and emphasize the fact that here 
the natural surroundings act as a tonic 
and a comfort, not as a narcotic. The 
miles of wharves and warehouses above 
which tower the slender masts of ocean 
vessels, the great elevators, the ship- 
yard, the noise of heavy laden trucks, 
the screaching of switch engines, the 
rumble of trains, all corroborate the 
same impression. 


A NATURAL METROPOLIS. 

The Eastern reader unfamiliar with 
local geography may ask why the State 
of Washington is always spoken of in 
the same breath as Oregon in her rela- 
tions with Portland, says the Oregonian. 
Nature is responsible for it. Eastern 
Oregon and Eastern Washington are 
divided only politically, and that by an 
arbitrary line near the forty-sixth par- 
allel. No mountain chain or river 
marks the boundary. The Walla Walla 
Valley in Washington and the Umatilla 
Valley in Oregon, each a rich agri- 
cultural region, lie side by side, equi- 
distant from Portland, both on the 
Columbia River, the great natural high- 
way of commerce and down grade all 
the way from the wheat fields to Port- 
land. Trade relations were established 
thirty years ago, and have grown 
stronger year by year. Baker City, 
near the eastern boundary of Oregon, 
is only four miles nearer to Portland 
than Colfax, the center of the Palouse 
region, near the east boundary of Wash- 
ington, and it is down grade all the way 
from Colfax. Go a few miles further 
east and you are in Northern Idaho, 
separated so widely from the southern 
section and the capital city that the 
people clamored to be attached to 
Washington when she was admitted to 
the sisterhood of States three years ago. 
Northern Idaho is rich in wheat-pro- 
ducing and grazing lands and mines. 
Agriculture was not developed except 
close to Snake River until the Union 
Pacific tapped the farming country 
with branch lines less than eight years 
ago. Northern Idahoships her surplus 
to tidewater at Portland, and does her 
principal trading here. Commercially 
and geographically, Northern Idaho is 
in fact an extension of Eastern Wash- 
ington. So much for the Columbia 
River basin or Inland Empire. 
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Portland is near the north boundary of Oregon 
and the south boundary of Washington. The 
tier of counties in Washington bordering the 
Columbia River on the north from the ocean to 
where the Columbia bends to the north (a dis- 
tance of 300 miles) have no relations with the 
remainder of the State, except political. A 
mountain range separates them from social and 
commercial relations with their fellow citizens 
and the Columbia River connects them with 
Portland. It has been so since the earliest set- 
tlements. These counties are as close to Port- 
land as Northwestern Indiana is to Chicago. A 
street-car line, five miles long, and a ferry con- 
nect Portland with Vancouver, Washington, the 
headquarters of the Army of the Columbia, and 
a dozen steamboats ply regularly between Port- 
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land and the Lower Columbiaand its tributaries, 
the Lewis and the Cowlitz. 

The Puget Sound basin and the densely- 
wooded, well-watered peninsula between Puget 
Sound and the ocean. comprising about one-third 
of the area of the State of Washington, are not 
naturally connected with Portland in a commer- 
cial sense, but her jobbing trade with the cities 
and towns of Puget Sound has grown to very 
large proportions. At least twenty Portland 
firms maintain offices at Seattle, their commer- 
cial travelers never leaving the district. It is 
only 145 miles from Portland to where the rail- 
road first touches the Sound and the conserva- 
tive retailer prefers to buy here because he can 
buy in smaller quantities and oftener, and runs 
no risk of overstocking himself. If Portland 
could not sell as cheap as San Francisco or 
the East, she would have to retire from 
that field. The time will come when 
Seattle or Tacoma, or both, will do the 
bulk of the jobbing trade of the Puget 
Sound basin; but it will require immense 
capital, which comes only by years of accre- 
tion, and seldom by sudden introduction. 

As long as Portland holds fast to the 
sound business principles upon which her 
affairs have been conducted ever since the 
founder of the town converted a part of the 
primeval forest into a wharf and a store, 
so long will she grow in strength, and the 
firmer will be her hold on the commerce 
of the expanding Pacific Northwest. No 
one doubts her future. The stability of a 
commercial city which withstood the 
shock of three panics without a wreck 
among her mercantile and financial insti- 
tutions, and passed through three periods 
of great industrial depression without a 
backset, can never be questioned. Port- 
land grows only in proportion to the coun- 
try for which she is the market and the 
seaport. Note this: The increase in the 
population of Portland during the last 
decade, as shown by the census of 1890, is 
in the same ratio as the increase in the 
combined population of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. 








In estimating what the future will be ten, or 
twenty, or thirty years hence, it may be well to 
bear this thought in mind. Portland will grow 
as the country grows. The tide of immigration 
ever running toward the setting sun, is flowing 
strong to the equable climate and rich soil of the 
Pacific Northwest. Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho have the United States to draw from, and 
the United States, the world. 


PORTLAND’S INDEPENDENCE. 


The people of Portland have from the very 
first depended on themselves and on the develop: 
ment of the country around them to do that 
which was necessary to build up a great city, 
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with one exception, and that was the railroads. 
But before the first transcontinental line, north 
of San Francisco, reached tide water, Portland 
had grown to a population of 35,000, had a job- 
bing trade of $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 a year, 
had prepared the way for remunerative 
Criticism has been made 


and 
traffic for the railroad. 
that Portland does not move fast enough and the 
superficial observer may incline to believe it, 
but she has always kept a step in advance of the 
country. It been asserted that the city’s 
development was retarded through lack of ample 
hotel accommodations. This may be, in a meas- 
ure, true, but when the time was thought to be 
ripe for such an enterprise, everybody subscribed 
to it and there was erected a hotel costing $1,000,- 
000, equal in beauty and in appointments to the 
best hotels in the United States. The people 
waited impatiently several years for a first-class 
theater. One public-spirited man, so soon as he 
thought the city was prepared to support it, 
erected an opera-house, second to none on the 


has 


coast, and with it a magnificent office building, 
at a cost of nearly half a million. Portland sup- 


ports a State board of immigration and spends | 


$40,000 annually to attract settlers to this State. 
Congress at several sessions did not pass the 
river and harbor bill, but the lower Willamette 
and Columbia had to be kept open just the same, 
and Portland always ‘passed around the hat,” 
and raised enough money to pay for the season’s 


dredging, and did it promptly and cheerfully. | 


Indeed, whenever it became necessary or expe- 
dient for the protection or the advancement of 


Portland to raise any sum, however large, the | 


business and banking interests have come for- 
ward as one man. 


PORTLAND'S ANNUAL EXPOSITION. 


For a dozen years Portland’s great and broad- 
guaged enterprise has been shown in nothing 
more appreciated than in the annual industrial 
exposition which her citizens have presented for 
the entertainment and instruction of the people 





of the Pacific Northwest. The Exposition of 1891 
was on a scale far exceeding that of any former 
year. The recent consolidation of East Portland 
and Albina with the city of Portland seems to 
have brought new elements into her affairs, and 
these were most discernible in the Exposition of 
last year. 

The building owned by the Exposition com- 
pany is the largest on the Pacific Coast devoted 
to exposition purposes. It covers six and one- 
half acres admirably arranged for the purpose 
intended and contains the largest and finest 
music hall west of Chicago. In the rear of the 
building there are ample grounds for the stock 
annex, where, during the holding of the Exposi- 
tion, blooded stock—everything from the noble 
stallion down to the timid rabbit—is displayed. 
Large premiums are annually awarded, and the 
opportunity offered by the Exposition is largely 
availed of by stock fanciers throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. The Exposition building has 
a frontage of 400 feet on one of the principal 








SOME INTERESTING FEATURES. 





The casual visitor would be impressed with 
the subdued energy of Portland. Along the 
wharves is many a trim built vessel. The steel 
doors in the hull are open and men and trucks 
are busily engaged in storing the consignments 
from Europe, Asia or America in the capacious 
warehouses. Windlasses are rattling as they lift 
heavy bales from the depths of the hulls and 
allow them to slide down a chute to the wharves 
below. Out on the stream are tug-boats steaming 
rapidly along against the current, and over at 
the elevators are vessels loading with cereals for 
foreign consumers. Up on First Street heavy 
trucks whose floors barely escape the street are 
rolling heavily over the pavement, and on the 
sidewalks are piles and piles of boxes and sacks 
which exhale the subtle odors always associated 
with the trade of a seaport town. There is a 
sense of repressed power, a confidence in acquired 
strength, a belief in the future and the useless- 





thoroughfares of the city, and extends back a 
distance of 220 feet, giving a floor space in the 
main floors and galleries of nearly 200,000 square 
feet. 
mammoth art gallery, judiciously arranged for 
the most advantageous display of paintings and 
sculpture. 
hall are devoted to exhibits— the east wing con- 
taining the general exhibits, and the west wing 
the agricultural, horticultural and machinery 
exhibits. In these two halls are displayed each 
year the various examples of industry, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and manufacture, to which 
have been added attractive features in the way 
of music and art from different parts of the world. 

Though rapid growth and extension gives to 
some portions of the city a crude and unfinished 


appearance, Portland is in the main a well built 


| and well improved city, with solidly built busi- 
| ness blocks and private residences that will com- 


pare favorably with those of most cities of several 
times its size. 





In addition to the music hall, it contains a | 


Two wings on either side of the music | 





ness of nervous hurry apparent everywhere. In 
the stores on First and Second streets are found 
stocks which would astonish a New York or 
Chicago merchant, embracing not only the staple 
articles but the foibles that spring from fashion 
which the local merchant carries that there may 
be no charge of incompleteness. 

There is no visible flaw in the charter of Port- 
land’s future. The commerce will grow as the 
surrounding country is settled and new-comers 
will be plentiful where farms soon bring a com- 
petence in fruit or cereals. It now throws its 
all-acquiring net over thousands of square miles, 
from the bays along the coast to the trans- 
mountain country, and the meshes will grow 
closer and stronger with each year. The im- 
portation of manufactured articles will decrease, 
for the city will manufacture for its own district. 
The means are near at hand. Water power is 
near, iron is found and is now being used not far 
away, and plentiful beds of coal are not far dis- 
tant. Timber, hard and soft, is everywhere, and 
the shipyards of the Pacific may well be located 
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“THE PORTL 


on the Willamette where last summer the hand 
some ‘Victorian vlided from her stays into the 
stream 

Pleasure and recreation is not lacking in this 
almost ideal city There is the broad Columbia 


¢ 


and its cascades, t} 


1e Multnomah Falls, the Bridal 
Veil, and the Latonville Falls, which in a day 
inlocks the splendor of the Cascade Mountains. 
There is Astoria, with its canneries, where 
salmon are dipped from the water and prepared 
or market in a period measured by minutes. 
There is the seashore, distant only a short ride, 
f breaks over the finest beaches in 
the Northwest. Within the city’s limits a few 


minutes w take the visitor to Portland Heights, 


where the sur 


whence a panorama of mountain, valley and river 
is to be seen never to be forgotten. Yonder is 
Mt. Hood holding his snowy shield up to scorn 
the sun and at the left St. Helen’s is wrapped in 

r shining mantle of white, while Adams and 
lacoma are seen in the distance. A city park is 
held in the rugged beauty of mountain gorges 
ind within its compass of acres may be found the 


oughness of nature, her pretty dells or the em- 


) shments of art There is a ride to River 
\ von an electric line which climbs the hill- 
sides, runs beneath the shadow of odoriferous 


pines, crosses trestles beneath which are seen 
the tops of trees and runs near the ledge that 
overlooks the scene below. The view well rivals 
the ride. The river and its white craft, the 
wharves and their vessels, visit us from afar, the 
railroad trains which move like visions, the dis- 
tant mountains whose dark green is capped with 
white and gold act like an anzsthetic to cares 
ind troubles, and with his hand almost on the 
rapid pulse of business, man is absorbed in con- 
templating the handiwork of nature. 

Equally restful is a stroll along the residence 
streets. When plants are dry and withered in 
other climes rose succeeds rose in this country 
with a luxuriant growth and coloring that brings 
despair to the envious floriculturist of the East. 
Fuchsias grow like trees and hold their vividly 
colored clusters aloft in triumph; pansies are 
massed in battallions of yellow, black and purple, 
and giant hydrangeas throw their blue blossoms 
up from clusters of green. 

Che air is filled with perfume. Thus do the 
Orient and Occident clasp hands, each offering 


AND’ HOTEL. 





its treasures. Thus is the spirit of enterprise 
refreshed by that nameless balm which soothes 
the senses, which nearest resembles the sought- 
for elixir, and which is found only in the ‘‘land 
of the lotos.” 


PORTLAND’S NEWSPAPERS. 


Portland is well supplied with newspapers. In 
the daily field are the Morning Oregonian, Evening 
Telegram, the Dispatch (evening) and the Oregon 
Staats-Zeitung. The weekly field is well covered 
by the following: The Courier (East Side), Cath- 
olic Sentinel, Commercial Review, Freie Presse, 
North Pacific Rural Spirit, Northwest Christian, 
Northwest Pacific Farmer, Northwest Reform 
Journal, Oregon Vindicator, Pacific Baptist, Pa- 
cific Christian Advocate, Sunday Mercury, Sunday 
Welcome, the Weekly World, Review, (sporting), 
the Builder and the Guardsman. The monthlies 
are the A. O. U. W. Reporter, World’s Advance 
Thought, Fire and Hammer, Oregon Churchman, 
and The Coming Century. 


The public school system of Portland will com- 
pare favorably with that of any city in America. 
The buildings, thirteen in number, are con- 
structed on the most approved plan and the total 
valuation of public school property is about $650- 
000. There are sixty-three churches of the 
various denominations in the city. 


WILSON BLOCK, BUILT BY JOHN WILSON.—From photo by Moore. 
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OREGON AS A HOP-GROWING STATE. 


Oregon is one of the great hop-producing 
States of the Union. New York ranks first, 
Washington second, California third and Oregon 
fourth; the average yield per acre in the last 
named State being 1,155 pounds. In the twelve 
counties producing hops, a total average of 3,225 
acres yielded in 1890 nearly four million pounds. 
The crop that same year in Washington was about 
8,900,000 pounds, from 5,282 acres, and the total 
value of the product of both States reached 
almost three and a third million dollars. 

The first hops raised on the coast were grown 
in Yamhill County, Oregon, in 1849. The crop 
that year was eight pounds. In 185% the yield 
was 493 pounds; in 1869, 9,745 pounds, and in 
1879, 244,371 pounds. Wisconsin ten years ago 
ranked second only to New York in hop produc- 
tion, but in that period it has been left far 
behind by the Pacific States, and now ranks as 
the fifth, producing less than 500,000 pounds, 
against about 2,000,000 in 1879 and 4,500,000 in 
1869. Five counties on the Pacific Coast produce 
over 1,000,000 pounds of hops each. 


OREGON’S FINANCES. 


A Portland paper printed an article in January, 
showing the State’s financial condition, which 
said that the total amount of taxable property 
upon which the levy for current expenses for 
1891 was made, was $114,077,988, the revenue de- 
rived therefrom, under the four-mill levy, being 
$456,311. In addition, the law provides for a 
special tax of one-seventh of one mill for the sup- 
port of the State University at Eugene, 
and one-fifth of a mill for the support 
of the Oregon National Guard, both being 
collected as other State taxes are collected. The 
State law also makes it incumbent on the several 
counties to make a five-mill levy for the support 
of the common schools. Hence the total taxes 
assessed under the State laws for 1891 were: 





Current Expenses......... pabegicn cme 8 456,311.15 
National Guard.......... heckaend pal aniaacaanes 22 815 55 
ee os 16,296.82 
Common Schools.......... pokes ...- 570,388.94 

MEE d5. da tie daeuNensnelewedaewedead . $1,065 812.46 


The levy for 1892 is five mills, which will net 
$1,051,600. The taxable property of the State, as 
equalized by the State board, is $210,320,169. 
The appropriations by the last Legislature, pay- 
able out of the general fund, amounted to $1,200,- 
337. Deducting from this $456,311 raised by the 
four-mill levy of 1891, leaves $844,026 to be raised 
in 1892, by tax or otherwise. Miscellaneous 
receipts from outside sources reduces the 
amount to be raised by taxation to about 
$800,000. 


STEAMER LINES. 


Railroads have, for the most part, supplanted 
steamboats for inland transportation; yet the 
business done by river steamers forms no incon- 
siderable part of Portland’s commerce. All the 
Lower Columbia region, with vast lumbering 
and salmon industries, is served by boat, as well 
as the farming country on the banks of the Cow- 
litz and the Lewis rivers tributary to the Lower 
Columbia. Boats run daily between Portland 
and The Cascades, serving farmers, orchardists, 
fishermen and several large factories. Two 
regular steamer lines ply on the Willamette to 
the head of navigation in good boating stages, 
and to the principal towns the year round. The 
fleet of steamers centered at Portland numbers 
thirty-eight, varying in carrying capacity from 
120 to 600 tons. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING. 





GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL.—From photo by Moore, 
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THE OREGONIAN BUILDING. 
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SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BISHOP SCOTT ACADEMY.—Any review 
of the city of Portland would be incomplete with- 
out a description of this leading institution, 
known to all old-timers as the Bishop Scott 
Academy. It was founded in 1870 by Bishop 
Morris and carried on with varying success until 
the year 1878, when the present principal, Dr. 
J. W. Hill, took charge. It has been the aim of 
the management to keep it always up to the 
times. That this has been done the constantly 
growing patronage of the school will testify. 
Trained specialists have always been employed 
in each department with the result that the best 
instruction has been possible in every line. In 
1887 military discipline was introduced into the 
school and the success of this movement has 
been greater than expected by the management. 
There is no kind of training so good for the grow- 
ing youth as military discipline. It inculcates 
habits of prompt obedience, neatness and order, 
so essential to the training of every young man. 





Hall. The course of study is kept carefully 
abreast of the times. After a noble work of 
twenty-one years, in which time it has educated 
the wives and daughters of many of the most 
honored citizens of Oregon, it has entered upon 
anewera. The old site of the school has been 
sold, and a spacious and elegant new building of 
brick and stone erected in a most beautiful and 
commanding situation. This has every con- 
venience, both for a school and a home, while 
the grounds around it are ample and beautiful. 





GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL.—This institu- 
tion was founded in 1875 by The Right Rev. B. 
Wistar Morris, D. D., rector. Medical staff— 
Curtis C. Strong, M. D.; Geo. F. Wilson, M. D.; 
Andrew C. Panton, M. D.; Wm. H. Sayior, M. 
D.; Andrew J. Giesy, M. D.; Frank B. Eaton, 
M. D.; S. E. Josephi, M. D. Superintendent, 
Mrs. Emma J. Wakeman; chaplain, Rev. W. L. 
McEwan; treasurer, S. E. Josephi. Training 
School for Nurses, in charge of Miss Emily 
Loveridge. One of the special features of this 
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NORTHWEST LOAN AND TRUST CO.’S NEW BLOCK. 


Military discipline induces physical development 
and gives the young and growing man an erect 
and manly carriage that leaves its imprint on 
him as long as he lives. The discipline of an in- 
stitution under this regime is more easily kept 
strict without being harsh or severe. Here, 
where promotion depends upon merit, a healthy 
incentive is given to every young man to do his 
very best. The advantages of this kind of train- 
ing are recognized by the General Government. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL.— This school was founded 
by Bishop Morris in 1869, and it has been con- 
ducted continuously by the Misses Rodney, who 
are aided by a large corps of efficient and care- 
fully chosen teachers. St. Helen’s Hall is the 
peer of any of the higher seminaries of the East, 
having a well-established reputation for scholar- 
ship and moral culture. It has had a marked 
influence on society, both in Portland and in the 
cities of the interior of Oregon. The highest 
standard is maintained in all the departments, 
and it means much to be a graduate of St. Helen’s 





hospital is the training school for nurses, which, 
under the admirable administration of Miss 
Loveridge has accomplished all or more than 
was anticipated. It is an invaluable adjunct to 
the work of the hospital, and has done much to 
give it the high character it bears with the 
medical profession, and with all who have a 
knowledge of its ways and workings. Last year 
there were 800 patients of various nationalities 
treated at this excellently managed hospital. 





THE PORTLAND HOSPITAL.—One of the best 
managed institutions of Portland is the Portland 
Hospital, located on the East Side. It has large, 
airy grounds, fine new brick building with per- 
fect ventilatlon, well trained nurses, perfect 
kitchen arrangements, pure water, steam heat- 
ing, splendid new furniture, free ambulance, 
quiet, faithful attendance, and the best physicians 
in the city. Taken altogether there is no better 
service in any hospital on the coast. Rev. J. N. 
Denison is the general superintendent, Mrs. E. 
Graham, matron, and G. W. Staver, president. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 

HARVEY W. Scorr, EDITOR OF THE ORE- 
GONIAN.—The Oregonian in its new quarters is 
one of the best equipped and best housed news- 
papers in the West. One needs only to view the 
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H. W. SCOTT, EDITOR OF THE OREGONIAN, 





representation herewith presented to understand 
the grandeur and magnificence of the massive iron 
and stone structure into which the paper, its new 
machinery, its new material and its working force 
have just been received. The Oregonian has al- 
ways beena power in the Northwest. With its in- 
creased facilities in its new and permanent home it 
will become a greater one. The newspaper of 
strong individual character is but a reflection of 
the individual character of its editor. The manis 
the journal and the journal is the man. The Ore- 
gonian has had a career of forty-two years. It 
started with the first development of the country, 
and has steadily kept pace with the country’s 
progress. It was founded by Thos. J. Dryer, who, 
after publishing it some years as a weekly, sold it 
to Henry L. Pittock, who soon began to issue it 
daily. It was at this time that the active and suc- 
cessful career of the paper began. Increase of popu- 














CAPT. GEO. H. MOFFETT, EDITOR EVENING 
TELEGRAM.—From photo by Moore. 
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JOHN F. CAPLES.—From photo by Moore 


lation and business throughout the country offered 
a widening field for an enterprising newspaper 
and Mr. Pittock seized the opportunity. To his un 
tiring exertions and keen tact as a manager the 
piper is principally indebted for the position it has 
achieved. In May, 1865, Harvey W. Scott was en- 
gaged as editor of the paper. Since that time, with 
the exception of a brief interval, some sixteen 
years ago, it has been wholly under his editorial 
control. Mr. Scott is one of those rare, strong men 
who leave the stamp of individuality and of honor 
upon whatever they touch. He is a thorough and 
an earnest man by temperament. The Oregonian 
sa pure newspaper, but it never minces terms. 
Mr. Scott believes in the direct method, always 


He has no hobbies, no ‘‘isms.” Born in Tazewell 
County, Illinois, in 1838, he is of Scotch-German 
blood, modified in his ancestors by three genera 
tions in America. He came to Oregon with his 
father whena lad of fourteen, and, incommon with 
the early settlers of the country, endured the 
hardships incident to lifeand poverty ina new and 
remote country. He is now, at theage of fifty-four, 
aman of family and comfortable fortune and seems 


to be in the prime of his intellectual vigor. 











JEFF W. HAYES, MANAGER POSTAL UNION 
TELEGRAPH. — From photo by Towne 





Capt. GEO. H. MOFFETT.—Geo. H. Moffett, 
editor and publisher of the Evening Telegram, 
isa Virginian by birth, buta thorough Westerner 
in his progressive ideas and methods. His ability 
and experience in newspaper work have been de- 
monstrated in the rapid upbuilding of the Evening 
Telegram which in one year under his management 
has been brought into the front rank of Pacific 
Coast journalism, and is now conceded to be the 
leading evening paper in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Moffett was for several years editor of the 
Wheeling Fegister, the leading Democratic paper 
in West Virginia. Subsequently he became 
chief of the editorial staff of the St. Paul Globe, 
and came from St. Paul to Portland a year ago. 
During his residence in West Virginia Capt. 
Moffett was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives one term, and was a member of the consti- 
tutional convention which framed the existing 
constitution of West Virginia. Although the 
youngest member of that body, being then only 
twenty-two years old, Capt. Moffett occupied an 
influential position and was chairman of the 
committee on education which framed the free 





R. ?. EARHART, COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


school system of that State. Immediately upon 
his arrival in Portland last February, when he 
took the management of the Telegram, Capt. 
Moffett inaugurated an aggressive fight in favor 
of consolidation. The three cities, Portland, 
East Portland and Albina were under distinct 
municipalities. The consolidation movement 
was started to bring them all under one city 
government. It was a memorable struggle, but 
a successful one. Mr. Moffett was a member of 
the ‘‘Committee of One Hundred” which con- 
ducted the consolidation campaign, and rendered 
efficient service. 


HON. JOHN F. CAPLES.—John F. Caples, of 
Portland, Oregon, was born near Jeromeville, 
in what was then Wayne County, in the State of 
Ohio in 1832. In addition to the advantages of 
a common school education Mr. Caples spent 
several years in the Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, Ohio, and afterwards studied law 
in the office of Hon. Ben Stanton, of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, and was admitted to practice in the 
fall of 1854. He practiced law successfully until 
the opening of the Civil War, and during the 














PROF. ERNEST FLECK, DIRECTOR MARINE BAND. 


var he was engaged largely in recruiting for the 
Union Army in Ohio and Indiana. At the close 
of the war, in 1865, he moved with his family to 
the Northwest, and, with the exception of a 
short residence at Vancouver, Washington, has 
ever since lived in the city of Portland. He 
represented Multnomah County in the State 
Legislature in 1872 and 1873, and was regarded 
as an able leader of that body. In 1878, Mr. 
Caples was elected to the office of district attor- 
ney of the Fourth Judicial District of Oregon, 
which important position he continued to fill to 
the satisfaction of the people for six successive 
years. At the end of the term he declined a fur- 
ther nomination to that office and has been en- 
gaged in the active practice of law ever since. 
He is an untiring worker and a more than 
ordinarily successful practitioner. During the 
past quarter of a century few lawyers in Oregon 
have performed more professional labor. Mr. 
Caples possesses an active mind and tempera- 
ment, a robust physical constitution, and has the 
promise of many years yet of active and success- 
ful work. He has accumulated a comfortable 





EUGENE SHELBY, MANAGER FOR WELLS, 
FARGO & CO, 
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estate in lands and money, is enjoying a lucrative 
practice, and is ranked with the successful men 
of Oregon. 





JEFF W. HAYES is one of Portland’s energetic 
and successful young business men. Bornin the 
State of Virginia in 1856, he has crowded a good 
deal of active and adventurous life into his thirty- 
five years. His education was received in 
Cleveland University, Western Reserve, where 
he graduated in 1871. At nineteen years of age 
he was editor of atelegraphic journal. In 1878 he 
went to the State of Nevada and became editor 
and part proprietor of the Austin Reveille. In 
1879 he associated himself with Hon. J. W. 
Haines in the construction of the line of the 
California and Nevada Telegraph Company. In 
1879 he moved to the famous mining camp known 
as ‘‘Bodie,’’ where he was successful. He after- 
wards mined in Arizona and Mexico. In 1882 he 
came to Portland and was manager of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph office until 1890, when he 
transferred his services to the Postal Union 
Telegraph Company. He is largely identified 
with local enterprises, including an extensive 
district telegraph system. 





Hon. R. P. EARHART was born in Franklin 
County, Ohio, in 1837. He came to Oregon in 
1855. Mr. Earhart has been honored with many 
positions of trust and responsibility by the 
citizens of the State. In 1870 he represented 
Marion County in the Legislature and in 1878 he 
was elected Secretary of State and re-elected to 
that office by an overwhelming majority in 1882. 
From 1885 to 1887 he was Adjutant General of 
Oregon. He was again elected to the Legisla- 
ture in 1888, this time from Multnomah County. 
At the commencement of Harrison’s administra- 
tion he was appointed collector of customs at 
Portland by the President, in which position he 
is now serving the public ably and acceptably. 





PROF. ERNEST F. FLECK was born in Losch- 
witz, near Dresden, Germany, in 1851. He re- 
ceived his musical education at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in Dresden. He was for some 
time a member of the famous Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Prof. Mansfield. He 
went through the Franco-German War in 1870. 
After leaving the service he held positions at 
theaters in Mainz and Carlsruhe. As band- 








BISHOP SCOTT ACADEMY. 


master in the German navy he made a trip to 
South America, Australia, China, Japan, India, 
Java, Sumatra, Arabia, through the Suez canal 
to Malta, Spain, then to England and home again 
to Germany. He then embarked for America 
and on landing went to Yankton, Dakota, thence 
to St. Joseph, then to Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. There he was musical director in the 
theater for several years. About a year ago he 
settled in Portland, since which time he has or- 
ganized the Marine Band, which, under his 
training, is now acknowledged to be the best on 





influential connection 


He worked as ap- 


and has a 
throughout the Northwest. 


large and 

prentice, compositor and pressman on various 
journals, ‘‘served a term” as clerk in a general 
merchandise store; was messenger and after- 
wards route agent for Wells, Fargo & Co., on 
the Oregon & California Railroad. Mr. Shelby 
made his first political venture last year, being 
an enthusiastic friend of the consolidation 
movement. He was chosen asa member of the 
first consolidated city 
partisan tickets. His father was a member of the 


council on the non- 











RESIDENCE OF 


the coast. Prof. Fleck is very much devoted to 
his profession, is a genial gentleman and a great 
favorite with the public. 

EUGENE SHELBy.—Eugene Shelby, agent for 
Wells, Fargo & Co. at Portland, and also acting as 
division superintendent of this section of that 
company’s Pacific Coast system, is a native, hav- 
ing first seen the light in Portland in 1853. He 
is a grandson of the late General Joseph Lane, 





A. 


L. MAXWELL. 


city council of Portland in the old pioneer days, 





A. L. MAXWELL first saw the light of day in 
Missouri in 1847. He emigrated to the Pacific 
Coast in 1880, coming to Oregon with C. H. 
Prescott, and located in Portland, where he was 
in charge of the ticket department of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company during its life- 
time, or until it was sold to the Union Pacific. 
Mr. Maxwell is at ‘present with the Northern 
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RUSSELL & CO.’S IMPLEMENT HOUSE—BUILT BY W.S LADD. 


Pacific ‘'erminal Company in the capacity of 
general ticket agent. ‘(he companies with which 
he has been associated have always given him 
their confidence, and he enjoys a high business 
and social standing. Mr. Maxwell early foresaw 
the opportunities for acquiring wealth by invest- 
ment in real estate in Portland and other promi- 
nent points in the Northwest. He has made 
money for himself and others, and the splendid 
profits harvested from these investments have 
made his advice much sought after; so that he 
continues to have capital offered him for further 
purchases. His keen prophetic vision gives him 
peculiar advantages for safe purchases, while his 
cautious, conservative nature guards him against 


‘ 


‘going wild” in boom periods. Mr. Maxwell has 


. 
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built an elegant residence in a beautiful part of 
the city, which, together with a portrait of him- 
self is presented in these pages. 

E. W. ALLEN has so long been prominently 
identified with the progressive element in 
Oregon’s history that his name has become a 
synonym of progress in whatever department of 
work he has engaged. He has been recognized 
as such by the Governor of the State on four 
different occasions by being commissioned to 
represent Oregon at international expositions 
both at home and abroad. As superintendent of 
the Portland Exposition for a number of years 
he has assisted in making it one of the leading 
expositions of the country. From the very first 
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“THE VIENNA’’—COFFEE HOUSE AND RESTAURANT. 





organization of the North Pacific Fruit Grow- 
ers Association, Mr. Allen has been prominently 
identified with the organized work of the horti- 
culturists, of not only Oregon, but of the entire 
North Pacific Coast. It was through his per- 
sonal efforts that the bill constituting our present 
State Board of Horticulture was passed by the 
Legislature three years ago. 





W. S. Lapp is at the head of one of the 
strongest financial institutions of the West—the 
Bank of Ladd & Tilton. It is by general consent 
that W. S. Ladd holds his high place among 
the foremost citizens of Oregon. He is a con- 
spicuous example of the progressive development 
of the country. Coming to Oregon when the 
country was young and there was no settled 
social, political or business order he has exerted 
a continually increasing influence in the various 
lines of development which have added wealth 
and greatness to the State. Apart from his 
financial operations, which long ago placed him 
among the wealthiest men of the West, he has 
been among the builders of the State who have 
been most earnest for social and moral progress. 
The banking house of Ladd & Tilton was estab- 
lished in 1859. It has grown steadily, and 
through it has been transacted a large portion 
of the monetary business of Oregon. The capital 
was small at first but in 1861 it was increased to 
$150,000, and not many years elapsed before the 
capital was brought up to $1,000,000. Mr. Ladd 
has erected many fine business blocks in Port- 
land, a number of which appear in this issue. 





GEO. A. STEEL, Postmaster of Portland, was 
appointed to the position at the beginning of 
Harrison’s administration. He held the same 
position during the Garfield and Arthur admin- 
istrations. He is popularin the city and State, 
and in the position of postmaster as well as in 
various other positions with which he has been 
honored has materially advanced the interests of 
his party in Oregon. 





DANIEL C. MCKERCHER, Treasurer of The 
Farm Trust and Loan Co., came to Oregon over- 
land in the days of “49. He was for four years 
treasurer of the city of Portland and has occu- 
pied other positions of responsibility. He was 
for five years Grand Treasurer of the Grand 
Lodge of A. F. and A. M. of Oregon. He is con- 
sidered one of Portland’s solid and reliable 
citizens. 


W. A. BANTZ, Vice president and manager of 
The Farm Trust and Loan Company of Portland, 
is a tireless worker and a clever manipu- 
lator. He has originated and carried out 
successfully some gigantic real estate deals as 
well as other projects through the formation of 
syndicates, stock companies, etc., all of which 
have not only proved practicable, but turned out 
to the financial benefit of those whom he suc- 
ceeded in interesting. 





CHARLES N, Scort, President of The Farm 
Trust and Loan Company of Portland, was 
born in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1846, and en- 
tered the railway service in 1860. He was for 
several years connected with the Narrow Gauge 
Railroad of Oregon, in the capacity of receiver, 
which position he resigned a short time since to 
devote himself to his larger interests in the Farm 
Trust and Loan Company. 





JUDGE P. A. MARQUAM.—In the building of 
Portland’s opera house, ‘*‘The Marquam,” Judge 
Marquam has accomplished an enterprise which 
will cause his name to be forever associated with 
the history of the city. The people feel especially 
grateful to the judge for the erection of this 
beautiful temple, as a modern opera house had 
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PALMER & REY, TYPE FOUNDERS.— From photo by Moore 


been a long felt want in Portland. Mr. Marquam 
has certainly contributed his just portton to the 
improvement and the beautifying of the city. 





WILLIAM GLADSTONE STEEL born in 
Stafford, Monroe County, Ohio, in 1854. With 
his parents he moved to Pittsburgh, in 1865, and 
in 1868 to Labette County, Kansas, where the 
family remained until 1872, when they came to 
Portland. In 1881 he became a substitute letter 
carrier in the Portland postoftice, and in turn 
carried every district in the city. He became 
superintendent, but after the election of Cleveland 
resigned and has since been in the real estate 
business, being now the junior member of the 
firm of Wilbur & Steel. In 1885 he visited the 
then unknown region of Crater Lake and was so 
struck with its marvelous grandeur, that he at 
once started a movement looking to the creation 
of a national park. In this he was successful in 
having twelve townships withdrawn from the 
market, and a Government survey ordered. In 
1887 he was appointed by the ‘‘Celebration Com- 
mittee” of Portland to illumiaate Mount Hood 
on the night of July 4, which was witnessed by 
a hundred thousand people. One year later, he 
led a similar illumination party under the direc- 
tion of the Oregon Alpine Club, founded by him 
in 1887. In 1889 he organized the City Board of 
Charities and acted as secretary of the same for 
nearly a year. He is one of the projectors of a 
railroad from Drain, on the Southern Pacific, to 
Coos Bay, and is extensively interested along the 
line of the proposed road. 
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ERNEST H. PALMER.—Ernest H. Palmer, the 
manager of the Portland house of Palmer & 
Rey, was born in England in 1861. He received 
his education at Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
and came to the Pacific Coast in 187% to take a 
position in San Francisco with Miller & Richards, 
type founders of Edinburgh, Scotland, who had 
branches at Toronto and San Francisco. When 
in the same year Palmer & Rey bought out 
Miller & Richards, Mr. Palmer came to Port- 
lard and opened a branch house to supply the 








W. J. 


Pacific Northwestern trade. 
business from a beginning to an immense trade, 
covering every section of Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington, Mr. Palmer has shown a marked 
ability. He is an indefatigable worker, full of 
energy in pushing the business of the firm, and 
takes pride in its ever increasing influence and 
trade expansion. 


In building up this 














ERNEST H. PALMER, MANAGER FOR PALMER & 
REY .—From photo by Moore. 


R. M. WILBUR.—R. M. Wilbur was born in 
Shediac, New Brunswick; came to California in 
1862 and to Oregon in 1868 as book-keeper for the 
East Side Railroad (now Southern Pacific), where 
he remained till 1873. He acted as general ex- 
pert accountant till 1880, when, his health de- 





clining, he built and ran a livery and carriage 
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SCHUYVER & CUO., WHOLESALE LIQUORS 


till 1890, when he and W. G. Steel 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name of 
Wilbur & Steel, at 42 Stark Street. This firm 
entered into a general real business—a 


business 


estate 
line Mr. Wilbur has always had a great fondness 
and adaptability for, and in which he has been 
singularly successful. The real estate he sold to 
go into the livery and carriage business is now 
worth over $300,000, showing conclusively what 
money should be invested in to insure a safe and 
rapid increase. 





T. F. OSBORN.—Thomas Fotheringham Os- 
born was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1848. He 
first came to the Pacific Coast in 1566, but after 
only a brief stay in California he returned to the 
Atlantic Coast. He again returned to California 
in 1877 and became connected with the firm of 
Neville & Co, bag manufacturers, and in 1882 
was taken into partnership by the firm. The 
following year he was located permanently in 
Portland as resident partner, opening with W. 
C. Noon the bag factory of W. C. Noon & Co. 
This partnership continued seven years. Mr. 
Osborn withdrew from the firm and began estab 
lishing a business in wholesale building materials. 
He made a trip East and visited many of the 


leading Eastern manufacturers. He is now 
fairly embarked in this line and seems well 


adapted toit. During his residence in Oregon 
Mr. Osborn has been knownand generally recog- 
nized as aleader among men of enterprise, energy 
and public spirit. 
elected secretary of the Portland Board of Trade. 
In April of the following year the Board of 
Trade was merged into a corporate body, the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Osborn 
was elected president. In January, ‘91, he was re- 
elected to that dignified office and 
January, 92. In September, ‘#0, he was elected 
president of the State Board of Commerce and in 
October, 91, was re-elected. He has served two 
terms and is now in his third term as one of the 
commissioners of the Oregon State Board of Im- 
migration. He 
private enterprises; is a director in the North- 


In September, 1889, he was 


again in 


several 


is also interested in 
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a close and careful attention to it, has built 
ipaname and reputation, financial and other- 
wise, for himself and the firm of which he is the 
senior member, of which he may well be proud. 
Che firm of Eugene D. White & Co. is widely 
ind favorably Known throughout the Pacific 
Northwest by reason of its successful career 


nong responsible business men and of the many 
Mr. White is promi- 
nently identified and officially connected with 


enterprises fathered Dy it 


several business enterprises that have character- 


ized the growth and development of the city of 
Portland; notably, the Citizens’ Real Estate and 
Investment Company, the Commonwealth Invest- 
ment & Banking Company, the Portland Build- 


ing & Loan Association and the Associated 
Banking & Trust Company, of all four of which 
he is president. He is also secretary of the 
Portland Cable Railway Company. Of Mr. White 
t may be truthfully said that he is a self-made 
man. All he has accomplished has been through 


his own individual efforts and without any aid 





tANK E. HART, OF EUGENE D. WHITE & CO. 
From photo by Towne 


from any source whatever, except such as he re- 
ceived in the way of business patronage. He has 
worked his way up slowly to positions of trust 
and responsibility among the leading business 
men of the Northwest, so that to-day Mr. White’s 
standing, financially and socially, is of the best. 

\V. M. KILLINGSWORTH.—The subject of this 
sketch is one of the wide-awake real estate men 
of Portland. He is what may be termed a thor- 
ough Oregonian, for he was only three years old 











D. H. STEARNS, DEALER IN FRUIT LANDS. 
° [From photo by Moore.]} 





when he crossed the plains in the then prevail- 
ing ox-team style, landing in Oregon in 1853, and 
in 1879 in Portland. With a capital of less than 
#3,000 he started in to make a fortune. By 
judicious investments in real estate he has 
succeeded in doing so. He has never placed 
or invested one dollar outside of Multnomah 
County, but has believed in Portland first, last 
and always. He is one of the Commission of the 
Port of Portland—a commission entrusted with 
the expenditure of $500,000 for deepening the 
river channel to the sea. Mr. Killingsworth is 
a man of great push and energy and a firm 
believer in greatly increased values of all lands 
in the vicinity of Portland, especially that lying 
between the two rivers. He believes its future 
now assured as it is the Eighth Ward of the con- 
solidated city. Mr. Killingsworth believes he 
“an prove to any one who will call on him that 
Portland is to be the New York of the Pacific. 


FRANK E. HART, junior partner of the firm of 
Eugene D. White & Co., was born in Brantford, 
Ontario, in 1858, and received his education at 
the Galt Coliegiate Institute, Galt, Ontario. In 
1881 he came to the Pacific Coast and entered 
the service of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
under C. N. Scott and was paymaster of the 
Western divisions of said road for two years. 
After leaving that road he took the position of 
cashier of the Ainsworth National Bank, which 
position he left in 1884 to go into business with 
Eugene D. White. 


D. H. STEARNS.—This gentleman became a 
citizen of Portland more than seventeen years 
ago, and has resided in this vicinity ever since. 
Not long after his arrival he saw that the future 
leading industry of this part of the country was 
destined to be fruit raising. With this idea in 
view he selected Clarke County, Washington, as 
his base of operations, and began acquiring well 
located farming lands easy of access from Port- 
land. About ten years ago he began dividing 
these lands into small tracts of five to twenty 
acres, and disposing of them on easy terms. By 
this means hundreds of worthy people have been 
located and now have comfortable homes, and 
are on the high road to a competence, being able 
to make from $2,000 to $3,000 a year from ten 
acres of fruit land. Prunes are the staple crop, 
although peaches, cherries, apples, pearsand the 
small fruits are equally profitable if properly 
cared for. It may be truthfully said that;Mr. 
Stearns is the father of fruit growing in the 
locality in question, and his efforts throughout 
all this country have given more of an impetus 
to successful horticulture than it has received 
from any other source. Mr. Stearns’ standing in 
the business community is deservedly high, and 
his pest references are his customers. Much 
valuable information can be gained by corre- 
sponding with him. His address is 107 First 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

PETER HOBKIRK.—The subject of this sketch 
was born in Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
in 1841, and came to the United States in 1862, 
In 1863 he went to California. By trade a 
carpenter, he took up that occupation in San 
Francisco, and soon became a contractor. In 
1870 he came to Oregon, and located in Salem. 
In 1883 he came to Portland, and has followed 
his regular business ever since. With his part- 
ner, he erected a number of the most prominent 
buildings in this city, among them the Industrial 
Exposition Building, the greater part of the 
Hotel Portland, the Worcester Block, the Hill, 
and is now at work on the new Congregational 
Church. Mr. Hobkirk stands high in Masonic 
circles. Being a progressive man he naturally 
and strongly espoused the consolidation early in 
1891, and that led to his election in June last 
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year to the position of councilman in the Fifth 
Ward of the new city of Portland for the long j 
term of two years. 

HENRY FAILING, banker and one of the lead- 
ing business men of the Northwest, was born in 
the city of New York in 1834. He came to Port- 
land in 1851 and was for many years engaged 
in mercantile business, with remarkable suc- 
cess. In 1869 Mr. Failing and Mr. H. W. Corbett 
purchased nearly all of the stock of the First 
National Bank—the first bank established in 
Oregon under the National Banking Act, and 
fora number of years the only one west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Under their joint manage- 
ment, with Mr. Failing as president, this firm 
has been remarkably prosperous and is now at 
the very head of banking houses of the Pacific 
Northwest. Its capital in 1869 was $100,000, but 
was shortly increased to $250,000 and is now 
$500,000, while its present surplus is over three 
quarters of a million. Although never an aspir- 
ant for political honors Mr. Failing was elected 
mayor in 1864 as a citizen’s candidate. Since his 
connection with the bank, Mr. Failing’s time 
and energies have been principally devoted to 
financial affairs, in which he has shown himself 
to possess the highest order of ability. He is 
largely interested in other business enterprises 
and owns valuable real estate in and near the 
city of Portland, but it is as a banker that he is 
best known. 





Hon. W. S. MAason.—W. S. Mason, Mayor 
of Portland, was born in Prince William County, 
Virginia, in 1832. On attaining his majority he 
engaged in merchandising in Ohio and Iowa. In 
1856 he entered upon the more active work of 





railroading and was fora number of years con- RESIDENCE OF W. S. MASON. 


nected with the Illinois Central in responsible 
capacities. A later period found him in Cali- 
fornia, where for five years he acted as genera 
freight agent of the San Francisco and North 
Pacific Railroad. The old commercial instinct 
asserted itself and in 1881 he moved to Portland 
and engaged in the wholesale grocery trade, es 
tablishing the house of Mason, Ehrman & Co., 
of which he is the head. As a citizen he has 
taken an active interest in the public measures 
of his adopted city and State. When the ques 
tion of consolidating the three municipalities of 
Portland, East Portland and Albina came up, 
Mr. Mason was an active and influential worker 
in favor of the measure. The nomination for 
mayor of the consolidated city was at once 
offered him and he was elected by a large 
majority. Mr. Mason is also president of the 
Oregon National Bank. He is affable in manner, 
has had long business training and experience 
and possesses fine executive ability. 


J. W. KERN.—Among the enterprising and 
energetic East Side solid men none is doing 
more for the up-building of the locality in which 
he resides than J. W. Kern. He has erected 
what is conceded by all to be the handsomest 
residence on the East Side. We present to th: 
notice of our readers an engraving of this beauti- 
ful Oregon home. Mr. Kern is the owner of that 
fairest of all suburban tracts—the Waverley 
Addition, which he is improving and beautify 
ing in a manner that only a spirit of liberality 
backed by capital can affect. He has built a 
large number of handsome cottages, any one of 
which makes an elegant home for a family. n 
the Waverley tract, which is a gently undulating 
and picturesque property, isa fine flowing spring 
of pure, cool sparkling water of great value. Mr. 
Kern has put in a dynamo at this spring, 
erected an immense water tank and will supply 
Waverley with the purest and healthiest water 
RESIDENCE OF J. W. KERN.—From photo by Moore. to be found in Oregon. 
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FORBES & BREEDEN, FURNITURE. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


HONEYMAN, DE Hart & Co., WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE.—Occupying the entire building of 
the new Newmarket Block, the Honeyman, De 
Hart Company have a permanent home for their 
immense business, specially designed and built 
for its accommodation. This firm are among the 
oldest and financially strong firms of Portland. 
They have trade relations with all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest. An engraving of their fine 
new quarters is presented in these pages. 





THE U. S. BREWERY.—In the U. S. Brewing 
Company Portland has an institution which 
manufactures a beverage that is second to no 
brew on the coast. Messrs. Herrall & Zimmer- 
man are men of enterprise and have steadily 
added improvements to their brewery until an 
article is now turned out that is the favorite of 
the masses. To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand the capacity of the brewery has had to be 
enlarged each year since the establishment of 
the brewery. 





FORBES & BREEDEN.—On this page will be 
found an engraving showing the home and head- 
quarters of the great furniture house of Forbes 
« Breeden. It is one of the leading establish- 
ments of Portland and in fact is well and favor- 
ably known all over the Northwest, from every 
sectiun of which it draws custom. The elegant 
stock is appreciated by the citizens of Oregon, 
and no better proof of the refined tastes of the 
people can be had than the liberal patronage this 
house receives for its high grade goods. Much 
enterprise and energy is displayed by Forbes & 
Breeden in obtaining everything new in their 
line and their patrons can always be assured that 
at their establishment they can find the very 
latest and most fashionable designs. Mr. Breeden 
makes several trips each year to Eastern fac- 
tories for the purpose of personally selecting 
everything that is newest and most elegant in 
the furniture line. They are located on the 
corner of First and Yamhill streets. 

CHAS. KOHN & Co.—Among the prominent 
business houses of Portland that of Chas. Kohn 
& Co., may be considered as one of the leading 
in their line. While not the oldest firm in the 
city its methods have been such that its trade 
has rapidly increased from the very opening of 
its doors. The house is now known, and favor- 
ably so, all over the Pacific Northwest. Fair 
dealing in high quality, unadulterated goods has 
given this firm a reputation enjoyed by few 
others. They are sole agents for ‘‘United We 
Stand” whiskies, Pabst Milwaukee beer, ‘‘Best 
Tonic,” and ‘‘Peruvian Bitters,” and carry a 
large and complete stock of other celebrated 
brands. 





THE NEW WILSON BLOCK.—One of the hand- 
somest store buildings erected in Portland the 
past year is the Wilson Block, built by John 
Wilson, an old resident of the Northwest 
metropolis, and retired merchant. He is also 
the builder and owner of the Holton House, a 
popular hotel of the city. He has a large estate 
in Portland and his confidence in the future 
greatness of the city is such that he believes in 
putting his surplus capital in buildings of en- 
during brick and stone. The Wilson and the 
Holton comprise an attractive feature of our 
illustrations. The Wilson is occupied by the 
Blumauer, Frank Drug Co., one of the leading 
wholesale drug houses of the coast. 

THE Cactus—In the Sixth Street scene in 
this number may be seen the sign of the ‘*Cactus,”’ 
a very elegantly fitted call house for gentlemen, 
presided over by Mr. Joseph Magee. 
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WILBUR & STEEL, at 42 Stark Street, solicit 
correspondence as to investments in real es- 
tate in Portland and vicinity. We old 
residents, have the most convenient, accessible 
and best equipped office in this country, and feel 


are 


confident that any money invested here on our ' 


judgment will prove profitable far beyond the 
hope of the investors. Ladd « 
Tilton, bankers; Portland National Bank; Hon. 
J. H. Mitchell, U. S. Senator, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. J. N. Dolph, U. S. Senator, Washington, 
D. C. 


References, 


THE VIENNA.—The great popularity of the 
Vienna with both ladies and gentlemen who 
favor only first-class establishments with their 
presence entitles it to an illustration in this 
issue. All lovers of good living patronize the 
Vienna, corner Second and Washington streets. 
Max Smith and Frank Wilms, the proprietors, 
are to be congratulated upon the high order of 
attainment achieved as caterers. 


PALMER & REY, TYPE FOUNDERS.—Palmer 
& Rey, whose main house is in San Francisco, 
with branch houses at Portland, Oregon, and 
Omaha, Nebraska, succeeded to the business, on 
the Pacific Coast, of Miller & Richards, whom 
they bought out in 1879. In 1889 the firm was 
incorporated with a capit#l of half a million dol- 
lars. The Portland branch was first opened by 
the present manager, Ernest H. Palmer, in 1880. 
From asmall beginning, with the employment 
only of two hands in a small up-stairs room, the 
present great and prosperous business was built 
The firm now occupy an entire three-story fire- 
proof brick building at Front and Alder streets 
and employ twenty-five hands. The establish- 
ment is equipped with a complete electro’ and 
stereotyping foundry, and an auxiliary publish- 
ing department, issuing the best patent sheets in 
the Union and supplying the whole of Oregon, 
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OF WILBUR & STEEL, REAL ESTATE, CONCORD 


Their type, printing 
machinery and material is the only complete 


stock on the coast outside of their San Francisco 
The firm have built up their large trade 


Washington and Idaho. 


house. 
by rustling for business, carrying the necessary 
stock (which no other house on the coast has the 
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WILBUR, OF WILBUR & STEEL, REAL 
ESTATE.—From photo by Towne 


R. M. 


trade nor the capital to warrant them in carry- 
ing) and by prompt attention to orders. All the 
prominent dailies and weeklies in the Pacific 
Northwest depend entirely house fur 
their supplies, and judging from their continued 
patronage they are well pleased. 


on this 


BLOCK 


PORTLAND IKt®AL ESTATE.—The legitimate 
basis of all business of any volume done in Port- 
land is made more apparent by the nature of her 


average real estate transfers, possibly, than in 


any Other way. These figures of the past ten 
years indicate a healthy condition of the market: 
1882 8 6 686 731 
1883 5.784 961 
1884 . 1,200,069 
1885 1,542,178 
1886 2,135,009 
1887 h 824 770 
1888 7,035,866 
188! 14 140,352 
19) 12 991,809 
1891 11,020,608 

















+, STEEL, OF WILBUR & STEEL, REAL ESTATE. 
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RESIDENCE OF CHAS. HENRY, EAST SIDE.—From photo by Moore, 


PENINSULA ADDITION.—Some of the finest 
property on the peninsula between the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers at Portland is em 
braced in the Peninsula Addition, for which 


Sherman D. Brown, No. 15 Morrison St., is agent. 


NORTHWEST THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRI 
Co.—This company’s main offices are in Bos- 


ton, Mass., but to facilitate the handling of their 


enormous business and for the convenience of 
their customers, branch offices and warehouses 
have been opened in Chicago, Ill.; New York: 
Atlanta, Ga.: Washington, D. C.: 


Kansas City; St. Paul; Cincinnati; Philadelphia; 


San Francisco; 


Portland; Seattle, and Spokane. Foreign offices 


have been established at Hamburg, Germany; 


.ondon, England: Stockholm, Sweden; Hong 
Kong, China; Osaka, Japan; Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil: Melbourne, Australia; Turin, Italy; 
Paris, France; Buenos Ayres, A. R.; Lima, Peru; 
Havana, Cuba. It is the intention in this article 
to refer specially to the business of only one of 
the branch houses named above: that is the 
Northwest Thomson-Houston Electric Company, 





| of Portland, Oregon. 


e 


opened, about two years ago, 


Since this office was first 


it has built and 


equipped complete 156 miles of electric street- 


railway lines in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, upon which there are now in operation 


ISS cars. 


It has also built and equipped com- 


plete central station lighting plants in the States 
named, having a total capacity of about 4,000 arc 
lamps of 2,000-candle power each, and 18,800 in- 


candescent lamps of sixteen-candle power each. 


Their electric railways are in operation in the 
following cities: Anacortes, Wash.; Fairhaven, 
Wash.; New Whatcom, Washb.; Portland, Or. 


three roads); Port Townsend, 
Wash. (five roads): 


Wash.: Seattle, 


Spokane, Wash. (two roads); 


Tacoma, Wash.: Vancouver, B. C., and Victoria, 
B. C. Central stations for arc and incandescent 


lighting are now in operation in the cities of 
Astoria, Or.; Spokane, Wash.; Fairhaven, Wash.; 


The Dalles, Or.; Kent, Wash.; 
Olympia, Wash.; 
Wash.; 


Wallace, Idaho; 


Seattle, Wash.: Centralia, 
Chehalis, Wash.; Pendleton, Or.; Ta- 


coma, Wash.:; Waterville, Wash.: Colfax, Wash.: 


Port Townsend, Wasb.: North 








RESIDENCE OF J. H. SMITH, EAST SIDE. 


Yakima, Wash.: 





Ellensburgh, Wash.; Portland, Or.; South Bend, 
Wash.; Pullman, Wash.; Roseburg, Or.; Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Vancouver, B. C.; Boise City, 
Idaho; Sheldon, Wash.; Blaine, Wash., and 
Albina, Or. The installation of all of the above- 
named plants has been completed in the past two 
years, and represents an investment of over $5,- 
000,000. The company has recently moved into 
new and commodious quarters on the corner of 
Front and A streets, Portland. Their building 
is three stories high, each floor 100x50 feet. 
Here will be found the largest and best assorted 
stock of electrical merchandise of every descrip- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. A very large stock of 
apparatue and details is alsocarried, so that they 
are able to install complete electric plants on 
very short notice. 

CHAS. HENRY, REAL ESTATE.—Mr. Charles 
Henry is one of the leading and responsible deal- 
ers in real estate of Portland, and being thor- 
oughly conversant with the city, is one to whom 
application can be made concerning investments 
in business, residence, or acreage properties. 
Mr. Henry owns several additions to the city in 
which lots can be bought at from $100 per lot 
with payments of #10 cash, balance $5 monthly, 
to lots that are worth $1,000 to $1,500 on easy 
payments. Correspondence invited and promptly 
attended to by Charles Henry, 48 Stark Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 


H. LISTMAN.— On the East Side, Mr. H. List- 
man carries on a very extensive factory in which 
he turns out the principal part of the fine office 
and bank furniture and fixtures used in Port 
land. He has the reputation of doing the most 
excellent and artistic work and has fitted out 
most of the bank offices of the city and many 
other elegant business houses and bar rooms. 


THE HOME MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
The Concord Block, represented in this issue, is 
the headquarters of the Northwestern depart- 
ment of the Home Mutual Insurance Company 
of California, comprising the States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. This fire insurance 
company is one of the most successful under- 
writers of the age, having paid on this coast 
losses amounting to $3,335,849.89 to its policy 
holders, and having paid 197 consecutive monthly 
dividends to its stockholders of one dollar per 
share. This company is proud of its record as 
an honorable dealing, prompt paying insurance 
company. It also boasts that it is an American 
company, pure and simple, a Pacific Coast com- 
pany—a home company, and owes no allegiance 
to any foreign king, prince, potentate or power, 
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and is strong enough to protect its customers 
without the aid of any other institution. Mr. 
D. B. Bush is manager of the Northwestern de- 
partment. He has shown great ability and 
energy in the management of the company’s 
affairs. Agents are established at all the princi- 
pal points on the coast. 

THE Boca.—Portland is not behind the times 
in the matter of elegantly equipped call houses. 
Business men find the Boca a comfortable, 
attractive place to take mid-day business lunch- 
eon and obtain first-class beverages. Frank 
Keller, the proprietor, manages his place in a 
manner pleasing to the best class of custom. 


W. J. VAN SCHUYVER & CO., WHOLESALE 
LIQUOR DEALERS.—This is a firm whose com- 
mencement in business in Portland dates back 
many years. It has always enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being strictly honorable in its dealings 
and has gained and always maintained a large 
share of trade tributary to Portland. Mr. W. J. 
Van Schuyver, the head of the house, stands 
high in business circles. The firm recently re- 
moved from Front Street into fine new quarters 
on Second Street between Stark and Washington, 
an engraving of which is published in this 
number. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, of all cities is the best 
place to invest money in real estate. She hasa 
grand future. Her possibilities equal any city 
in the United States. Money invested here and 
now in real estate will double in a short time. 
A thousand dollars invested in West Portland 
will yield a profit of a thousand-fold in less than 
ten years. T. A. Wood, Odd Fellows Building, 
Portland, has some very desirable lots and he is 
offering them at a bargain so as to electrify his 
street car line that runs to this property. They 








range in price from $150 to $1,000 each, in in- 
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BY P. A. MARQUAM. 
[From photos by Moore.] 
stallments, or ten per cent discount for cash. 


Write him at once if you want to make money. 

RUPTURE PERMANENTLY CURED.—For some 
days past a trained and trusted correspondent has 
been in Denver making a personal examination 
into the claims of the O. lk. Miller Hernia Treat- 
ment Co., which has its headquarters in the 
Tabor Opera Block in that city. The company 
claims to cure rupture without the use of instru- 
without detention from and 


ments, business, 





PROF. O. E. MILLER, PRES’T THE O. E. MILLER 
RUPTURE TREATMENT CO. 


furthermore, that no charge is made in case of 
failure. Proceeding upon lines laid down, the 
correspondent first assured himself as to the 
financial responsibility of the company. The 
company was found to be fully capitalized, the 
cash capital of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars having been paid in, thus making its 
financial standing above all question or doubt. 
The reporter next proceeded to obtain from 
representative citizens of Denver a consensus 
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MARKET, SOUTH PORTLAND. 


of opinion as regards the ability of this company 
to fully and satisfactorily carry out its contracts 


¢ 


to make good its claims of curing that which 


has bafiled the best efforts of medical science, and 
convinced all but the most sanguine, that the 
only cure for hernia is the death of the sufferer. 
Upon this point the correspondent received 
confirmation so strong it could not be doubted; 
evidence so clear and conclusive as not to be 
disputable; testimony which convinced even 
the skeptical that the O. E. Miller Co. makes 
no claim that it does not literally carry out 


to the slightest detail. The standing of those 


who gladly endorse this institution is of the 
highest; an enumeration of its endorsers would 


include men of the highest prominence in the 
financial, commercial and social world. In the 
light of the data obtained from the most unques- 
but aside the 
prejudice which existed at the inauguration— 


tionable sources, one cannot lay 
and bestow commendation upon this company. 
It is financially strong—in achievement its record 
It does 
advertises or promises to do. 


is above question. all and more than it 
The company has 
established spacious and magnificent quarters 
in the new Marquam building, rooms 527, 528 and 
529, Portland, Oregon, under the management of 
George S. Bennett, one of the originators, and 
Dr. M. E. Drake.— Extract Jrom the Chicago Trade 
Review. 

MAHER & TERWILLEGER. 
be found an engraving of 
brick building erected by Messrs. Maher & Ter- 
willeger, the South Portland These 
two young men have made a success of their 


In these pages will 
the fine three-story 


butchers. 


business and show excellent judgment in invest- 
ing their surplus capital in solid interest-paying 
property. Their success is an example of what 
splendid opportunities there are in the North- 
west awaiting young men of industrious habits, 
energy and business ability. 
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EK. W. Moore, PORTRAIT ART 
IST AND PHOTOGRAPHER.—-This 
artist is the owner of one of the 
argest and best galleries in the 
Northwest, at 20 Washington St. 
The gallery was formerly owned 
by Abell & Son, and contains all 
the negatives made by them while 


in this business, dating back to 


1878. Mr. Moore has in his pos 


session —),000 portrait negatives, 
from which he is receiving dupli 
cate orders every day Besides 
these he has the best collection 
of views of the Columbia River 
scenery that can be had. For four 


years Mr Moore has continued to 
improve upon the quality of the 
work produced, so that to-day he 
is not excelled in this line. Asa 
portrait artist his history dates 
back tifteen years, when he opened 
a studio in Augusta, Maine: since 
when he has made over one thous 
and life-size crayon portraits from 
life or from other pictures. He 
is continually receiving orders 
from all over the country for en- 
larged portraits of all kinds. A 
portrait of the artist, also a view 
of his beautiful reception room, 


appears on this page. 


THE NORTHROP & STURGIS CO. 

The elegant sideboard in the 
office of The Northrop & Sturgis 
Co. makes an attractive picture, 
which is printed in this issue. 
The Northrop & Sturgis Co. are 
manufacturers of carbonated bev 
erages and enjoy the distinction 
of being the leaders in this line of 
business. We doubtif there isa 
firm west of Chicago better 
equipped with machinery and ap- 
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W. MOORE, ARTIST AND PHOTOGRAPHER. 


paratus for turning out the high- 
est grade of goods at economical 
prices, than is the Northrop & 
Sturgis Company. They have 
recently added a full line of flavor- 
ing extracts, fruit colorings and 
perfumes to their laboratory 
products and have been appointed 
sole Pacific Coast agents for the 
Jno. Matthews Apparatus Com- 
pany, the oldest and best manu- 
facturers of soda water apparatus 
and fountains in the United 
States—a great compliment for a 
Portland house. 


THE HOLTON HOUSE.—One of 
the most popular and elegantly 
furnished hotels in Portland is the 
Holton House. It has lately 
passed into new hands, having 
been purchased by Mr. M. A. 
Dudley, who is a man of much ex- 
perience in the hotel business. 
His twelve years’ experience in 
managing hotels in the East and 
California has given him the ne- 
cessary knowledge in this line to 
grace the position of host in a 
manner highly satisfactory to the 
patrons of a first-class hotel. 


AN ITEM OF INTEREST.—Re- 
cently the Common Council of the 
City of Portland advertised for a 
body of land for a city park. It is 
an item of interest that proposi- 
tions covering over 2,000 acres of 
the choicest land in the county 
were submitted by our firm. The 
land referred to comprised selec- 
tions from all points of the com- 
pass and was in tracts of from 100 
to 300acres. The name ofthe firm 
is West & Stearns; their office, 
No. 110 Second Street. 


























The Only r eo “= Houses 
Strictly and 
RESIDENCE Lots 
SUBURB For Sale 
Adjacent on 
to the MOHTHLY 
Centers of 
PAYMENTS. 
MANUFACTURING ee 
GROWTH. _ 
BAY VIEW 
HEIGHTS. 
BAY VIEW a : 
Oo you want a 
HEIGHTS. Home of your own ? 
_The BAY VIEW LAND We can sell you a 
of more ‘toan” 1.000 well-built six-room 
[ase acenes ft House and two Lots 
ose a as a for 
ESIDENCE SUBURB. . 
— extension of oe $1,400; 
> Line to Cent . 
Ave. pute this prep $280 cash and $14 





erty within ten min- 


>. , per month, 
utes’ ride of the busi- 








ness center of West = Half-hourly cars 
Duluth, Saar SA A y ive-cent fare 
With the rapid growth of business and population up THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE SUBURB Pleasant neighbors, ~~ vl water, shade trees, beautiful! 
the St. Louis Bay and River, there can not fail to be view, NO 8alo0ns, ZOOd scnool, 
large returns from investments on 7 id ~<groatesagh ‘ q {2 Special inducements to parties who will build at 
LOTS FOR SALE from $200 to $400. once on 
BAY VIEW HEIGHTS. TERMS: one-tenth cash and balance in twenty-two BAY VIEW HEIGHTS. 


monthly payments. 
For Maps, Price Lists, etc., apply to 


dahtn ee Va VS dundaaNa GO, 
W. B. SILVEY, Secretary and Manager. 18 & 19 Exchange Building, DULUTH. 


NORTHWESTERN LAND AND LOAN CO. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


Paid up Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $50,000. 


Real Estate Bought and Sold. siesta Mortgage Loans Negotiated. 


Send for our Investment Circular and form of contract for Investors. 


Office: 18 & 19 Exchange Bld’g, Duluth, Minn. Eastern Office: Second National Bank, Oswego, N. Y, 
D. M. IRWIN, President. R. 8S. SLOAN, Vice President. W. B. SILVEY, See’y and Treas. 


R.R. MACFARLANE & CO.,, 
rreal Estate and Insurance. 


Investments Made for Non-Residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 








References: American Exchange Bank of Duluth, and A. J. Sawyer & Co., Minneapolis, 





CONSERVATIVE. RELIABLE. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


No. 18, 202 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


REAL ESTATE, PINE, IRON AND NICKEL LANDS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want Money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


IRON L ANDS We have the choicest list obtainable of some of the finest properties on the Mesaba and Vermilion 
* Ranges, and if you are thinking of investing, don’t fail to call on us. 


IRON STOCKS mall the FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at the LOWEST MARKET VALUE. 
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FORTUNE KNOCKS ONGE 
at EVERY ONE'S DOOR, 


os _——, 
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Knocking at Your’s Now! 


—— Ne tee 


Buying Government Bonds 


IS NEITHER SAFER NOR BETTER THAN 


Purchasing Iron Stocks. 


Certisicates of Companies Controlled by 


A. E. HUMPHREYS & CO.,, 


604-5-6-7-8-9 Lyceum Building, DULUTH, 
ARE AS GOOD AS 


Ivational Bank IWotesc. 





t2"WRITE for Information. 
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Duluth Acre Property. 


Buy Duluth Acre Property NOW if you want to make BIG PROFITS. 


A good deal of property now in acres will, in a few years, become valuable business and residence property. 
We have a large list of selected acres which we control exclusively. 
We also have the choicest business and dock property and suburban additions. 


C. HK. LOVETT & CO., 


32, 33 & 34 Fargusson Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Call or write for information. 


Kk C GRIDLEY. J.T. HALE. 


H.C. GRIDLEY &  COo., 


209, 210 and 211 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn.. 





Brokers and Dealers in Iron Lands, 
Iron Stocks and Duluth Real Estate. 


We now control and will sell two developed Mines on the Mesaba Range, and we have many other valuable 
properties on the Mesaba and Vermillion ranges. We make a specialty of acre properties along the Upper Bay and 
adjacent to the St. Louis River water power. 


JOHN McKINLEY, 


OWNER OF AND DEALER IN 


Fiano amd IL 1A.) De. 


I own or control over 20,000 acres of valuable lands In the very heart of the MESABA IRON RANGE, 
just where the great deposits of Iron are found, and many of the best ot which are on my properties. 

I also own several fine properties onthe VERMILLION IRON RANGE. Valuable properties to lease tor 
a term of thirty years on reasonable royalties. ~ 

PINE LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. I have had long experience in this business, and am a practical 
pine and iron land operator. 
JOHN McKINLHY, No. 11 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


CASSIUS C. MERRITT. ANDRUS RL MERRITT. 


COA. R. MERRITT, 


Iron Lands »» Mining Stocks. 


Real Estate in Duluth and Superior. 





PINE LANDS FOR SALE. Investments made for non-residents. 


OFFICES: Rooms 518, 519 and 520 Chamber of Commerce Building, DUJL.U TH, MINN. 

















LAKESIDE LAND COMPANY, 


OT Hirst National Bank Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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The spring has come and with it the prospects of a building boom in the beautiful 


SUBURB OF LAKESIDE. 


Many Houses have already been 
contracted for, to be built at once, and 
home-seekers and investors are looking 
the ground over in large numbers daily. 


Lakeside lies beautifully on the 
shore of the Lake, just adjoining the 
city limits on the east, It becomes a 
part of Duluth January Ist, 1893. 


Duluth is on the eve of prosperity ; 
such prosperity as Jay Cooke and her 
other staunch friends never dreamed 
of in their wildest moments. 





The center of Lakeside is less than 
four miles from Lake Avenue, is 
reached by a beautiful boulevard drive, 
one of the finest in the world, and fre- 
quentand rapid trains on the Duluth & 
Iron Range R.R., and the Electric 
Line will be extended through Lake- 
side this season. 


Lakeside is bound to feel the re- 
newed activity quicker than any 
other place of residence in or about 
Duluth, as it offers more attractions, 
and property is cheaper by com- 
parison than elsewhere. 

Fine churches, elegant schools, city 
water, sewers and no saloons, together 
with the natural beauty of the place, 
its accessibility to the business part of 
Duluth and the superior class of its 
residents go to make up a list of at- 
tractions seldom equalled and never 
excelled. 


We have Lots in all parts of LAKESIDE and make special terms to 


those desiring to build. 


If you are looking for a home, or a place to invest your money in real estate where 
the returns will be sure, see us before concluding a purchase elsewhere. 


We have several houses very desirably situated for sale and rent. 


Maps, price lists and full particulars furnished on application. 


DAN’L G. CASH, President. 
WM. C. SARGENT, Manager. 


LAKESIDE LAND CO, 


507 First National Bank, Duluth 





